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Publications 
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since its organization in 1914. These books 
the proceedings of the annual conventions of the As- 
sociation, and much historical and other data relative 
te the progress of the city manager plan of govern- 
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bership in the Association upon th 
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of his application for membership in the official maga- 
zine. 


‘“ommendati f 
recommendation of agency, 
touch w 
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Associate. Any years of age or 
over, who is the administrative head of a municipal- 
ity appointed by its legislative body, is eligible to as- 
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members in the Association, any person, firm or cor- 


interested in municipal progress miy b° come 
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The Outlook 


The Success of the Council Manager Plan During Seventeen Years Together With 
the Number of Important Cities Now Considering it, Gives Encouragement 





By C. WELLINGTON KoINer, City Manager, Pasadena, Cal., and president of the International 
City Managers’ Association 


HE council-manager form of govern- ing inquiries of the various cities now operat- 
ment is being considered for adoption ing under the council-manager form of gov 
in the larger cities. The change is be- ernment. 
ing discussed for such cities as Rochester, N. 
Y., Minneapolis, Minn., Seattle, Washington, 


ae 
wr 


4 


It is gratifying to our profession to have so 
favorable a report of the success of this form 
of government, after the first year’s trial, in 
the largest city adopting this system. Press 
reports of Cleveland, both editorially and 
otherwise, give encouragement to the advo- 
cates of the council-manager form of govern- 
ment in its application to the administration 
of the affairs of large cities. 








Our Association, through its Secretary’s 
ofhce, has proved to be a convenient source of 
information on this subject. This office sup- 
plies the facts as gathered from municipalities 
new under the ccuncil-manager plan. The 
information is furnished without any sem- 
blance of propaganda. It is nothing more nor 
less than giving facts as they are gathered 


ma 


to those seeking the information. 


The matter of local publicity suggests it- 
self and it must be given careful consideration 
’ by every city under the council-manager form 
of government,—-that is, how to get to the 
people the information which they are entitled 
to, which they expect and which they should 
have in order to keep in touch with their local 


government 








C. WELLINGTON KOINER 

It doesn't profit those responsible for initia 

and other important cities, and has been ting needed public improvements or the elimi- 

adopted and will go ints effect in Cincinnati, nation of waste and duplication unless those 
Ohio, and Kansas City, Mo., in 1926 for whom it is done are informed of it. 

Those interested in good g»>vernmen Some cities are publishing a small pamphlet 


throughout the country are continually mak- carrying the news of the city cirectly to every 
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household; information regarding public im- 
provements under way and their status; and 
information about proposed public improve- 
ments and municipal matters in general. Thi 
is in addition to newsnaper publicity, whict 
is given out to the newspapers as often as it 


_s 


s available. Some cities, especially the smalle 
communities, are relying entirely upon the 
papers 

It is the writer’s opinion that the best pub- 
licity comes directly through the press, which 
should always be taken into our confidence 
If there is any publicity that it is desired tv 
hold in abeyance, the papers should be made 
familiar with the whole proposition and re- 
quested to defer publicity until the prope 
time. It is not ethical to violate this confidence 
on the part of the press and it can be de- 
pended uvon that it will never be done. 


Information coming direct from the papers 
is always received with more credence upon 
the part of the public than any publicity mad 
through a city’s periodical. 


This matter of publicity should not be di 
rected in the form of propaganda but facts 
concerning the administration of our respec- 
tive municipalities. As a general rule city 
officials are made to talk too much and there 
is danger of the city manager being quoted 
too often. 

It is apparent in some communities, unde 
the council- manager form of government, that 
the citizens do not clearly understand its func 
tions. They confuse the administrative func- 
tions of the city manager with legislat.v: 
functions. This should be made clear. Even 
after every effort has been made there wil! 
still be some who are slow to understand in 
addition to new people coming into fast grow- 
ing cities. 

The city manager does have contact with the 
public. However, it is necessary that the coun- 
cilmen themselves keep in touch with the gen- 
eral public. Certain leadershiv is naturall: 
exvected from the council. 

In reviewing the past we find that at the 
present time there are 353 cities under the 
council-manager ferm of government, 261 of 
which were put into effect by charter, thi: 
advancement having heen made in seventeen 
years. ‘This, together with the number of im- 
portant cities now considering the change, 
gives encouragement for the future to all thos« 
interested in good government. The success 


of the large number of cities which have 
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adopted the council-manager form of govern 
ment has inspired others to study it. 

Professor William Starr Myers, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of politics, Princeton University, in ar 
article entitled “The Voter’s Task,” says: 

“Remember the cnly hope of democracy in 
the future.—when our complexity of life has 
outgrown the ability of the people to under- 
stand it,—the only safety of democracy in the 
future is a short ballot. Elect a few official 
whom the people can trust, and let them ap- 
point the experts. Let the peovle map out 
broad, general, simple lines of policy and let 
the experts carry them out, and then hold 
your officials responsible for results.” 


La 
> 





We Face the Sun 

A majority of two to one for the issuance 
of bonds in excess of a million dollars by the 
City of St. Augustine would have been a big 
victory for progress. But when that majority 
mounts to eight or nine to one in ward afte 
ward for all three issues involved, we know 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that we have 
in St. Augustine now a courage and vision as 
capable of magic accomplishment as the spirit 
that has built skyscrapers in Orlando, islands 
in Biscayne Bay and a bridge between Tampa 
and St. Petersburg. 

With that kind of a majority the bonds will 
sell at a high premium, the opposition will 
be less likely to feel that it was counted out, 
and, best of all, our own people will be filled 
with a new confidence in their city and thei: 
breasts will swell with pride in St. Augustine 
and the new St. Augustine spirit. We have 
proven to ourselves that we can co-operate 
one with the cther, that we are united for a 
bigger and better city, that nothing is too 
big for us to achieve once we have determined 
it is right and in the interest of the greatest 
number of our people. 

The word has gone out to the listening 
world that St. Augustine has approved a giant 
bond issue with a landslide vote—with an op- 
position so small as to be negligible. Capital 
that has been waiting the verdict will lose n 
time in investing itself in Anastasia Island 
and other parts of the City of St. Augustine 


Already real estate has become unusually ac- 


tive. Big deals are being turned. Great de- 
velopment projects are under way. The new 
era has begun.—The St. Augustine Record. 
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Eleven Years of It 





A Bit of Reflection on the Life of a City Manager, the Growth of the Profession, 
and the Characteristics of City Councils 





By O. E. Carr, City Manager, Dubuque, Iowa 


HE suggestion of the executive secre- 

tary of the Association for a paper on 

“Observations and Experiences through 
eleven years as a City Manager” might have 
been unvleasantly interpreted to cover the 
term “Memoirs.” In passing at this time, 
therefore, it might be well to remind those 
who raed, that the writer is not ready to be 
shelved,— is not yet even mellow with age: 
This paper will deal merely with random re- 
flections over this brief eleven years. 

In 1914, a small group of men assembled at 
Springfield, Ohio. They called themselves 
“City Managers.” Not many of those consti- 
tuting the population of the United States at 
that time would have known’ exactly the 
meaning of the term, city manager. It was 
before the time of cross-word puzzles. There 
were those even at that time, who took the 
trouble to study the types and characteristics 
of these'men. Of course, this study too, was 
probably rather crudely done from the view- 
point of the modern psychologist. But at any 
rate such agencies for the work as were then 
undertaking it, pronounced the handful of 
men certainly sincere; possibly taking them- 
selves unduly seriously; and as a climax, 
surely, Oh, so very young! In fact they were 
not yet mature,—a mere bunch of youngsters. 
Now Henry M. Waite* was there, and Charles 
E. Ashhurner* was there and both must have 
felt flattered. As for me, now, I am sure that 
the passing years have removed at least this 
bitter stigma, 

There have been ten other annual meetings, 
since that first flocking together of the seven 
at Springfield. At the last meeting in Mon- 
treal last September, there were one hundred 
men. Even the casual observer would still 
mark the matter of sincerity of purpose. Per- 
haps he would think that the men still take 
themselves too seriously,—perhaps the work 
is that kind. He will conclude, however, that 
the Managers have become more mature .en. 
They are not regarding the position us a 
mere interlude but are conscientiously and 
earnestly endeavoring to master the phases 


of what they now consider their life work. 
There is a constant struggle for information 
or knowledge or plan that will serve to en- 
able them to better serve the community. 
Time has a way of sifting out facts. lf, in 
those very first years, the managers overes- 
timated their importance in the general 














O. E. CARR 


scheme of the manager plan how surely time 
has corrected the error. 

The most important factor in the council- 
manager plan remains the council,—the di- 
rectly elected representatives of the people. 
While a manager may plan and scheme for a 
city’s betterment, all such plans and schemes 
must sift through the safe guarding and per- 
haps restraining council, for the council di- 
rects the broad factors of policy. The man- 
ager only executes the details of a planned 
line of proceedure. 


*Both are in territory distant from the writer which fact renders this mention safe 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A CITY COUNCII 

Now the council hires the manager und 
they also dispense with his services. How 
wonderful it would be if they would all de 
termine the type of man they need and then 
go on a still hunt for the man who possesses 
the qualities which they require. For coun- 
cils do not always conceive of a plan for se- 
lection. It must be inferred that they are 
often entirely at sea. Sometimes they insti 
tute a system of inquiry and observation to 
determine the man. Sometimes they merely 
adopt a policy of watchful waiting. Some 
times they advertise and select possibilitie 
from the applications fer interviews. Some 
years ago the city of Sault Ste. Marie, Michi- 
gan advertised an open position for a cit: 
manager. The city clerk, acting for the 
council, made arrangements to see applicants, 
—apparently all applicants. One of these un 
fortunates came in good faith all the way 
from the Sunflower State. He felt of course. 
that he would not have been invited to make 
such inroads on his finance unless the council 
were awaiting his presence merely to confirm 
his appointment. He was much - surprised 
upon his arrival to find that the council were 
out of town. Apparently his coming was not 
so much of an event after all. He was not the 
only victim. Other applicants had been there 
from New England, from the Carolinas, from 
other states. More money had teen spent in 
travelling expenses by applicants who came 
on invitation of the council than the position 
paid in one year. Unfortunately, the council 
did not pay these expenses. It would surely 
mean the demoralization of the profession 
should many cities adopt this plan of select- 
ing a manager. 

THE THREE TYPES OF COUNCILMEN 

A council is a composite of individuals. Be- 
ing such it possesses the traits of individuals. 
As there are different kinds of managers, just 
so there are different kinds of councils. Some 
day, some one with time at his disposal will 
work out the kinds of managers and the kinds 
of councils. Then he will study the reaction 
of kind with type and vice-versa. But at this 
stage just a few reflections are pertinent, re- 
lating to the different kinds of councilmen. 
There are three types of councilmen who loom 
large in memory. The first kind every man- 
ager will honor. He is the man who has given 
himself to the community, solely, to do the 
good that he can do. He acts, from his view- 
point, for the best interests of his city; not 
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or the individuals thereof but for citizens as 
a whole. His is the face of blessed memory. 

There is a second type of councilman. His 
motto is “We strive to please.” He too, is 
anxious to serve his city,—ns a councilmar 
His political acts hinge on what kind of publi 
sentiment they tend to arouse. His ghost 
will not down. It walks and walks and its 
prophesy is always fear lest something aris« 
to ruin political fortunes. There are a few 
managers, probably, that speak the sam 
language as this type. It is the hope of the 
Managerial profession that the type be elim 
inated entirely. 

THE UNFAVORABLE COUNCILMAN 

There is a third sort which is fortunatel, 
not usual, but very important on account of 
the far reaching possibilities for evil. This 
kind of councilman represents a city commit- 
ted to the manager plan, yet he is not perso. 
ally in favor of it. It is but a step for such a 
man to connive in formulating some munici- 
pal policy which will be potent in causing the 
repudiation of the plan. This type is opposed 
to the manager plan because his personal 
selfish, political interest are not favored. 

For present mention the types remain 
three. The first type of councilman is mosi 
prominent. Because he is prominently repre- 
sented in councils he has made a notable ad- 
dition to history in government. His mind 
initiated the idea of the importation of the 
outside man. He it was who was the worth of 
experience, who applied the principles of 
business to government, who recognized the 
need of a dis-intereste:] manager, and the 
worth of broad and diversified professional 
training as opposed to local entanglements. 

The “Strive to Please” councilman adds 
another motto. It is, “There are as good men 
right here as there are in the United States.” 
He considers that the marger position is a 
“job” and not a profession. Naturally he 
feels that all iobs should go to supporters. A 
man should stand by his friends! And some- 
times this type of councilman does support a 
good man who, when he had gained the nec- 
essary exverience, will be a competent man. 
Sometimes, through such influence a local pol- 
itician is appointed. But the city is better off 
even so. For the appointee does have re- 
svonsibility and he does give his full time to 
duty. And it has happened that a council 
predominating with this type has failed to 
agree on a local man, has been driven to 


choose an outside man, and has finally seen 
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the light, is really enthused with the plan and 
finally converted to it. The world is ful of 
But a new proposition such 
manager plan should certainly be ad- 
ministered by its friends. Enemies within are 
ordinarily canker. 
type to 


strange things. 


as the 


It is such a delight to this 
show the people what a mistake they 
wher they adopted such a ’new fangied’ 


form of city 


made 
government. 
SWAPPING EXPERIENCES 

There have been many opportunities at the 
annual conventions for quiet hours where the 
boys have swapped experiences. Of course 


these times reveal individualities, reveal pe- 


culiarities and sometimes show personality of 
magnetic character. Here too is opportunity 
effect, of sel- 


ambition, of growth, of realiza 


for much study, of 
fishness, of 
tion, of But the hearing of tne 
various experiences in the various twists that 
individuality would give them, 
the listener another thought not 
but signficant. 


cause and 


character. 


suggests to 
new at all 
Making every allowance for 
of the manager 
and for the differences of the council, the fact 
remains that the individual char- 


acteristics too. 


the various characteristics 


cities have 


Some of the men have much trouble; some 
none at all. Eliminate the manager, elimi- 
nate the council and the element of the city 
remains, gracious or glowering. 


WHAT OF THE MANAGER’S LIFE? 
The element of 


ernment 


size it a factor. The gov- 
of a city of ten thousand or less is 
difficult to administer. The manager works 
hard and long whether he will or not. Every 
citizen constitutes a committee of one to see 
that there are no vacant moments. From day- 
light until dark the manager toils and his la- 
bors are not yet finished for he is on duty on 
the telephone until his last 


unsatisfied citi- 


zen is tucked away in bed. The sins of omis- 
sion and commission! Ask the manager of a 
knows! He has done them 


viewpoint of some one or 


small! place. He 
all, from the more 
of his But the training of the 
small city is a salutary one. 


ordeal he 


constituents. 


If the manager 


comes through the is entitled to a 


larger community with added opportunities 
and responsi’ ilities. 
Irrespective of size, however, there are 


cities possessing characteristics which wiil 
enshrine them forever in the memory of man- 
agers. Roughly stated these are the desirable 
which they 


and co-operating: a 


characteristics present,—a coun- 


cil, harmonious press 


willing to administration a fair 
chance to make good; a public where a spirit 
of good fellowship prevails; and lastly, state 
laws not needlessly 


give the 


burdensome nor vexa- 
These points are really interlocking. 
For a harmonious council often means a har- 
monious and the attitude of the 
often attitude of the public. 
State which are troublesome are those 
such as the Smith One Percent Law in Ohio, 
special assessment 


tions. 
press press 
presages the 
laws 


matters, and civil service 
laws designed to protect the employee and not 
the public. Sometimes it would seem as if 
newspaper men too, should adopt a code of 
ethics, and councilmen Some of the 
managers have always had the easy city to 
administer. They are just fortunate, for 
there are many cf the other kind and there is 
no way to tell which kind they are until daily 
living has thrown its revealing film on the 
screen of life. 


also. 


jut this I know. When I really am old and 
I look back over the years there is always 
going to be one bright dream,—living over, 
day by day the years which I have spent as 
manager of Dubuque, Iowa. Not mine the 
credit for its growth and progress! For this 
city has those characteristics which make the 
manager’s life worth while; which, indeed, 
give him back his faith in councils, in people 
and in the press. So loath in fact am I to 
leave it that five of the eleven years have been 
spent here. 


-s 





City Manager Plan in Utah 
At a meeting of the Utah State Realty 
Association held at Ogden on January 9th 


the principles of the manager form of govern- 
ment were approved by members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


As Utah is one of the few states of the 
United States which does not have an en- 
abling act enabling the cities to adopt the 
ticy manager plan, the present proposal of 


the Utah Municipal League to secure such an 
enabling act is of considerable interest. 


- 
a 





What has become of the old-fashioned coun- 


cil that had a fight at every meeting?—Des 
Moines Register. 
If this is intended as versonal to Webster 


City, the Register is informed that “the old- 
fashioned council” retired when the city mana- 
ger plan was adopted.—Webste 
Journal. 


City, lowa, 


f reema?n 
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Operation of Manager Government in Temple 


A City Having Poor Service With Equipment in Bad Order Gets Busniess Ad- 
ministration Which Gives Good Service at Less Cost 


By H. J. GRAESER, City Manager, Temple, Texas 


HE commission-manager form of gov- 

ernment for hte city of Temple, Texas, 

became effective August 1, 1922, and 
simultaneous with the new order of govern- 
ment the area of the incorporated city was 
increased from 2.88 square miles to 4.17 square 
miles. 

The new territory annexed was, as is usually 
the case, principally dependent on public facili- 
ties, built as promotion enterprises, generally 
cheap construction, and in this instance, mostly 
past their years of usefulness. Poorly graveled 
streets were in holes, and rough, black land 
dirt streets without drainage or care; water 
service lines, without exception, wrought iron 
pipe not exceeding two inches in diameter, 
and practically no sewer service at all. The 
total tax valuation in this new area was less 
than $500,000.00, therefore, it will be seen 
that it is a liability for several years yet to 
come. Yet, to add to the injury, this territory 
was not taxed by the city for the year 1922, 
and 1923 taxes were not collectable until late 
in 1923, because the tax season did not close 
until December 31, 1923. 

The streets of the old area were in poor 
state of repair, except for one-half mile 
of brick pavement. Six miles ‘of asphalt 
pavement were badly broken and in need of 
extensive repairs after four years of neglect, 
and originally of poor quality and construc- 
tion. Street lighting facilities were inadequate 
and insufficient, using, generally, sixty watt 
lamps in residence section at every other in- 
tersection, with are lights at every intersec- 
tion in the business district. The city had 
no dry garbage collection in the residence sec 
tion, but depended on cleanup campaigns con- 
ducted by civic clubs. Sanitary regulations 
were observed only as the pride of the neigh 
borhood set the standard. The accounting 
department of the city, including the water 
and sewer department, was inadequate, and 
delinquent taxes, water and sewer rents had 
run up to an enormous amount. The police 
department was not efficient, because it was 
controlled by political influence, which made 
conviction almost impossible. The fire de- 
partment, while politically controlled, was the 


most efficient of all departments, and was 
rendering a creditable service under the pre- 
vailing conditions. 

The writer summed up these failures as the 
result of two principal conditions: 

First—I.ack of organization. 

Second—Poor pay for services expected. 

To overcome these conditions, much diplo- 
macy was necessary, for it was considered best 
to pursue the course of showing these oppos 

















H. J. GRAESER 


ing forces the error of their way, ratrer than 
force them into submission. The rank and 
file of the employees of the city were support- 
ers of the old regime, but to discharge all 
these men, who were loyal to those formerly 
in authority, was not even considered, and it 
was determined to show them quickly as pos- 
sible, the advantages and benefits of the new 
order of management. The newly a»pointed 


manager called a meeting of all employees and 


— 








as 


e- 
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explained to them the plan of organization 
and operations to be pursued. 

The positions of general foreman of streets 
and general foreman of water and sewer had 
to be filled in the re-organization. Public 
sentiment was not ripe to fill such positions 
with non-resident men, therefore, men of 
special training and experience could not be 
secured. However, the re-organization re- 
lieved the chief engineer of the water works, 
who knew the plants thoroughly, and had a 
good general knowledge of the system. He 


lowing percentage comparison of payrolls for 
April, 1922, and August, 1924: 


Paes CS | <ciccntipekennael seeitinidinebshion 44.56% 
Truck drivers, central station ...... 16.67% 
Truck drivers, suburban stations 11.76% 
Firemen, central station ................ 11.11% 
Firemen, suburban stations ........ 5.88% 
Suburban stations provide family apart- 


ments and conveniences, while central sta- 
tions makes no family provisions, therefore, 
the difference in salary increases, not hereto- 


fore recognized. Two additional firemen were 

















SOUTH NINTH STREET—LAYING FLOOD W 
RE-INFORCED CONCRETE P 
Was appointed as general foreman. It was 
observed that the sanitary supervisor was a 
practical man, and could control men, so it 
was decided to extend his authority to includ 
general street rk as general foreman of 
both depart: nts. These two men developed 
rapidly under the supervision of the manager, 
and quickly put the water and sewer and street 
devartments o7 i nian of effective advance- 
ment. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
The chief of the fire department was en- 
vaged in other business, and gave the fire de- 
partment only part time fer fires or depart- 
ment meeting Ty justice to the new govern- 
ment, he resigned to permit the appointment 
of a full time chief. This was accomplished 
by promoting the assistant fire chief, resulting 
in an organization, better disciplined, mor 
efficient and more contented. These men were 
generally underpaid, and quickly as possible 


salaries were materially increased in the fol- 


ATER SEWER PREPARATORY TO CONSTRUCTING 
AVEMENT, SEVEN INCHES THICK 


added to the force to provide for the increase 
population of the city, made necessary to pro- 
tect the key rate. 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 

The city marshal, under the old regime, was 
retained as chief of pclice department, and all 
the men retained, with the understanding that 
no political ties or obligations shall exist. 
Strange as this may seem, local conditions 


were so completely changed to permit this to 
} 


e accomplished. 

A city attorney and a city judge (recorder) 
vere appointed, both being men fearless of 
criticism and determined to do justice to all 
alike. 
ence in the pelice department to make law en- 


These two men were the main influ- 


forcement effective and productive of improved 

conditoins. The proceeds of the corporation 

court given helow will evidence the improved 

efficiency in a great measure: 
Receipts of year ending March 31, 
old regime, $197.00 


1922, 
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Receipts for four months ending July 31, 
1922, old regime, 0.00. 

Receipts of 
31, 1923, 
Receipts of year ending March 31, 
new $1,922.00. 


eight months ending March 

new regime, $1,096.00. 

1924, 

regime 
Receipts of nine months, ending Decembe: 
81, 1924, new 
Yet it is universally admitted that law viola- 

tions 


regime, $1,572.00 


are not as prevalent as formerly. it 


will also be noticed that the improved con- 


dition was without delay. Salaries in this de- 


partment were increased as follows: 
Chief of Police . oe ; . ; 25 
*atro!lmen ......... - i De 
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covering. Teams and equipment were secured t: 
as soon as possible. Six miles of asphalt a 
streets were repaired, all dirt streets graded 
several times; drainage ditches and drain - 
pipes cleaned out; 4300 linear feet of brick 7 
paved streets built, and 2,000 feet flood water @ 
drains (including 21” and 24” tile and 380 f 
feet 4x5 re-inforced concrete box) and num- a 
erous concrete street crossings, were built < 
during the year ending March 31, 1924, at a h 
total expenditure of $25,400.00, of which $11,- c 
190.00 was for capital improvements; $6,700 s 
repair to paved streets, and balance to general 0 
maintenance. The previous year’s exnendi- 
ture was $12,400.00 with $1,525.00 account s 
t 














SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 


TO BE PAVETI 
STREET DEPARTMENT 

The only equipment in this department Aug- 
1922, Emerson tractor, sever 
old, 
one five barrel asphalt kettle and small suppl) 
This 


ana 


ust 1, Was an 


years old, one road grader, seven years 
of hand tools, no live stock of any kind. 

for the 
maintenance of seventy miles black, waxy dirt 


was the only equipment repair 


ten miles of paved streets, with 


Fi- 


nancial conditions made strictest econ my nec 


streets. and 


street forces in prportion to equipment. 


and purchase of needed equipment was 
kee D 
wet winter months, the man- 


essary 


impossible, but to streets in passable 


condition for the 


ager sought the aid of the county commis 
sion, who granted the city the use of some 
equinment for several months. As soon as 


financial conditions permitted, a gravel pit 
] 


and several trucks were purchased, and grave! 


streets repaired. Four and 


streets were given a respectable re 


gravel 


GRADING COMPLETED, 
WITH 


one-half miles of 


FOR 5 
BRICK 


READY 
VITRIFIED 


INCH CONCRETE BA“E, 


repair to paved streets, the latter repairs 
having been made hy the new administration. 

The fiscal year beginning April 1, 1924, 
opened with 6000 sq. yds. of pavement under 


construction, which was finished in June, 1924, 


389 feet 18” flood water sewers has been l/aid, ' 


and 21000 feet of 18” tile sewer is now under 


construction. Three blocks grave! streets 
ten inches deep, and thirty feet wide hav 
been constructed. Three car loads 18” to 24” 
tile have been laid under crossings or dirt 
streets. One 4”°x7” re-inforced concrete cul 


ert, thirty-two feet lo completed; about 
1500 cubic yards gravel used on street repairs 
at average cost of $1.35 per cubic vard: 25,- 
000 square yards paved street covered wit! 
cover coat asphalt squeegee and fine grave 
Included in the above to Decembe Sl, 1924, 
is charged to capital expenditures $16,056.0uU 
for pavine and drainage. All foregoing capi- 
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ta! expenditures have been taken out genera! 

operating funds, not bond sale proceeds. 
The citizens hecame 

July 


enthused in vaving 
$50,000.00 bond 
interest payable serially at 
$10,000.00 per year, 


streets, and in voted a 


issue, bearing 


and purchased by city 
From this source 


10,000 


from sinking funds on hand. 


of revenue there have been completed 


square yards of brick pavement and many 
hlocks under construction, under contract 
covering two and three-fourths miles paved 


streets, about half of which is vitrified brick 
nerete base, and other half seven 


re-intor ed concrete 


on five inch ce 
inch pavement. This work 
October 1, 1925 at : 


$212,000.00 of which the cit) 


should be comp! 


total expe of 


Two filter units, 500,000 gallons each, and 

one sedimentation basin 44ft. x 50 ft., 

12” deep, all re-inforced concrete, $15,600. 

One 3,000,000 gallon Allis Chalmers cen- 

trifugal pump and pump well, $9,800.00. 

Two thousand feet cast iron water mains 
$3,600.00. 


and fire hydrants, &: 

New meters and meter boxes, $4,500.00. 

Retired $21,000 deficiency warrants issued: 
under old regime total investment of $64,500 
of which there August 1, 1922, 
$14,783.00. There has been added to capital 
investment for 9 months ending December 31; 
1924, 9,800 feet 6’ 
feet two inch water service main, and fourteen 
Corey fire hydrants at a cost of $18,480.00. 


was on hand 


cast iron water main; 1935 

















NOETH Ti ..D STREET VITRIFIED BRICK ON 


$60,009.00, on the that 


the city pavs 25 nlus engineering and over- 


plan 


project. 


WATER DEPARTMENT 


On August 1, 1922, there were about 400, 
or even more, dead meters, and many more 
needed repairing and cleaning. During the 
past two years 438 new meters have been put 
in service There have been repaired 485 


during the past twelve 


that many mors 


months and reasonably 
the 
getting these 


during twelve 


previous 


months. The result of meters 


in overation has made noticeable increase in 
revenues during the past twenty-four months 
There have been 900 meter boxes placed, of 


which about 600 were used for meters hereto- 


fore without protection. 
estments in 


March, 


The capital im water depart- 


1924, were as fol- 


ment. veal ending 


CONCRETE BASE. 


STREET NEARLY FINI-HED 


SEWER DEPARTMENT 


Capital additions year ending March 


31, 1924, new sewer mains ............ 2,230.00 
Capital additions for nine months 
ending December 31, 1924, 2840 feet 
ROW SOWSCR WATE  qcccccvcnsvsscssccssenisicne 1,400.00 
Total additions and betterments in 
water and sewer department for 
twenty-one months, ending Decem- 
ae er ee 86,000.00 


On hand August 1, 1922 
Deficiency Dec. 21, 1924 
Tota) 

Net 


December 21, 


$14,783.00 

6,228.00 
20,011.00 

from August 1, 1922 to 
SIPAS ~ dine wdenapsenanecenenies 65,989.00 


Total net gain in water and sewer de- 


increase 


partments by follows: 
19929 
1923 


1924 


years as 
Year ending March 31, 
March 31, 
March 31, 


$ 5,083.00 
12,960.00 
32,480.00 


Year 


ending 


Year ending 
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Six months ending Sep. 30, 1924 19,201.00 

These results were obtained by increasing 
our revenues from increased rates for water 
sold to two railway companies; properly meter- 
ing all consumers; getting reduction in 
electric power; reducing operating and main 
tenance expenses, all the result of careful ob- 
servance of the 
efficient organization. 
increase grains the 
8000 minimum 
January, 1924, instead 
to that date. 


There was only one salary reduction made, 


25% 


and proper and 
In the face of the above 
consumers 


business, 


were given 
effective 
of 2,000 gallons prior 


gallons allowance, 


while there were several substantial increases 
All the full 
standard commonly recognized. 


granted. salaries being up to 
CENERAI 

The equalization of the taxing system had 

reached that 


refused to undertake equalization, 


such a condition reputable men 
because of 
the impossibility of accomplishing the result, 
and the unpleasant criticism necessary to suf- 


fer. Therefore, in September, 1923, we had 


installed the Unit Tax System by Stener 
Gallagher & Croos, a firm of valuation ap- 
praicers of San Antonio. 

The tax valuation under the old system, 


value, 


Unit 


based on 70% of real 
000.00 v hile 


sessed values we re 


produced £9 .605,- 


under the System, the as- 


taken on 60% of real value 


’ 


and preduced $11,123,000. The tax rates for 
vears 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922 were $7.00, 
including 75‘ for schoo] maintenance The 


rate for 1923 was reduced to $1.90, including 


75¢ for school maintenance. Tax rate for 1924 


was recuced to 31.70 including 70c for scho 
maintenance. 


The 


including interest and sinking 


cash balance in operating funds (no* 


funds on bonds d 


debts, or school maintenance funds) March 
81, 1922, was $18,586.00, on March 31, 1922 
was $40,469.00.. On March 31, 1924, $40,772 
These increase reserves set up over and abov 
the large capital investments made in stre 

improvement also £3,200.00 increase annual! 
cost for street lights: $5,300.00 cost of new 
tax system; $25,000.00 paid for a municipal 


overa house, purchased by old 
but no payments madc. 
CC vered by 


1924: 


Total capital expenditures (not 
bond debt) 8-1-1929 to 12-31- 


Street 


from 
department . $ 27,456.00 


30,300.00 


General fund 


Water 


and sewer departments 65,989.00 


administration, 
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Increase cash reserve ............ 22,186.00 
al 145,931.00 
Exclusive of greater convenience and more : 


efficient maintenance. 

All figures are taken from the auditor’s re- 
ports, but shown in round numbers, omitting 
cents. 

In addition to the above improvements the 
husiness interest paid for the construction of 
sixteen blocks white way lighting system, city 
assuming cost of operation and maintenance. 


te 
>— 





Merely a Detail 
A local newspaver of Escanaba, Michigan, 
states that the electrification of the municipal 
pumping the addition of 
machinery costing $10,000 to permit a saving 


water station by 


of $5,000 annually, cannot but be recognized 


as a sound business step taken by the city ad- 


ministration. Electrification of the city water 


pumping station was considered a number of 


years ago, by various administrations under 


the old aldermanic form of government, but in 


spite of the annual saving admitted a possible 
through the change, the municiy ty va 
continually without funds to finan 


ject. 


The change is now made unde) 


of City Manager Fred R. Harris a1 
sidered only an incident in the yea ra 
tion, whereas it would have been a major pro- 
ject under the old form of governm« 

This newspaper further comme! he 
fact that “the city’s del ire being paid off 
city taxes are bh reduced, and more pu 
improvements are going forward than eve! 


before in the history of 





. 


Praises Government in Springfield 


t 
The municival manager form of government 
in Springfield which is proving to be uc- 
cess here in nearly all ways is noted ther 
communities and it is not rare wher ‘ o1 
is made of the success of the ventur his 


community. 


Fred H. Harris of Brattleboro, 


in a talk at Bellows Falls a few nights ago, 

said that “Springfield is the outstand ex- 

ample of the town management plan in Vet 

mont” and pointed out that “whereas Spring 

field previous to its present form of govern- 

ment had the poorest roads and the highest 
taxes in Windsor county, it now had the be 

roads and the west taxes.”’—F S q- | 
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Managerial Practice in Berkeley 


A Statement of Some Principles Underlying City Management in a City of 
Seventy Thousand People 


JOHN N. Epy, City Mana 


hen one undertakes the duties of 
City Manager in any city he realizes, 
of course, that he alone cannot do 
the whole job; that his administrative effort 
must be spread over activities and functior 
and enterprises, the details of which are al- 
together too numerous to be performed by 
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any one person. If he does not know this ir 
the beginning, the fact will be impressed 
upon him i1 e early days of his experien 

The first questions the manager must answer 
therefore, are these: Of all the things 
which together constitute the public service 


in this city, what specific things shall I do 


In respect to this particular ctiy government 
how is administrative control to be act 
plished and ntained? 
T he cwers nese quest ns are y 
y ] [Th ™m + iff ! 
« at Ce ne mM = signinca i 


ger, Berkeley, California 


ment affecting administrative practice or 
procedure is, obviously, the city charter; and 
if its provisions do not permit of answers to 
the questions that are satisfactory to the in- 
dividual asking them, he had better have 
gone elsewhere with his aspirations. The 
function of a manager is to manage; and un- 
less this fundamental principle is reflected in 
the act creating the office, the thing is a sub- 
terfuge, and endeavor predicated upon it must 
be futile. Supervision is too often viewed in 
the abstract, interpreted as a vague, purpose 
less effort, as something without which the 
ultimate result would be just as valuable. On 
the contrary, supervision or management is a 
very concrete thing that can be made to op- 
erate along definite and prescribed lines for 
any enterprise. The first function or activity 
the City Manager must analyze, then, is his 
own; his first organization effort must be di- 
rected at himself. 

In the space alloted for this paper there 
can be presented but a brief outline of the 
more important principles that have been ac- 
cepted, and the high spots of managerial 
practice that has been developed in Berkeley. 
It is not suggested that perfection has been 
attained or even closely approached. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the setting down of the 
following combination of ethics, instructions, 
and “job specifications” will serve a useful 
purpose, particularly in that it may elicit the 
comment and criticism of more experienced 
administrators. 

THE MANAGER AND THE COUNCIL 

1. As “the administrative head of the City 
Government,” the City Manager is respon- 
sible only to the legislative body, the Council, 
which is the supreme authority of the City. 
This responsibility runs to the Council as a 
body and not to any member or group of 
members. The City Manager shall observe 
and be governed by all instructions emanat- 
ing from the Council, whether offered form- 
ally as resolutions or ordinances, or inform- 
ally as suggestions of the committee of tie 
whole. Beyond this, he shall recognize in the 
Mayor and individual council members a most 
helpful source of information and advice; but 
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ia all administrative matters so discussed he 
shall make his own decisions and assume full 
responsibility therefor, 

The legislative body of Berkeley, consisting 
of Mayor and of eight Council members, has 
never created standing committees. Commit- 
tee of the Whole meetings are held at irregu- 


lar intervals, perhaps averaging two each 
month. Temporary committees are some- 
times chosen for specific purposes. 

2. The office of City Manager is one of 


dignity, responsibility and authority, and as 
such it must be respected by every member 
of the public service. The City Manager may 
do nothing to cheapen the position in the eyes 
of the Council, employees, or the public; he 
shall assume full responsibility for his acts; 
and he must exercise authority with fairness 
and intelligent judgment. He can 
egate authority beyond recall. 


never del- 


3. The legislative body (Mayor and Coun- 
cil) and the administrative authority (City 
Manager) shall each adhere strictly to their 
respective functions, as provided in the char- 
ter, and neither shall encroach upon the do- 
main of the other. 

The frank and 
principle by both parties has 
helpful locally. It is a prerequisite of 
cessful operation of the manager plan. 

4. The City Manager’ shall advise’ the 
Council in respect to legislation which he 
deems desirable or necessary; but all legisla- 
tive decisions shall be those of the Council. 

5. All matters essentially of an adminis- 
trative nature which are mistakenly pre- 
sented, generally by citizens, to the Council 
for consideration, shall be referred to the City 
Manager for disposal; and no report thereon 
will be submitted by him to the Council un 
less expressly called for. 

6. Whenever the Council refers any matter 
for investigation and report by an adminis- 
trative official or employee, the same shall be 
referred to the City Manager who will usvally 
re-refer it to a department or person for ap- 
propriate attention. 
trative official upon a matter originally re 
ferred by the Council shall be addressed t: 
and passed to 


this 
most 


early recognition of 
proved 


suc- 


A report by an adminis- 


who will 


transmit it to the Council with his approval 


the City Manager 


or such comment as he deems pertinent. 

(See form for initiating “Matters Referred 
by Council”) 

As an exception to the above, it should be 
stated that the City Clerk and the City At- 
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lais 


torney, although administrative offi ap- 
pointed by the City Manager, frequently act 
from the Council. 


This is obviously in line with proper proced- 


under direct instructions 
ure, from the very nature of the duties of the 


two officials, and the Council’s dependence 
upon them for special advice and assistance 
relative to legislation. 

The practice 


above, might easily burden 


mentioned in paragraph 6 
the City Manager 
if he attempted to give personal attention to 
all such matters, especially in larger cities. 
It appears, however, that it eliminates any 
possibility of misunderstanding on the p.rt 
of administrative department heads as to 
their relation to the Council; and almost all 
of the re-referring can be done by the City 
Manager’s Assistant or Secreiary, or by the 
City Clerk, if an appointee of the City Man. 
ager. The practice is particularly beneficial, 
of course, during that period immediately fol- 
lowing reorganization. 

7. In the case of legislative matters in re- 
spect to which the Council requests the City 
Manager to supply pertinent data, the City 
Manager shall accompany his report with a 
recommendation only when directed by the 
Council to do so. Al! reports shall be typed. 

8. The City Manager is 
charter to participate in 
cannot vote on 


authorized by 
legislation, but he 
any measure. In addressing 
the Council, as at all other times, he must re- 
member that his viewpoint and interest are 
city-wide, and wholly impersonal. Wisdom, 
good taste and courtesy dictate that he shall 
recognize he is not a member of the legisla- 
tive body. 

9. By virtue of his office, the City Manager 
will have frequent opportunity to discuss leg- 
islative matters with citizens of the commun- 
ity. At all times his position must be one of 
recognition of the finality of the Council’s 
authority and of loyal confidence in its wis- 
dom and integrity. If he cannot have this at- 
titude honestly, he should resign. Under no 
circumstances may the City Manager partici- 


pate in personal differences involving mem- 
bers of the legislative body or other elected 
officials not under his jurisdiction. He shall 


neither say nor do anything that tends to com- 


mit the legislative hody to any policy or pro- 


gram which would embarrass its members in 
the performance of their function. 

THE MANAGER AND DEPARTMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


10. All appointive chief officials or 


HEADS AND 


depart- 
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ment heads shall be selected by 


Manager acting in person. 
ity must not be delegated. 


the City 
This responsibil- 
The duties of the 
fixed wy the 
Council, the City Manager shall himself de- 
termine the qualifications deemed essential. 


several positions having been 


Subordinate employees shall be selected by 
the head of the department in which they are 
to serve, appointment being made by the City 
Manager upon receipt of appropriate recom- 
mendation. In the case of junior executives, 
assistants or deputies, the City Manager 
shall interview the candidates referred to him 
by the department head and shall confer with 
him the appointment. 
form for use in requesting appointments.) 

11. The City Manager shall fix the broad 
administrative policy under which the several 
administrative departments function; but ap- 
pointive chief officials shall be responsible to 
the City Manager for the conduct of their de- 


before making (See 


partments and activities, being wholly fre« 
to exercise their individual initiative and 
ability and a_ strict departmental control. 


Regulations for the guidance of employes is- 
sued by departmental heads td supplement 
those established by the City Manager, shal 
be approved by him. 

12. Department heads and employes accept- 
ing appointment in the administrative branch 
of the shall familiarize themselves 
with the form of government and the line of 
authority extending the City 


service 


upward to 

Manager. 
13. Except 

sion requires otherwise, the 


when the exigency of the occa- 
City Manager 
shall not give instructions to sub-ordinate em- 
ployes of administrative departments, but he 
shall act thru chief officials or department ex- 
ecutives in charge. 

14. The City Manager shall be 
upon reasonable notice and by appointment, 
for consultation with department heads. The 
first obligation of the City Manager is to 
maintain prevailing service and functions at 
a high standard of efficiency and economy. 

15. The qualifications for 
pal employment are 


available 


essentia! munici- 


character, acceptable 
ability and enthusiastic interest in the work. 
Except in resmect to such part-time positions 
regularly established, chief officials 
and employees are 
to the 
ployee 


as may be 
required to give full time 
public service. No administrative em- 
may become involved in what is usually 
called 


7 


16. Every 


poiitics 


effort shall be made to 


. ] 
reasonanie 
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maintain salary schedules comparable with 
those paid by private business for like service 
and conditions. All salaries shall be fixed 
by the Council, the City Manager submitting 


recommendation in each case. 


17. Every employee shall be expected to de- 
vote some time cut of hcurs to self improve- 
ment. Appropriate measures shall be adopted 
for employees in their peculiar 
duties, and for informing them in respect to 
the operation of the several governmental 
agencies and departments. 


instructing 


18. The City Manager shall have reasonably 
frequent contacts with chief officials and em- 
ployees by visiting the several offices and de- 
partments during working hours, and by group 
conferences. 

19. The City shall not attempt 
to do or to have done in his own office any- 
thing falling properly within the province of, 
or which can be done by, an established de- 
partment. He must not build around himself 
a separate staff that will duplicate the work 
of others. 


Manager 


20. While each department and its personnel 
shall have its specific function to perform, all 
shall understand that they are parts of a 
single, unified administrative service. 


21. It is the duty and privilege of all offi- 
cials and employees, including the City Man- 
ager, to uphold the honor and dignity of the 
public service. 

THE CITY MANAGER AND THE PUBLIC 

22. The City Manager shall be accessible 
to the public during a part of each working 
day, and to a reasonable degree he shall be 
available for evening meetings and public 
gatherings. He shall give respectful attentiom 
complaint and suggestion brought 
to his attention, either in person or thru 2 
competent assistant. Realizing that all the 
talent in the community is rarely found on the 
public payroll, he should be on the alert for 
helpful suggestions and constructive criticism. 

23. The attitude of the City Manager and 
of all employees toward the public shall be one 
of frankness and helpfulness. He shall fur- 
nish the public with pertinent and useful in- 
formation as the occasion demands and within 
the limitation imposed by appropriations. He 
shall endeavor to secure the utmost public 
confidence in and for the municipal service, 
which can be done only by maintaining a high 
standard of efficiency and courtesy within the 


to every 
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organization and by his own willingness to 
meet and public cordially and in a spirit of 
comlete co-operation. He must not forget—- 
and if he should, he will soon find himseif 
with plenty of leisure to remember it—that 
governments and public servants are creatures 
of the people. 

24. The employmert or release of an ad- 
ministrative employee may never assume the 
proportions of a public issue. Except in 
respect to the legislative body and other elec- 
tive oflicials, the public is interested in re- 
sults rather than in people. The public owes 
to no person a place on its payroll. 

25. The City Marager shall not attemnt to 
dictate the news or editorial policy of news- 
papers in their attitude toward the City Gov- 
ernment; and with equal determination shall 
he permit no newspaper to dictate to him. 

THE MACHINERY OF MANAGEMENT 

The work of a City Manager is to prose- 
cute the program of improvements, service and 
activities adopted by the Council, at a cost 
and expense which shall not exceed and per- 
ferably shall be less than the total appropr- 
ated for the purpose. Of this two-fold ob- 
jective the control of expenditures is usually 
regarded as the more important. 


1. The budget enjoys first claim upon the 
nersonal time and attention of the City Man- 
ager during the period of its preparation. 
Regardless of the number of persons who work 
upon it, the budget must go to the Council 
as his personal effort and recommendation. 
The same is true of the work program of 
which the budget is the dollar and cents esti- 
mate. 


Appropriations made by the Council shculd 
be free from much of the detail of the budget, 
thus affording a measure of flexibility in ad- 
ministration. The City Manager shall per- 
sonally pass upon requests to modify budget 


detail within appropriation items. 


2. Upon passage of the approvriation ordi- 
nance, department ‘ads shall submit to the 
City Manager an expenditure for each detail 


item of the budget and for each month of the 


year, basing their “budget splits” upor 
monthly work schedules. Upon approval by 
the City Manager, these monthly estimates 
hall be pas-¢ { the Budgetary Control 
Department cr officer as the basis for expendi- 
ture contrel; and no requisition or employ- 
ment, the effect of which would be to exceed 


the previously determined monthly estimate 
or budget split, may be ckehed by such officer 
without personal approval by the City Man- 
ager. Whenever an exvenditure “overrun” is 
authorized by the City Manager, the amount 
thereof shall be deducted from the estimates 
for following months. Expenditure “Under- 
runs” shall be available at any time during 
the fiscal year. 

The hudgetary control officer shall report 
direct to the City Manager and shall supply 
such monthly, or more frequent, expenditure 
analysis for all department accounts and ap- 
propriation items as the City Manager may 
require for his own information or for trans- 
mittal to the Council. 


3. The annual budget and appropriation 
ordinance being predicted upon a conservative 
revenue estimate prepared by months for the 
entire fiscal year, it shall be the duty of the 
budgetary control officer to maintain a con- 
tinuous record of receipts and to prepare 
monthly for the City Manager a comparative 
statement of estimated, actual and vrobable 
future receipts. 


4. The annual budget shall contain an item 
known as the “City Manager’s Emergency 
Fund,” which shal! be subject to control by 
the City Manager only, who may use suca 
fund to meet emergency needs or to augment 
departmental appropriations which have been 
exhausted. The amount of this fund shal! 
not be out of proportion to the total of all 
appropriations; and transfers from it to other 
funds or items shal! be authorized by the City 
Manager in person. 

In Berkeley this fund has been slightly 


less than one percent of total appropriations. 


5. Each department head shall submit to 
the City Manager a monthly report of th 
business and accomplishment of the depart 
ment. These reports shall cover not more than 
one typed page, letter size, and shall be so 
lesigned as to present vertinent data in con- 
se and understandable form; and they must 
ve read and acted upon promptly by the City 
Manager. 


§. The City Manager must accept personal 
respons:bility for, and must therefore keep 
himself fully informed regarding, three pri 
There are: 
Budgetary Control, previously referred to, 
Purchases; and Personnel Administration. 


mary elements of supervision. 


Purchasing shall be effected thru a Purchas- 
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ing Agent who may have other duties assigned 
him. In Berkeley the Purchasing Agent acts 
also as Assistant to the City Manager. He 
shall buy for the City exactly as he would for 
any other business, namely on a basis of price 
and quality. A record of all price quotations 
and informal awards shall be maintained. 


Regardless of the inclusion of any item in 
the budget, purchases shall be made only in 
the prescribed manner upon requisition. No 
department head is authorized to buy, or in 
any manner to commit the city in respect to 
the purchase of any article, unless the vur- 
chasing agent shall such 
action. In public business as in private life, 
small savings contribute to a substantial sur- 
plus. 


formally approve 


7. The City Manager may and must delegat» 
a considerable degree of authority in respect 
to personnel administration to depart nent 
heads. Ne employee shall be dismissed by the 
City Manager without first conferring with 
the department head concerned; and depart- 
ment heads shall not dismiss employees on the 
permanent or monthly roll without first bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the City 
Manager. An exception would be recognized 
in the case of flagrant insubordination or cther 
serious misconduct. Employees in the day 
labor class may be dismissed by departmen* 
heads without reference to the City Manager. 


All administrative employees shall have the 
right of appeal to the City Manager; they 
may not avpeal to the Council. The City 
City Manager may constitute a temporary or 
permanent Personnel Board to hear and ad- 
vise him in respect to special cases; but he 
shall not relinquish his final control and re- 
sponsibility. 

Department heads shall notify the City 
Manager, the record to be maintained for him 
by his assistant or secretary, of any act or 
delinquency on the part of a permanent em- 
ployee, the repetition of which would justify 
dismissal. 

8. The City 
degree, delegate detail to others. 
the nature of his work, however, he cannot 


Manager must, to a maximum 


Because of 


avoid a detailed analvsis and study of many 
of the problems that reach him; and he must 
arrange his time and his office accomodations 
concentrate upon such 


to as to be able to 


matters without interruption. 


9. All documents passing to and from the 
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City Manager’s desk must be handled by the 
same individual. 

10. It is advantageous for a definite part 
of the day to be sct aside for appointments, 
leaving the of the 
inspection of 


remainder day free for 
analysis of 


etc. 


reports, activities, 

li. Trere shali be maintained by an attache 
of the City Manager’s office a rigid follow up 
of al! matters referred by the Council to the 
City Manager and of all matters referred by 
him to another. Without doubt, a most signifi- 
cant aid to successful administration is a fol- 
low up system maintained by the head of the 
organization. 

12. The City Manager shall read in person 
only that incoming mail which a trained and 
competent decides should have his 
Mail reaching the City 
Manager’s office which is referred to another 


assistant 
personal attention. 


for reply shall be cknowledged by the City 
Mnager’s office, within two days, and usually 
by printed post card, advising disposition of 
the inquiry. 


13. There shall be delivered to the City 
Manager each morning a thin copy of every 
outgoing letter written hy all departments dur- 
ing the previous day. These shall be 
bound and read by the City Manager’s assist- 
ant who will then submit the file to the City 
Manager, indicating the copies which should be 
read by him. This has proved a valuable con- 
trol feature and serves to give the City Man- 


copies 


ager’s office a helpful impression regarding 
the people who bandle official correspondence. 
It consumes much less time than one would 


exvect. 


14. Significant instructions 
City Manager shal! be in writing. 

15. The Manager shall designate an 
attache of his office who may act for him in 
certain matters resuiring the attention of his 
office; and all employees must respect the 
authcerity thus delegated by the City Manager. 

16. The City shall 


employees an observance of 


the 


issued by 


City 


Manager require of all 
regular and ap- 
vropriate working hours and himself shall be 
guilty of no laxity in this respect. By his in- 
terest, enthusiasm, attention to duty and con- 
sistent and painstaking effort, he shall stimu- 
late the organization to increased accomplish- 
ment. He shall exemplify the doctrine of 
good, hard work, for which there can be no 
substitute. 
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“We, the People” of Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Selections From Letters and Statements Commenting on Changes Wrought by 


Four Years of City 





Clarksburg, with a population ap- 
proximating 35,000, adopted the city- 
manager plain in 1921,—Harrison G. 
Otis, the first manager, taking office 
July first of that year. Mr. Otis pre- 
viously served as city manager at 
Beaufort, S. C., and at Auburn, Me. 
He is one of the oldest members of 
| this association, attended all 
eleven of meetings, and 
served as executive secretary for four 


has 


its annual 








| years.—Editor. 





STRANGER coming into Clarksburg 
is impressed with its solid institutions 
and the activities of its people, and 
compares it with a city of 100,000 population. 
—Ben Lindsey. 
OUT OF THE WILDERNESS 

It is a pleasure indeed to pass favorable 
comment on our city-manager form of govern- 
ment. I think we feel very much as the child- 
ren of Israel must have felt when they finally 
emerged from the wilderness. The general 
appearance of the town, especially the business 
center, is the most marked example of “before 
and after taking” I can conceive of. 

The running of the city upon a strictly 
business basis and the efficiency of the several 
departments of our city government is evi- 
dence enough of the success of the manage- 
ment, as well as of our present city charter. 
—S. R. Bentley, Pres., 


of Cam merce. 


Clarksburg Chamber 


TRAINED LEADERSHIP LOGICAL 

The city manager plan of government, under 
which Clarksburg operates, is sound in prin- 
ciple Business 


and 


and practice. concerns and 
schools churches, demand 
leadership of special training and exverience. 


A progressive city, fostering all of these, can- 


organizations, 


not demand less of efficiency in its leadership. 

—Rev. Charles G. Stater, Pres., Kiwanis club. 
PLAN PROVES A SUCCESS 

The (council-manager) form was found 

to be admirably suitable for Clarksburg and 

it (has) worked out precisely as its designers 


had contemplated. The new form of municipal 


Manager Government 


government (has) success.—Edi- 


proved a 


torial The Clarksburg Daily Telegram. 
WELL ORGANIZED INSTITUTION 
City hall is a well organized institution 


these days. The city’s records are as well 
kept as are those of the best private concerns 
in Clarksburg. Anyone who wants to know 
anything about the public business can find 
it out in a few minutes.—Editorial, The 
Clarksburg Exponent. 
PURLICITY WORTH WHILE 
The illustrated reports and bulletins pub- 
lished by the city, under the city-manager 
plan, are of considerable importance to its 
citizenship. Such publicity naturally exerts 
a strong influence in matters pertaining to 
the welfare and progress of the community, 
the economic distribution of its funds, and 
the health and hanpiness of its people.-—Benj. 
A. Watts, Watts-Sartor-Lear Co. 
DEBT REDUCED—TAXES LOW 
Paying debts is not always easy, but it is 





THE 


CITY FLAG 





always creditable. Under its present manage- 
ment, Clarksburg has materially reduced its 
city indebtedness, while maintaining a tax 
rate among the lowest in the state and financ- 
ing an improvement program that has been 


quite remarkable —Hugh Jarvis, Union Na- 
tional Bank. 
“FOR VALUE RECEIVED” 
We are getting good value for the taxes 


we pay in Clarksburg. 

We congratulate the city on the 
large amount of street paving that has been 
done under the present administration.—F. C. 
Gaylord, The Hornor-Gaylord Co. 


want ft 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


The constructive program of city improve- 


ment, which has been planned and carried cut 
under the city-manager plan of government, 
has won the confidence and approval of all 
right-thinking people—Ethel Jane Davis. 
Pres., The Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. 
REAL ESTATE ENHANCED 
Under the present city management, which 
has been in effect for four years, the streets 
better condition 
than any time during the past 21 years, and 
by 


of Clarksburg have been in 


such and 


management 


improvement of 





HARRISON G. OTIS 
streets it has greatly increased the 
R. B. Willis 


Company. 


value of 
mr, T he Willison Ree } 


real estate 


Estate 


PAVING PROMOTES BUILDING 
It is an apparent fact that residental build 
ing follows street imnorovement. Clarksburg 


is no exception. Building permits, (notice 
ably for residences and garages) have 
than doubled in the past 
Richards, T he Richards 
ADAMSTON IMPROVEMENT 

The Lions Club of 


means of 


mor 
three years, = ¢ 
Construction Ce 


PRAISED 


Clarksburg takes this 


expressing its appreciation to ou 


citv manager and council for the 


splendid 
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improvement at Adamston, 


the 
underground crossing of the B. & O. Railroad, 


including 


at the cost of about $100,000. This has added 
to the safety of thousands, it being the gate- 
way leading to and from our city both north 
and west.—-Newell J. Pres., Lions 
Clib of Clarksburg. 


Hayman, 


EXPRESS SERVICE EXTENDED 

The paving of approximately twelve miles 
of city streets, under the present form of gov- 
ernment, has permitted extensions of our ex- 
press service to outlying resident sections in- 
cluding Adamston, Hartland and North View 
—z. D. Calvert, Railway Expres: 


Comp ny. 


A meric? 


CORRUGATED CONCRETE HILLSIDES 
The corrugated concrete paving on hillside 


streets has 


ON 

been a great aid to motor traffic. 

The taxicab rates, established by the city are 

reasonable and protect the public from over- 

charges by Dorse 7] f.. 
] 


s Taxi and Transfer. 


irresponsible drivers. 
Mitehell, Mitchell Proth 
DELIVERY COSTS 


LOWERED 
The . under 


charter, 


city administration the 
has confidence and 


suvport of the business interests of the city 


new 
won the entire 
Its program of street maintenance alone has 
thousands of the merchants 
in reducing delivery costs—J. R. Pollard, 
The H prie Furni hina Compa /. 


saved 


dollars to 


TRUCK REPAIRS REDUCED 
, When wear and tear of trucks 


the 


, operating over 
rough 
ints 


streets of a few years 
consideration, the annual 
of this firm under the 


conservatively 


ago, are 
take sav 


ngs 


alone new order of 
things may be 


$1,000.00.—J.  M. 


estimated at 
Palace Furni- 


( ‘arskadon, 


STREETS KEPT CLEAN 
Under the city manager plan there has b: 
a marked improvement in the condition of ow 


streets 


The city owns and wses a 


mot 
novo! 


sweeper. This is mostly done at night a1 


the results are very satisfactory. Makes on 
think we are living other world, fro 
four yvears ago, with the old system tri] 
Parson 7 Pr S é ( 
SIDEWALK SHEDS GONE 
Those old wooden awnings er the 

walk—we hated to see them go, but would 
want them back. Their remova s gre 


credit to the city 


favorites and sticks to business.—Fr B. 
Haumaker We -Ha ) tire { 
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CURE PUMPS REMOVED 

Please permit me to congratulate the city 
administration on securing the removal of 
curb gasoline pumps from the streets of our 
city. 

While increased motor traffic has made this 
action obviously necessary, yet, to bring about 
its accomplishment was, no doubt, anything 
but an easy or pleasant task.—H. P. Sturm, 
Clarksburg Automobile Company. 

STREETS NAMED AND LABELLED 

Clearing up the 
erecting some 


street muddle and 
1,609 modern street name signs 
has been one of the best of the many improve- 
ments made under the present efficient city 
administration —J/saac , A 


name 


Coston, Empire 


Laurdry Con pany. 
CITY MAP CIRCULATED 

Among the accomplishments of our present 

business-like city 


government we must not 


overlook the publishing and 
7,500 city maps with correct street 
This is only one of many of the helps 


to the citizens of the 


distributing of 
name di- 
rectory. 
community and business 
gene ral rece ived 


men in from the city of 


Clarksburg.—O. R. Sartor, Chairman, Mercan- 
tile Board. 
STREET LIGHTING 
The ornamental 
stituted a m 
fashioned « transformed 
the uppearance of our business center into a 
place of beauty. The 


street 


MODERNIZED 


ehting system, which sub 
“White-way” for the old- 


rner are livhts, 


derr 


has 


addition of some 200 


. 
sections 1s no !es 


lights in residence 
important. i. ie Branch, Pres., Clarksburec 
Rotary Club. 

SIDEWALKS MEAN MAIL 


sidewalks built since the 


SERVICE 
The many miles of 
adoption of the 
benefitted 
ren—hut are 


charter have not onl 


new 
pedestrians—especially school child- 
permitting extension of mail de 
livery 


service residence sections. 


Post master, 


in outlying 
John J. Denhar 


TREE PLANTING PROGRAM 
The tree planting program of the 


ministratior 


city ad 


deserves the support of ever 


citizer Such a policy is but another steq 
toward making Clarksburg, ‘A City of Homes.’ 
ou + R. Snude x Pres., Advertising Club of 


NDITIONS IMPROVED 


In snite f great handicaps, Clarkshurg’s 
traffic regulations, are revised by the vresent 
cit Imit tior ork very well, and have 
heen further improved quite recently bv the 
piar f re-1 yr certain street cars.—Cras. 


E. Morgan, Sec’y-Treas., Clarksburg Automo- 


bile Club. 
BETTER LAW ENFORCEMENT 

We, the Christian Temperance 
Union wish to express our appreciation of our 
city-manager government in the way in which 
it has co-operated with our great plan of law 
enforcement.—Mrs. Newell J. Hayman. Pres., 
Women’s Christian 


Women’s 


Temnerance Union, 








& 














“MAIN STREET” IT TELLS A NEW STORY 
CLARKSBURG SETS EXAMPLE 
If all local officials threuchout this district 


would 
cers, the 


strive to emulate the Clarksburg offi- 
enforcement of the prohibition laws, 
hoth state and federal, would 
impetus, and the 


recelve a 


receive a great 
illicit traffic in liquor would 
blow.—T. A. Brown, United 
Justice 
IOUOR ORDINANCE WORKS 

In my cpinion the solution of the 
ment of prohibition lies largely with our mu- 


nicipal aut 


te rrifie 


States \ttorrey Department oT 


enforce- 


yrities. This is not a theory, but 


has been demonstrated. Clarksburg 


has en- 


forced an ordinance 


against violations of the 
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law and I commend 


prohibition 


Clarksburg as a splendid example of what can 


effectively 


nrohibition by mu 
Brown, State 


be done in enforcement of 
nicipal government.—!V. G Com- 
Prohibition. 

POLICE CLEAN UP VICE CENTERS 
During a 


missioner of 
pastorate of nearly five years | 
have observed a very gratifying and material 


improvement in the morals of 


public 


our city. 








This is 


number cf causes, amone 
which is the persistent effort of the p li 


due 


Oo a 


force of the city to bring criminals to justice 
and to clean up the cesspools of evil which 
had entrenched 
We have 
ing up done, under the present managenen 

R. D. Hal’, 


themselves within ovr | mits 


had some mighty fine work of clean- 
May the good werk continue! —PRev. 
Pres., Minist: ; 


The 


rel dssociation. 


received by my office as 


CRIMINALS 


co-operation 
CAUGHT 

attornev of Harrison County from 
City cf Clarks- 
three year= In 


prosecuting 
the city administration of the 
last 


punishing 


bure during the running 


down and crime has been splendid 


lice force has been 
with the 


court and have render 


in every way. The city p 


entirely in accord officers of ow 
‘d untiring and efficient 
llor- 


co-operation in criminal cascs.—Will FE 


ri Prosecutine Attorney. 

LOW FIRE Loss 
The records of this department disclose un- 
f the Clarksbure 
citizenship in the work 


usual activities on the part 
fire department and 


of fire vrevention. 
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The low fire losses in Clarksburg very 
plainly demonstrate that these activities ar« 
worth while and are worthy of emulation by 


other cities of the state.—-C. L. Topping, Stat 
Fire Marshal. 

FIRE PREVENTION IN 

Through the 


SCHOOLS 


interest and activities of 


Clarksburg’s fire department regular fire drills 


and fire-prevention lessons have become part 
of our curriculum. 
A majority of the home fire-inspecti 


blanks which were supplied our pupils by th 


home an 
both 


fire department were taken care 


fully and seriously filled out by pupils 


and parents and returned to the school.—¢ 

(ruy Visser, P incipal, Junior High Se ol. 
FIPE RATES KEPT DOWN 

Clarksburg is today enjoying the lowes 


loss ratio and the lowest fire rates in its his 


tory, due to the excellent water system, th 
new and up-to-date tire apparatus, and im- 
proved streets.—-A. F. Dennison, The De 
£oyn (4 
FORTY-TON INCINERATOR BUILT 
One of the first vieces of work under th« 
city-manager plan, was the installation of 


incinerator, 
dump. As the city 
time the cost of 


forty-ton to replace a former ope 


was short of funds at the 


installing the incinerator wa 
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DUMP GROUND TO PLAYGROUND 


underwritten by a group of Chamber of Con 


verce members. 
The 
| 


ready to work with the 


hamber of Commerce has always been 


municipal officers and 
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WEST 
CHASED, 

AT RIGHT: 
ERECTED LAST YEAR. 
FIC GUIDES PUT 


MAIN FROM LEGION LOT TO 
HOUSES MOVED BACK 


THIS IS ONE OF THE 


PIKE, 
AND 


UP BY 
emplovees because it is dealing with a real 
D. Theleen, Secre- 


of Commerce. 


business organization.—G. 
tary, Clariesbhurg Chamber 
WOMEN LIKE WASTE SYSTEM 
It is with pleasure that I commend the city 
ystem 


satisfactory and its 


waste collection It has proved very 
subscribers 
per- 
Undoubtedly it has been an 


enthusiastic 


recard it as a happy solution of a mest 
plexing problem. 
important factor in arksburg’s 


Coffman. 


raising C 
Alma H. 
Club of Clarksburg. 


standard of 


Pres., Woma 


sanitation. 


NIGHT COLLECTION VALUABLE 
The inauguration of the waste c-llectior 
system, with its nightly service in the busine 
district, has bee if invaulable benefit to th 
health the people.—H. H. Thomas, F. W. 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT EFFICIENT 
In the prevention and control of communi- 
cable diseases it is doubtful if any city 1 


the country of equal size can render a bette 


ac int than Clarksburg. The practical elimi- 
natio1 typhoid fever and diphtheria from 
the t is an outstanding achieve nent that 





LAND WAS PUR- 
GRADES 
1600 NEW 
ATTACHED TO IT IS ONE OF THE TRAF- 
THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 


CHANGED. 
STEEL SIGNS 





attention 
authorities 


Fas attracted marked from recog- 
health generally. Particu- 
larly striking, has been the low cost of admin- 
W. T. Henshaw, M. D., State Health 


wmner. 


nized 


istration. 
Commiss 
CO-OPERATION 

Clarksburg is to be congratulated upon its 
splendid city health department and the ex- 
The hearty and friendly 
which wk 


COUNTS 


‘ellence of its work. 


co-operation received 
incrased the effectiveness 
of the work done by both the city and county 
Vinton A. Selty, M. D., 


have always 
has very materially 


health departments. 
Fiealth 
SPLENDID PIECE OF WORK 
The public health committee of the Woman’s 
lub. one 


‘ounty Office 


of the pioneer organizations of this 
community interested in health conditions, ap- 
preciates the splendid piece of work being done 
health department and thinks the 
present city government 
by the citizens for the 
accomplished.—Mrs. 
nan, Public 
Club. 


by the city 
should be commended 
good work that has 
D. R. Potter, Chair- 
Health Depurtment of Woman's 


been 
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DISEASE AND DEATH RATE REDUCED 

No smal!pox since 1922. Only two typhoid 
deaths in three years. The reduction of divh- 
theria cases from 214 in 1921, to 8 in 1924. 
A lowering of the baby death rate—These 
tell in part, the remarkable success of Clarks- 
burg’s public health work under the present 
charter.-—Chester R. Ogden, M. D., Past- 
Pres., Harrison County Medical Association. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BOOSTED 
The city health department is in charge of 
all contagious disease in the city schools. Due 
to the preventive measures used, and to the 
efficient handling of sporadic cases, there has 
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—Mrs. F. V. Lanofitt, Pres., per. Mrs. M. I. 
Stutler, Sec’y, Clarksburg Central Mothers’ 
Club. 

MILK IMPROVED 50% 

We believe that the quality of the local milk 
supply has been improved fifty per cent with- 
in the last three years. This improvement is 
largely due to the very efficient system of dairy 
and milk inspection, and of tuberculin testing 
of dairy cows, that is faithfully practiced by 
our city health department.—J. Wesley Law, 
Clarksburg Dairy Company 

RESTAURANTS AMONG BEST 


Our present city health department has 











NEW ENTRANCE TO CLARKSBURG FROM FAIRMOUNT PIKE 


been no epidemic in the schocls since this de 
partment has been in charge. One of th 
significant results is that the average dail) 
attendance in the Clarksburg schools in hig 
—never falling below 97 per cent.—J. A. 
Jackson, Superintendent, larksburg, Publ 
Ne hools. 
FOOD INSPECTION IMPORTANT 

The Clarksburg Central Mothers’ Club de- 
sires to express its appreciation and approval 
of the milk test, whereby the health of ou 
children and the citizens in general is pro- 
tected. We likewise heartily approve of the 
food inspection, the clinic and the full-time 
health department inaugurated under the pres- 
ent regime. These are all vitally important 


improvements and are things which’ the 


! 


mothers’ club has !cnge worked and hoved for 


ween of great value to the restaurant is ss 
v its continuous it spection and he tu lg’- 
gestions. Frequent comments f velj-in- 
formed strangers place Clarksburg restau- 
rants among the cleanest and best in th in- 


try._-Boyd Anderson, Anders R 


DISEASE CONTROL EXCELLENT 


As director of the bureau of ve 


eases of the West Virginia state department 
tf healt | =f ) ( erratu te of 
( risbur upol the excell + wor 

eing done in venerea! disease cor hroug 
the clinic under the rv ef 
of its city health officer W.S.R { 
1. Sura l ) j ff Dive J 

ereal Lise Ww. J St D p 





—~~- 
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CHARITY WORK WELL HANDLED 
One of the outstanding benefits the city has 
received under the present administration is 
the sane and thorough method of handling the 
problem of caring for the indigent poor.— 
Corrme I. 
Red Cross; 


Lockman, Exec. Sec’y, American 
Past-Pres., Quota Club. 

CITY FLAG ADOPTED 

The adoption of a flag by the city of Clarks- 
burg denotes its individualism among the cities 
of the nation and its citizens rally to its sup- 
port under this banner.--W. Guy Tetrick, The 
Clarksburg Exponent. 

TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP 

The playground system conducted by the 
city during the past three summers has been 
a valuable piece of work, in spite of limited 
grounds and equipment. The schoolboard and 
Community Service have been glad to co-op- 
erate in promoting this wholesome recreation 
and training in citizenship for young folks. 
Fred B. Deem, Pres., Clarksburg Community 
Membe Clarksh irg School Board. 
APPRECIATE BAND MUSIC 


Service = 


Clarksburg appreciates the municipal ban 
concerts, on the playgrounds and at the Court 
House, which are enjeyed by the whole com 
munity. 


taken the 


\4t Christmas time, the city having 


initiative in the community tree 


festivities, the Marcato Music Club, the cham- 
ber of commerce and the press, uniting their 
efforts with the city, made the affair a com- 
plete success.—Mrs. E. O. Payne, Ex-presi- 
dent, Marcato Music Club. 


BIG GAIN IN LIBRARY 

The Clarksburg public library has made 
rapid progress in the last three years. The 
circulation in 1924 totaled 32,529 against 11,- 
801 in 1921. Reference work for school child- 
ren alone, shows a gain of nearly 500 percent 
in three years. The service rendered to the 
schools and the general public is of such effi- 
ciency and helpfulness as to give great promise 
of the position of the public library in Clarks- 
bure’s future.—-Christine 
Clarksburg College Club. 


Thornbury, Pres., 


“IT COULDN’T BE DONE,” BUT, THEY DID IT. 

Many citizens opposed the new charter, dis- 
approved its method of adoption, voted against 
the council elected, questicned the employ- 
ment of an “outsider” as city manager. Yet 
most all now agree that Clarksburg’s city gov- 
ernment has never been better administered 
than at present. The record of achievement 
of the last four years is many times greater 
than that of any like period in the past.— 


Robert Moerris, Morris Grocery Company. 





TINHE thir year episode in the drama of moderr 
| city nreent under the council-manager charter 
in Clarkshbur W Va., during the year ending June 
2 24, is I Ci Manager Harrison G 
Otis in hi . y iblished annual report to the City 
Council The membe of the allestar cast are intro- 
duced, and the ‘ t f their respective performance 
NMA follows 
The Finance nd A ntiz Department received high 
e f St Commissioner office Tt 
Treasurer’ i balance for the year was the larges 
recor r numt of building permits issued ex- 
ceeded that « former ears, and the valuation of new 
lit \ re than twice that of two years ago 
The } ) ablished a record for yuo 
ent of mina and tk 
r ry « ‘ € 
é I ) ndatior t 
. , M I ‘ ' ‘ 


of uninsured property were lower than in any 
previous year. 

The Health Department was placed on the vanguard 
of health units by the State Health Commissioner A 
phenomenal reduocation in contagious diseases and a 
lower baby death-rate marked last year’s progress. 

lhe Public Service Department broke all records for 


the amount of street improvements, miles of road 

lered, and the erection of street signs 

The Recreation Department's playground methods were 
featured in magazine articles, and were editorially 
Lraised in several of the nation’s largest dailies 

The Publi Library’ circulation record jumped to 
nearly three times that of three year ago, and more 
new books were placed on the shelves than in any pre- 

year 

fhe lecal Department uved = th cit thousands of 
dollar in defending damage clain and in enforcing 

ections fav h Ti imerican Citm 
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. eo . . ‘“e 
City Management in an Ontario City 
A Brief History of the Adoption of the Council Manager Plan in Chatham and 
Some of the Cost of Operating the City 


By C. H. R. Fuuwer, B. A. Sc., City Manager, Chatham, Ontario 


It might be interesting to the readers of officials remained in office, in some cases for 
the Annual number of the City Manager’s many years or for life, under successive m 




















lay- 
magazine and especially to American City rs and councils. Canadian city government, 
Managers to read about the experiences of therefore, was not subject to the changing ad- 
Chatham, Ontario, a Canadian City, in adopt- ministrative official staff appointed by each 
ing a plan of Council Manager Government. council except of course, where lack of ability 
— a2 4 =e —— — - 
‘a we 
AON 
LAKE _ )  % 
coed 
AHMURON y 
Dsay 
Barriec » 
hncardn ¢ reepee 
LOCATION OF THE CITY OF CHATHAM 
The original form of City government in or misbehavior caused the dismissal of a cit 
force in the Citv of Chatham, Ontario, was ficial. 
: } vel ‘ Pelt chort'!v after the « 
very much different than the unimproved However, it was felt shortly after th 
ang. ; : ; Le W Var. that some improvemert might 
American city organization. the World War, that som hatte, n ;, 
be mad in the method of running the ¢ 
_ — — i en .. , . a a : ; 
Usually federal and municipal politics do end that more businces-Hke methods should 
not enter or influence Canadian city govern- pe ysed in its administration. 
ment to the extent in evidence in American After an investigation of various improve 
cities. Also there has been always in exist- methods of control. it was decided to 


ence a staff of permanent City Officials. Thess the question to the people of adopting th 
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Manager plan as far as it could be adopted, by 
special Parliamentary Act and correct legal 
procedure, to Canadian Law. 

TI propcsal contemplated a reduction in 
the number of elected representatives of the 
council composed of a mayo1 
and seven aldermen and also contemplated 
the appointing of a salaried City Manager to 
be the city’s executive head. 

This preposal was carried with the citize 
vote by a nsiderable majority. 


Municipalities in Ontario are administered 


ters, police affairs or board of health. The 
c-ty council under Canadian municipal admin- 
tration did not have any control over the or- 

inizations mentioned, and it was felt that 
the coucil should have the power to avpoint a 
City Manager over the departments in charge 
ef the city council, but the Manager’s admin- 
trative control should end there. Those back- 
ng the plan, therefore, fcund that the city 
bodies mentioned above had to be left out 
because of the refusal of Parliament to al'ow 


tension from t council’s ordinary powers. 











CHATHAM’S FINE 


4 \c of tre P vince 
Oy i tio! t everv city re ¢ 
tr d dow this ar 
i! ( ( illied acts as | sed |} 
the ! f tl Province of Ontario 
I) re, that a business organiz 
1 on and Cit Manag 
ay é ! al o draw up a ce} 
I ‘a ( Pat in nd hi: this 
pass tl P} ’ | Parliament et To 
ont This was practically the same thir 
the snecial charters given American cities 
J ' , r, that the Ontari 
Parliamer t Ww nv change in tl 
nt? 1 itilities educat I i! mat 











PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Special Sct of 


Parliament then per 
ed the council to employ a general admin 
trative head who would have such genera! 
ntrol end management as the council would 
t forth in a By-law. The Manager was held 
esponsible only to the extent that his authority 
vas set forth in the By-law. 
The plan got under way in May, 1922, and 
ince then it has be trengthened by the 
ity conneil each yea) The council origin- 
ly ecnsisted of a large number of committees 
ut these were done away with in 1925 and 
he council now functions as a board of di- 
ctors The mcre important appointments 


re still retained in the hands of the council 
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although the Manager’s advice is requested. 
Therefore, the city has now, to control and 
administer the business ef the city under the 
jurisdiction of 


the city council, an organiza- 


tion similar to a private company. It has 
mayor wh 


It has 


who act as 


may be likened to the president. 
(7) 


directors, 


seven aldermen elected at large 


there being no commit- 
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ers are awarded on a fair and square basis. 
City employees are better satisfied and give 
more loyal service and greater efficiency, | 


is believed, has resulted. 


The foregoing is in brief the history of the 


In order 


may 


Manager Plan in Chatham, Ontario. 
that 


tained ty 


some idea of its operation be ob- 


American city managers it is 











CHATHAM’S 


ONE OF 


It has 
urer, and an offce staff. The 
urer or 


tees. a Manager and a secretary-treas 
secretary-treas- 


clerk-treasurer is appointed as re- 


quired by law to the position of city clerk 
and city treasurer, and the offices have been 
joined. 

Control is still retained by the peopl 
through their elected revresentatives. The 
Manager has to carry out the orders of th 


not 
detail 


policies 


interfered with as far as 


work of 


regarding any 


council, but is 
the actual 
council’s 
is believed that a 


carrying out the 
matter. It 
business-like 


more method 


of carrying on the city’s werk is now in force 


All 


person. 


purchasing is done in bulk and by one 


Political favoritism in the city’s ad- 


ministration has been done away 


PRETTY 





RESIDENTIAL STREETS 


posed to @ive her 2OmMe 


The City has a population of about 15,000 
people. It 1s about 10 rn es fron Detr + ’ 
the Canadian side, and is on five different rail- 
way lines, and therefore, makes a fir lis- 
tributing point from a manufacturing stand- 
point. 

It is a taX-rate tf SSOU.DU ner the s 
lars of assessment This included a it $1 

r educat l irposes, 54.00 for } 9 tT 
principal and interest bonds and the re- 
maining amount of $15.00 for gene t 
purposes such as fire departme 
health, } é dministration, pul 
whi ire not | mprovements, cha t 

There are m ther spe ssessn 
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taxes to pay except those payable for local struction equipment consisting of an asphalt 

improvements. plan, road rollers, concrete mixers, etc. There 
For further clearness it may be stated that are 27 miles of paved streets out of a total of 

the annual expenditure including education is about 35 miles. 

about $490,000 dollars and the assessment of There are 33 miles of sewers and about 

the Cit: about 12,600,000 dollars. The cost 33 miles of watcr mains. The city owns its 














ONE OF CHATHAM’S LOVELY PARKS IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 


tion and operation less education own water plant, possesses a completely motor- 
5.00 per capita. These figures will ized tire department. The fire loss for the 
parison to be made by other City whole year 1924 was only $7,000.00. 
with their own cities. Garbage collection is taken care of by a con- 
o has a very low debenture debt, tractor who has given good service. Disposal 
r the net general debt including s made in an ineincerator owned by the City. 
but not public utilities which are The annual contract price for collecting all 
profit each year and paying thelt garbage, refuse and ashes was $5200.00 in 
lehbtedness an amount of $25.92 1924 The cost of operating the incinerator 


for 1924 was $1650.00, which included labor, 


local improvements and publ power, fuel oil, etc. 
Ict Ss! nece ry w [he city also operates a tourist camp. The 
the eneral tax is $58.58 vet 


camp is located on the edge of the City in a 
beautiful pine grove, which is one of the city’s 
sesses its own paving and con-_ lesser patronized parks. No attempt is made 
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hotels i? 
sanitary 


to compete with 
Picnic 


accommodation 


tables, convenience: and a 


rustic kitchen with free gas and water, is al! 
that is provided. The camp was weil filled 


each night throuencut the summer and from 


States 


due 


cfficials in 


which 


Jliuii 


to the 


Cc 


system 


of 


the advent 


civie g 


has 


t 


vernmen*. 


dD 
v 


permenancy 


anadian 


municly 
C 


existe 


c 


Council-Ma 


1 


in 


of 





al 


a 


vovern! 


ada vri 


ager form 





——)* “alt 


~ 
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ONE OF THE STEAMERS WHICH DAILY MAKES 


remarks left in the suggestion box appezred 


to be appreciated. 


it will be 
development of the 


interesting to watch the futur 
Courcil-Manager plan 1 
Canada. In order to make sure of clean busi- 


ness-like administration free from politics, it 
would seem advisable to strengthen the Specin 
Acts of Parliament giving the Canadian cits 
the right to operate under the plan. Council 
Que be 


Ontario, 


Management has advanced farther in 
and New Brunswick than it has i: 
however, Windsor and London, are interested. 
The Plan was defeated in London in 1924 at 
the last civic election. At any rate it can be 
stated that the Council-Manager plan of civ 

government as it is operated in Ontario creat« 

greater efficiency, and a more business-like ad- 
ministration. It will not, however, have the 


rapid rise to prominence that it had in Unite 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


The 
tended 
will be 


men bers ol 


the 


SCENIC 


TRIP 


FROM 


Sir John Sulman 


interested 


‘ 


heard from Sir Joh 


his tou 
of grea 


r through 


t interest 


obtaine ad m 


Vl 


ice in 


} 


the 

Annual C 

n tk 

Su 

the Ss 

t and va 
inform: 


ch 


Australia. 


his government 


hy the 


W 


Cabinet 


strongly 


rm oO 


of Austral 


la. 


govern 


hi 


recomMmmMel 


ment 


However, 


pointed tnree comm 
one of whom is » } 
tive giving his full 
of appcinting a cit 
] > 
ion, and leaving 
exercise legislative 


Associat 


DETROIT 


ntion in Mont 
ving that we 
who reports 
s and Canada 
to him, and t! 
+} will be of 
s sent a re t 
<ES that ' 
ing ai 
< new cat ( 
e ( ! } 
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gel y t 
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i rr o ed 
New Zealand Municipal Finance 
Third of a Series of Interesting Articles on the Various Phases of City Adminis- 
tration in New Zealand 


By CHARLES Dash, F.I. A. N. Z. Manager S. Canterbury Electric Power Board, N. Z. 


[ have yours of the 19th acknowledging usually covered by the general account; drain- 
receipt of my letter regarding town managers age, sixpence in the pound on the annual 
and asking for more. Your suggestions cover value; fire prevention, an amount sufficient to 
a wide field, and I take it that you would like meet levy by Fire Board; hospital, an amount 
information as to: How rates are levied and _ sufficient to meet levy by Hospital Board; 
collected: Are property owners liable for small birds, nuisance and public health. In 
contributions to cost of works, benefiting their 
property: What license fee do we collect: 
and have we any occupational taxes, or boiled 
down, your suggested subject is “Finance.” 

In dealing with this question the trouble is 
not want of matter, but how to condense and 
eliminate details so as to keep within the 
compass of propriety and the limits of edi- 
torial space. The principal source of munici- 
pal revenue in New Zealand is from rates, 
and these may be summarized under three 
heading: general, separate, and special. 

GENERAL RATE 

General rates as the name implies are for 
general purposes. Before striking this rate 
the local authority has to prepare an estimate 
of its general expenditure for the year, and 
against this set the amount of available cash 
and ordinary income, and show the amount 
of rate required to produce the balance. A 
summary of this estimate has to be adver- 
tised giving notice of the intention to strike 
a rate. Certain formalities have to be com- 
plied with such as having the rate book and 
valuation roll open for inspection. The max- 
imum amount that may be levied by way of a 





general rate is two shillings and six pence in 
the pound on the annual value or two pence 


CHARLES DASH 


in the pound on the capital value or its equiv- 
alent on the unimproved value. All three of 


these methods are in use in New Zealand. these separate rates the water supply is the 
SEPARATE RATES only one from which a profit may be made. 

Power is given to strike separate rates SPECIAL RATES 
for the following: Special works on petition Many of your city managers seem to solve 
of a majority of the ratepayers; water supply, all difficulties by raising bond issues, even to 
6 per cent on annual value or one penny in paying off old debts and doing maintenance 
the pound on the capital value with a mini- work. The raising of loans here is governed 


mum of 10 shillings, half rates to shops and by statute and limited to definite purposes, A 
warehouses, and to land and buildings which local authority may from time to time raise 
can be but are not supplied; lighting streets a special loan for and in connection with the 
and public buildings (this is usually paid out constructing, providing or establishing any 
of the general account); sanitation, an amount public work. One or two points deserve no- 


equal to the cost of the work; library, also tice: A loan cannot be raised for the pay- 
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ment of indebtedness previously incurred nor 
for expenditures on maintenance work. Loan 
money cannot be used for any other purpose 
than that for which it raised. A 
arate bank account must used for 
In to the 
of the ratepayers must be obtained at a poll, 
the papel 
show: loan 


was 
be 
loan 


sep- 
each 
loan. order raise a consent 
the poll and voting 
the 


security and thé 


notice of 
the 
the 
provision for repayment and whether o1 
to the 
Joan and the first year’s interest and sinking 
out of the 
note that the Auditor General 

the cost of the poll to be included in the cost 
The first 


and 


must purpose for which 


is required; proposed 


not 


it is intended pay cost of raising the 


fund loan. It is interesting t 


will not allow 


security in cor 


of raising the loan. 


nection with all loans is a special rate which 


is made an annually recurring rate, during 


the currency of the loan, the favorite period 
being 36% years. The terms of the del 

tures must be stated in the proposal ar it 
has been held by the supreme court that tl 


period stated cannot be shortened, as 


doing a greater annual liability would b 


placed on ratepayers than authorized. In ad 
dition to the special rate the local authority 


venues but this 


may pledge its property and r¢ 
Where m 


is seldom done. ney is borrowed 


to establish a trading concert, the special rat 
is only collected when the income is_ short 
of the expenditure, but in the case of, say, 
roads and bridges, the rate is usually col 


lected unless the general account is sufficiently 


elastic to carry the load. Special rates 
be 


the annual interest and sinking 


struck at an amount sufficient to p 
fund payment, 
plus a margin of 10 


RENTS 


per cent. 

TI have previously told you that many mu 
nicipalities receive substantial revenue by way 
of endowments 


from government 


LICENSE 


rents 


AND FEES 


License fees under the Auctioneers Act ar 
the Licensing Act are paid to the local au 
thorities. In boroughs and cities the pul 


lican’s annual license fee is forty pounds and 
auctioneers like amount. In 
] 


the latter the license is effective all over the 


pay a regard t 


dominion and an auctioneer having more thar 
one place of business may use his ow lis 
cretion as to with which authority he takes 


his license: hence in small towns there is con- 


siderable angling for auctioneers’ 


foregoing are purely revenue fees. An e1 


deavor is being made thdoughout New 


to tu heavy traffic license fees a source 
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ultimatel 


should 


of revenue and this field 


give a harvest. 


A local authority may collect fees from 


variety of sources, amongst which are: sal 


Vy 


yards, public eating and public lodging houses; 


billiard saloons; building permits; building 


for public meetings and places of amusement; 


dangerou 


vehicles plying for hire; storage of 


registerning motor cars al! 


hawkers: 
But 


cover the cost of 


goods; 


cycles. these fees are only vosed t 


inspection 


garded as or made a source of revenue. 


instance, the following is an extract from t 
day’s city newspapers: 
“Mr. Justice Stringer gave de th 


Supreme Court on a motion by the Auckland 


; 


Taxi Owners’ Association for an order quasl 
ing by-law increasing the annual licens¢ 
fee from £1 to£7-10-0 and £10-0-0 according 
the weight of the vehicl H Hi | 
that to levy such an amount uw 
paratively small section of pe. ! 
guise of license fees n ven ‘ p 
nire Was oppressive i! l ] I 
tion He reduced t} mou to £2-0 

This follows on the line f pre is 
sions and gives in a few words the principle 


governing the operation of our by-law lic 


which prevents their being used as n 
of relief to the general 1 itepayvel 
ASSESSING OWNERS OF ABUTTING PROPERTY 
We di not pos ss powel compa 
ours in this directior Where ar 
a block of land in a city or b roug! nt 
to subdivide his holding ! ill 
he must first submit a | if the | 
subdivisions to the city r 4 igh 
without whose consent the land registra i? 
not alter the titl Consent may b rt 
conditional upon the p sions of streets and 
footways formed to the approval of the cour 
cil and where necessary supplied wit} el 
and sewerage mains. After streets hav: é 
been taken over by a counc the or ! 
stance for a direct charge on the owne1 ‘ 
efiting by work done is in the case of é 
provisions of surface water channels and for 
mations of footways, when not n ur 
half of the cost of construc n may be n 
posed on owners of land and building nt 
ing the same. In regard to other wo1 ich 
as drainage, water supply « road nstru 
tion, where work is required in only part of a 
town and the cost is too great to be met out 
of the general account, and there is 1 pe 
of getting tl ratepayers ot the wl Y r- 
ugh to authorize a loan for the purpose, a 
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special rating area may be formed and a loan 
The 
hedged 


secured and raised on that definite area. 
formation of special rating areas is 
about with numerous legal technicalities and 


they are not popular. However, it is some- 
times necessary to form such special areas in 


to satisfy the requirements of 


portions of 


orde1 certain 


a town, particularly in the larger 


cities. The system followed in some of your 


+ ‘ 


cities of charging cost of water mains, sewer- 


! 
age, street lighting and road formation on 


the properties immediately abutting would not 
The 


be tolerated here. public rightly con- 


tends that in the main, these works are fo! 
the good of the community, and should be 
paid for out of the general account or, in the 
case cay Ll ¢ xpenditure, out of loans raised 
over the ole city. 


OCCUPATIONAL TA 
This is a new one to me, and while reading 
passed my 


Have Got No 
that sort of 


agazine a boy 
¥ ndow whistling ah f 8 We 
Bananas.” You could not put 





ix a r country The only head 
tax we ha that I can think of just now 
s the < man’s poll tax of one hundred 
pounds that every John contributes to the 
tate f nterine the Dominion. Gen- 
erally s} he government collects taxes 
ind the local bodies collect rates, neither aré 
popular, ind = th “man in_ the street 
declares that you get nothing for taxes and 
very little for rates, but you and I know 


} 


tax a local authority col 


lects is the dog tax which is limited in amount 


to ten shillings pel dog per year. The tax 
keeps a check on the stray dog nuisance, but 
does not amount to much profit. 
RATE COLLECTING MACHINERY 

After a rate has been struck the rate de- 
man ire issued. These have to be a statu 
t form and must contain: particulars of 
the rate of rates; description of the property 


rated, period covered by the rates and various 
other details. The 


posted to the 


demand is 


ratepayer’s last known address, and it is his 
duty ! fy of any change in his address, 
which du nvariably neglects. The du 
date for payment is fourteen days after th 
date he demand, and after due date legal 
proceedings may be (but seldom are) taken 
for recovery. If rates are unpaid six months 
after the due date an additional ten per cent 
mi usually is added. The majority 
of cal bodies take little or no action to col- 
le } S months is up The bulk of 


the rates are paid just prior to and in order 
to escape the addition of the penalty, Rates 
are a first charge upon the property rated 
and even take precedence of a first mortgage, 
so there is no excuse for treating any rate 
as a bad debt. Legal action for the recovery 
of rates is taken in the magistrates court and 
there is practically no defense to such an ac- 
tion. If judgment is remains 
months, may be 
served on the registrar of the supreme court, 
whose duty it is to notify all persons having 


recorded and 


unsatisfied for six notice 


an interest in the property of the judgment. 
Failing this notice producing payment, the 
registrar may then sell the property and sat- 
isfy the judgment and costs out of the pro- 
ceeds; and a title given by the registrar to 


sold must be registered by the land 


The 


municipal bodies carry 


land SO 
registrar and cancels the previous title. 
fact that many of ou 
forward arrears of rates from year to year is 
negligent administration, as 
is no debt that 


to collect than a rate. 


an evidence of 


there is better secured or easier 
Legal proceedings for 
recovery, however, must be taken within three 


years of the rate being due. 


SUMMARIZED ACCOUNTS OF A 
ZEALAND CITY 


NEW 


It is difficult to make comparisons between 
New Zealand and the United States cities in 
the way of finance. Not only does your rate 


of exchange vary but relative values are dif- 
ferent, particularly in the matter of the cost 
of living. Very 
New Zealand 


per an. 


officers in 
£1000-0-0 


few municipal 


receive a salary of 
and the positions carrying £600 and 


over are looked upon as the plums of the pro- 


fession. Turn £600 into dollars at 4.75 and 
you have $2850, but the relative value I am 
tcld is nearer $4000. Municipal laborers re- 
ceive £4-0-0 per week of 44 hours. However, 


reating comparisons as comparisons only and 
think the 


regard to one of our cities may be both inter- 


not as equivalents, I following in 


esting and instructive: 
DbUNEDIN—A 


The city of 


60,325, 


MODEL NEW ZEALAND CITY 

population of 
14,577 The 
£13,462,118-0-0, and 


rateable value is £843,586-0-0. The 


Dunedin has a 


and an area of acres. 


capital rateable value is 
the annual 
first immigrants landed from Scotland in 1848 
and the town was constituted a city in 1865. 
Its municipal administration is second to none 
in New Zealand. 


tric power 


It has its own hydro-elec- 
electric tram- 
pressure gravi- 


and cable 


station, 


ways, coal gas works, high 
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tation water supply and all the various util- 
ities necessary for public health and conveni- 
ence. The town clerk, Mr. G. A. Lewin, F. R. 
A. N. Z., has kindly supplied me with a copy 
of his annual report for the year ending March 





Diagram No 
Gas, 
and Tramways 





— 
Water, 





Diagram No. 6. 
DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING 


31, 1923, from which I give the following sum- 
mary: The city annual value 
and for the year under review were: general, 
two shilling and two pence in the pound; 
water, nine, and hospital, seven pence in the 
addition the 


rates on the 


pound. In city collected on be- 


Flectricity 


Diagram 
INCOME 


half of the drainage board a rate of one shill- 
ing in the pound in the sewered areas. This 
made a gross total of four shillings and six- 
pence in the pound, and you will note that 
this water 


includes the domestic supply. Re- 





combined. Diagram No. Se 






Noe Te 


Diagram Mo. 6. 


AND EXPENDITURES 


duced to your American terms these rates 
would amount to three and one-third cents in 
the dollar on the combined value of land and 
The total 


cluded) of the city for the year was £551,940- 


improvements. income (loans in- 


0-0, and in the diagram No. 1 herewith the 
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amount is shown under five headings: general, 
which includes all utilities that are not profit 
earning such as baths, gardens, libraries and 


the four trading accounts; tramways; elec- 
tricity; gas; and water. The Dunedin city 
council transfers from its trading concerns 


to its account in relief of 


amount equal to 2 per cent on the loan capital. 


general rates an 


This represents in the opinion of the council 


and three-quarters 
The capital expendi- 


operated with six 
miles of single track, 


cable 


ture stands at £415,911-0-0. Fares are ac- 
cording to distance, the fare being one penny 
(and this is the only city in New Zealand 


fare). Diagram number 6 
deals with the electric light and power. Cap- 
ital cost £694,530-0-0, current is sold for light- 


ing at five pence and one penny a unit and 


running a penny 





~~ —— | ae 


ve 
Ste ea 





THE CITY OF 


the advantage enjoyed by a mun‘c‘pal trading 
concern over that of a company or other cor- 


poration, by reason of being able to obtain 
capital at a low rate of interest and freedom 
from taxation and competition. For the year 
we are dealing with, an exception was made 
the transfer 


ided 


Number 2 


in regard to water account, no 
being made, as £15,715-0-0 had been exp» 
revenue on capital works. 


the 


out of 


diagram shows combined income of the 


expenditure. 
fol- 


four trading accounts and its 


The surplus of £59,858-0-0 was used as 


lows: £13,389-0-0 paid to loan sinking funds; 
£18,000-0-0 transferred to the general account; 
and £28,469 used in development and exten 
sions. Diagrams numbers 3 and 4 show the 


general account income and expenditure. Num- 


ber 5 covers the tramway accounts. The city 


has an electric system serving the lower lev- 


els with 25 single and 11 miles of 


hill 


miles of 


double track and two sections which are 





DUNEDIN, NEW 





ZEALAND 


for power at from one-sixth of a penny to two 


pence a unit. Diagram number 7 relates to 
the gas department. Capital cost, £226,469- 


0-0. The charge for gas is six shillings and 


three pence per 1000 cu. ft. In Timaru where 
I now live, the gas works is owned by a pri- 
vate company and the price is nine shillings 
1000. Although this makes hand- 


some profits out of its trading concerns, its 


per city 
charges are lower than the same services can 
be or are, supplied by private enterprise, and 
compare favorably with other municipal con- 
cerns. few 
figures relating to the water supply depart- 


Diagram number 8&8 gives you a 


ment. A great deal more of interest could 
be said about the Dunedin accounts, but as 
they are not the subject but only used as an 


I will conclude 
New Zealand 


and apologies for non-attendance at your con- 


our “Finance,” 
from 


illustration of 


with greetings far-away 


ference. 
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; Sor a aoe a 
St. Augustine s City Administration 


The First City in Florida to Adopt the Commission Manager Form of City Gov- 
ernment—It Has Received Many Endorsements From the Citizens 


Ry EUGENE MASTERS, City Manager, St. Augustine, Florida 


il 9 


St. Augustine, the first city in Florida to length, and costing approximately $270,000.00. 
change from Mavyor-Aldermanic Government, The City elected to install the system by pur- 
adovted the Commission-Manager Govern chase of material and employment of labor. 
ment in July, 1915, by a small majority of The project was financed hy direct assessment 


eighteen votes. Te day Florida has twenty- lien against property benefitted for entire cost. 


eight municipalities operating with Commis- The assessment beine from $50.00 to $75.00 
sion-Manager Governments, Tampa being the per fifty foot property frontage With excep- 
largest We have had two manager TI tion of territory recently acquired by rf 
personnel of the commission has changed only Levislature, St A ucustins 100 ver cent 


STREET PAVING 








» A rust M id Lec il nexpe! 
of paveme t, Ojus roc hase vith ju 
phalt surface. In the vear 1920 the city 
six and one-half liles of paving At the 
close of th year ost \ugustine vill have 
thirty-fou liles of smooth, permanent } ( 
ments Methods of financing pavement 
being direct millage for City one-third 
\ssessment liens against foot frontag ol 
property benefitted fer two-thirds cost, th 
City paving for street intersections. Ths 
of paving construction ranges from $1.19 pe. 
front feet to $1.75 as to street width Pe 
tuare vard from $1.50 to $2.35 ncluding 
rrading, drainage, curb and gutter The av- 
ing construction was executed by direct 
nlovment of labor and purchase of mate | 


PARK: 

St. Aueustine has twenty acres devoted to 
parks which are located in central, north and 
south ends of the city, the most notable 
being the Plaza in the heart of St. Augustine 


This is the real attraction and meeting pla 








of thousands of peovle from all parts of the 





world each year. Jt is also the one spot that 


EUGENE MASTERS never fails to attract our citizenship. At ex- 


treme south end of the city is a municipa 
a tew times, and then at the pleasure of re- baseball park that has caused colum: of 
tiring member. highly commendable newspapet d 


Politics is unknown. Heads of departments articles 
have never been removed. Few changes in LAKE MARIA SANCHEZ 


officials and emplovees have occurred during & remarkable accomplishment during th« 
ten vears of Government’s existence past three years was convertion of an un- 


Accomplishments under the Commission- sightly tidal mud flat into a beautiful water 
Manager Form of Government are numerous, park. Years ago the bottom of a tidal 
the most outstanding being a complete sani- vas used for reclaiming a number of build 


tary sewel system twenty-eight miles in ots in south center part of St. August 
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These lots were practically without value un- 
til a concrete dam or spillway erected under a 
street bridge, thus confining several feet of 


salt water over entire mud flat. 
overtiowed twice daily. 


This 
By erecting 


water 


a bulk- 


head around the mud flat and filling all low 
places with refuse, covering the fill with earth, 


vey 
unusual healthy condition. 
the common ills of most cities. 
is rated as one of the cleanest and most healthy 
cities in America. 
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and inspection insures our present and 
We are free from 


St. Augustine 


POLICE AND 
Police 


FIRE FORCES 


Our Force consists of twelve men. 


























BEFORE AND 


AFTER COMPLETING 


planting shrubbery, flowers and grass, we have 
made a mu admired water park, the entire 
cost beine under $5,000. The lots bordering 
on the lake today are valued from $2,000 to 


$5.000. 


The 


The 


keen to the 
HI 
The healt} 
most é l 


ertyv value 


HI 


suugh the 


nsideration. 


adornment and beautification has 
reflected a nr 


of least $50,000. 


at 
COMMISSION 


nnel of 


rs 


the City ¢ 


nast t ve 


mmis 
ars, are 
st tvne of character, and are 


st. 


t of 


Augustine, 
AND SANITATION 


community is given tas 
Detail 


1. 
aa 


OF FILL, LAKE MARI SANCHEZ 


Crime is practically unknown. Police duty 


consists mostly in handling of traffic. 

Our paid Fire Department has a member- 
ship of eleven. Equipment is modern. No 
volunteer firemen. During past seven years 


we have confined all fires to buildings of origi- 
nation. Chief of Police and Chief of Fire 
Department attend National association meet- 


ings. 
AMUSEMENT 


With two ocean beach resorts in city limits, 


m: parks and drives, St Augustine fur- 
ishes alike to home folks and visitors varied 
ind attractive amurements. 
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SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 
Practically every denomination is repre 
sented by elegant church buildings. Our peo- 
ple are a church going people. Our schoo! 
facilities are unsurpassed. Beautiful build- 


capable men are at 


of 
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the head of au 





diting 


partment and the collection and 
funds. 
NEAR FUTURE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


{ 


february 


19th, 1925, a favorable 


vote 





























LAKE MARI ANCHEZ 
ings and grounds, ce etent 
management 

FINANCE 


St. Augustine’s total assessment roll 


000.000 based on sixty per cent 


age being 1? Total honded debt 
We work on a budget system. The fi 
condition of our city will compare 


with other municivalities. Our 


bookkeeping methods are modern 


achers 


value 


and 


DURING 


is $14, 


Mill- 


$48,000 
nancial 
favorabk 


accounting and 


ver\ 


AND AFTER COMPLETION OF FILI 

ast for $1,000,000 of bonds for ere 

modern soft water syste and an 01 

oncrete-steel bridge from old St 
(Anastasia Island, one « ur oct 

[he bond election was voted by a n 

{1 to 1. The near future will bring 

ful accomplishments. Our peopl 
the development and improvement 


de- 


disbursement 


was 
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City Managership in Boulder, Colorado, 1924-25 














The Progressive Citizens of Boulder Boasted Their City First by Charter and 
Then by Supporting it 
By Scott MITCHELL, City Munager, Rouider, Colorado 
Joulder, Colorado, situated some thirty ated. (This we consider the best working 
miles from Denver, and in the foothills of the tool we have.) 
mountains, is primarily a residential city and VOTED TWO TO ONE FOR CHARTER 
educational center. The University of Colo- An extensive improvement campaign was 
rado and Colorado Chautauqua are located well underway before the non-progressive 
hers We have, also, two sanitariums of high clement became openly hostile. They called a 
standing, the climate being very beneficial to cneejal clection in the Spring of 1923, for the 
healt eeket 
Wit population of about 12,000 veople, 
Boulder is, in reality, too large to be called a 
town, and too small to be classed as a city. 
However, most all of the old timers still insist 
that we are a tewn and fight all progressiv: 
move while « the other hand, the newe: 
’ residents and the younger generation insist 
that we are a city and get behind all things 
proere 
Taking the position that we are a commun- 
ty th practically no industrial payrolls no 
dinner paiis, and that most all our activitie 
are neerned with the University and Chau- 
taucua, it is only natural that we should want 
clean streets and well kept varkings, not only 
in t business district, but in the residentia! 
‘ wel 
\ NEW CHARTER FIRST 
The rogre-sive element of the community 
start é ovement to make our city a bette 
nla which to live; so in the vear 1917, a 
Chart Convention was called and our pre 
ent Charter was adopted which provides for 
nine € cunclin elected at large by the Har 
Syst of voting. The presiding officer of SCOTT MITCHELL 
the Ccunci! is called Mayor. He is chosen by 
the Council from its own number, upon the Purpose f destroying the Charter and remov- 
convening of tl new Council following each ing the City Manager Form of Government. 
General Municipal Electicn. The City Man- \ spirited campaign was waged by the twe 
aver is appointed bv the Council: this vive facticns, one for, and the other against the 
them the advantage f choosing a man to fit ecall. and the vote resulted in a majority of 
| the narticular needs of the city. they being ir more than two to one in favor of retaining 
a pocition t now just what the needs are the City Manager Plan. 
The Charter also provided for the passin: Our Charter provides that the mill levy fo1 
of an ordinance to handle the improveme all general purposes shall never exceed ten 
ituation. The Council passed an ordinance nills. This is the lowest levy of any city this 
which provides that a protest of fifty-one pei size in the State. During the seven year 
cent of the assessable frontage must be pre pericd of City Manager operation, the aver- 
sented t the Council in order to defeat an) age general tax collected has been $125,000 
imp ment district after it has been initi annually, constitutine the entire general bud- 
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get. With a steadily increasing population a storage reservoir to supply the University 
and heavier traffic each year, it has been dif- Hill Section of the City which was growing 
ficult to keep within this allowance. However, rapidly), making the water bond indebted- 


_ 
it has been accomplished and aside from tak- ness at this time, $590,000. A plan has been 
ing care of the regular administration ex- adopted by the City Council whereby this in 


penses out of this fund, we have purchased debtedness will be retired on a serial basis, | 
equipment amounting to $40,000, acquired using the revenues from the Water Depart- 
miscellaneous assets totalling $15,000, and ment. 

97 . . ; sehaci ark , +: - } 17 
$27,000 has been spent in purchasing park The Fire Department has functioned well 
lands, the City now possessing approximately 


with comparatively low fire losses, the aver- 
6,000 acres of Park Lands. 


’ 


age loss per year for the post seven years be 


The entire City is under a sanitary sewer ing $9,412.08. Most of the fires occurring ( 
system, two-thirds of the area is storm sew during this time have been in the residence ' 


ered ard fifteen miles of streets are paved districtr, there having been but three fires i 


with asphaltic concrete. All of the pavement the business district with estimated losses of 


and storm sewers, and fifty percent of th« $5,000 or more. Equipment is kept in good 
sanitary sewers were constructed under City condition, inspection of buildings and ashpits 
Manager Administration, and amount te ap made regularly, and educational work or re 
proximately $1,800,000. The upkeep of sew- prevention carried on in the schools. A recent 
ers (and pavement after the 5-year upkeep test made by the Rocky Mountain Fire Un- 
contract with the paving company expires) ji derwriters shows that the Fire Denartment 
taken care of out of the general budget. can place the fire apparatus at any give 
In 1924, sanitary sewer extensions amount point within the city limits, within three to 
ing to £10,000 were financed from the general five minutes after an alarm is turned 
fund and caried for a year, giving the home The Police Department has a personnel of 
builder santiary conditions immediately upor five men and the Chief. This quota 
completion of his home without additional bond comparison with other cities of the sar p- 
issue ulation. \ complete recrganizatior f tl 
Two bridg bond issu totalling $75,000, force in the Fall of 1923, resulted ir ! xcel- 
were carried by a vote of the people. The in- lent record for the year 1924. The unusu 
terest and principal were financed by using heavy traffic was handled efficiently, 80 pe 
the budget repair expense allotted to the old cent of property reported stolen, wa ecov- 
structures and placing this amount in a sink- ered, and traffic in liquor consideral les- 
ing fund to retire the entire issues in fifteer senec 
years. This fund amounted to $11,750, Janu- Miscellaneous small items cf interest that 


ary Ist, 1925. Ne Ww brides > and ré pairs to old are heing financed out f the general B get: 


ones have cost $15,000. A. Purchasing of land for $2000 fi Aut 
A PAYING WATER SYSTEM Camp, and maintenance of same; thi lild- 

The water works system cf Boulder is ings and equipment having been donated. B. 

owned by the City. The water is transmitted A down town park of 2 acres planned, fin- 

hy pipeline from the Arapahoe Glacier on the anced and funds set aside for maintenance. ‘ 

Continental Divide, a distance of twenty-si C. Retired all fire station bonds hich 

miles through mountainous country to the amounted to $9000. D. Salary inere 

City. For twenty vears before the City Mar Divisions of all Department 

ager form of Government went into effect, the \ record of building progress is show ! 

City did nct retire any water bonds, and the the following statistics: 

first City Manager had only $10,000 in the ‘Total valuation of building for 7 vears 

Water Department for a sinking fund. Water previous to 1918, $ 845,104 

werks bonds outstanding January Ist, 1918, Total valuation of building for 7 v« 

amounted to $595,000. Under Citv Maneger 1918 to 1995 767.625 

Plan, $155,000 have been paid on these out- Dwellings constructed during 7 years 

standing bonds. The water revenues fron previous to 1018 7 

1918 to 1925 totalled $592,410, expenditure valuation $437,297. 

totalled $437,400. Two bond issues amount- Dwellings constructed during 7 yea) 

ing to $150,000 were carried ($50,000 for ex 1918 to 1925: ss 

tendine the intake pipeline, and $190,000 for valuatior $2,125, 97 
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The Trend of City Managers’ Salaries 


Schedules « 


»f Salaries Show General Incr>ases for City Managers of all Sizes of 
Cities Which is Indicative of the Success of the Managers 





By ROLLAND S. 


WALLIS, Municipal Engineer, Engineering Extension Department, Iowa State 


College, Ames, Iowa 


URLIC service in governmental posi- 
tions has so seldom been rewarded with 
adequate compensation that we have 
come to associate the idea of low salaries with 


that of public office. The city-manager plan 




















ROLLAND 8S. WALLIS 


of government, however, as an essential t> 
its success has demanded trained executives 
of more than average ability for whom othe) 
and more lucrative fields exist. From the 
very first, then, we might well have expected 
that competition between commercial and mu- 
nicipal interests, as well as between different 
municipalities, would set up higher standards 
cf compensation for city managers. that 
usually prevail in governmental] service. Ce) 
tainly this has proved to be the case. 

The City Managers’ Association has been 
in existence for about twelve years, during 
vhich period city management has come to be 


( 


an established field for executives. It should 
not be too soon, then, to study into its history 
from the standpoint of compensation with an 
expectation of discovering some well-defined 
tendencies. 

Since the year 1916, with the exception of 
1917, most of the salaries paid to city mana- 
gers have been printed in the annual Year 
Books of the Association. While the salary 
data contained in these lists are not complete 
or entirely accurate, such omissions and errors 
as may he encountered are more or less com- 
pensating in character, so that an analytical 
study of this information may be made with 
reasonable accuracy. 

From the salaries listed in each annual 
Year Book, an average salary has been com- 
puted and the results shown graphically in 
Fig. 1. An average annual gain for the 
average of salaries is found to be well over 
$200—a total gain of nearly $1700 in 7 years. 
While during the first three years of this 
period the average gain hardly held its own 
with the then rapid increase in the cost of 
living, the subsequent decrease and @teadying 
of the cost of living witnesses still further 
There 
was no substantial change in the value of this 
average in 192), 1922 and 1923, but decided 
gains are indicated by the salary figure: for 
1924 and 1925. 


gains fer the average salary curve. 


In his excellent analysis “City Managership 
as a Profession” (published in July, 1924, as 
a supplement to the National Municipal Re 
view), Joseph A Cohen has tabulated the city- 
manager salaries for 20 representative cities 
as given in the annual Year Books. This table 
has been corrected and then brought un to 
date by supplying the data for 1923, 1924 and 
1925, with the results shown graphically in 
Fig. 2. His salary index, computed on a 1916 
basis, has been likewise corrected, extended 
and showr. While the average salary for 
this list of cities (present salary range $1800 
to $10,000) did not advance as rapidly as the 
general average (Fig. 1) up to 1922, since 
then this group of cities has shown a greater 


average fain. 


The abrupt drop from 1916 to 
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1918 was caused by heavy salary reductions 
on the part of certain large cities that in 


starting had paid salaries rather above the 
existing scale. It 
the tabulated 
cities that all the decreases have been followed 


by gradual 


is interesting to note from 


salaries of these city-manage1 


increases to figures closely ap- 


proaching or, in a few cases, even passing the 





salary from which the reduction was made. 
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FIG. 3. 


In general, the responsibilities connected 
with the duties 
the size of the c 
it is that the requirements 
difficult to 


general 


f a city manager increase with 
Thus 


cities 


mmunity that he serves 
rf the 
meet. Ii 


larger 
are more 
then, that 
salaries of city managers must be the size o1 
populations of the 


should follow, 


one factor afiectinge the 


cities they serve. 


In an attempt to get at this general relation 
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FIG. 2. 


ship existing between and vopulation, 
the salary figures for 1925 were plotted, with 
While 


may 


salary 
the results shown in Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 
range the 
wide 


for any population salaries 


scatter throughout limits, there does 


seem to be an average 
sented by the 


relationship as repre- 
The 


below 


heavy curves. average 


salary, for example, for towns 5000 


population is materially lower than the aver- 
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FIG. 4. 


age for towns whose populations range from 
10,000 to 15,000. It that the 


rectangular 


should be noted 


small area set off by dash lines 


in the lower left corner of Fig. 4 
of data plotted on the 


diagram (Fig. 3). 


represents 
the range larger scale 

In order to obtain a comparison—a measurt 
of the 


similar diagrams 


salary trend during the last five years 


(Fig. 5 and Fig. 6) were 








FIG. 6. 
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prepared from the data contained in the 1920 
Year Book. The average curves, it will be 
noted, are materially lower than those found 
for 1925. This indicates (ignoring popula- 
tion changes since the 1920 census) a genera! 
increasing of salaries for any given popula- 
tion range. A careful study of the curves, 
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moreover, seems to overthrow any contention 
that the increase in average salaries is due 
primarily to the influence of the larger cities 
that are entering the ranks with increasing 
frequency, as the proportional increase in the 
average salary is nearly the same for all 
populations. While the salaries average from 
one-third to two-fifths higher than in 1920, 
the true increase for any population (due to 
population changes since 1920) must be some- 
thing less than this proportion. 

The 1925 diagrams show 286 salaries plotted, 


while the 1920 set shows 152. The make-up 
of each of these totals is graphically indicated 
in Fig. 7. In spite of the fact that the total 
number of cities considered has nearly doubled 
there are in 1925 actually fewer cities paying 
salaries between $1000 and $2000 than there 
were in 1929. The percentage reduction in 
this lowest classification is therefore enough 
to show up noticeably on the diagram. In 
fact, the three lower classes have all been 
reduced ni percentage importance, while the 
higher classes all show substantial gains. 
These observations are offered for such in- 
terest as they may hold fer city managers, 
for those who contemplate entering this line 
of work, for municipal governing bodies, and 
for those who are following the progress of 
the city-manager plan of municipal govern- 
ment. It is doubtful whether the hard-work- 
ing and efficient city manager will ever be 
paid all that he is worth to his community, 
but the many salary advances already made 
seem to evidence an increasing appreciation 
on the part of the municipality as to the value 
of his work. This work the truly successfu! 
city manager should love to such an extent 
that he is content to accept as a part of his 
compensation the appreciation of the people 
he serves and the personal satisfaction that 
comes with the efficient performance of public 


service. 





Salary Increases in the Profession 


Each year before the publication of the 
yearboook, a request is sent cut to the city 
managers to send in corrections of their list- 
ing as shown in the previous yearbook. Analy- 
sis of these data for 1925 so far as they con- 
cern salary increases show that 49 managers 
received salary increases during the past year 
to an aggregate annual amount of $34,540, 
or an average increase in salary of $705 per 
year per manager, or approximately $100 a 
year for every manager now engaged in the 
profession. These increases in salary range 
all the way from $100 a year to $3000 a year, 
the latter being the increase granted to City 
Manager H. C. Bottorff of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

Other increases include $2500 a year t 
John N. Edy of Berkeley, California, $1800 
a year to R. V. Orbison, So. Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; $1800 to Geo. D. Fairtrace, Highland 
Park, Texas; $2000 to J. N. Langlier, La 


Tuque, Quebec; $1500 to Harry Canfield, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; $1500 to C. A. Car- 
ran, East Cleveland, Ohio; $1800 to T. W. 
Sparrow, Florence, South Carolina. Increases 
of $1200 a year were granted to P. H. Beau- 
vais, Royal Oak, Michigan; L. R. Dettra, Win- 
chester, Virginia; Anton Schneider, Lake- 
land, Florida; and increases of $1000 per 
year each to Fred R. Harris, Escanaba, Michi- 
gan; Z. Z. Rogers, Duncan, Oklahoma; Wilder 
M. Rich, Alexandria, Virginia; and Abram 
Cook, Waycross, Georgia. 

While this information is interesting in 
itself, yet we interpret it to have a wider 
significance, namely, that these city mana- 
gers have conducted the affairs of the cities 
which they serve so economically and effi- 
ciently that the governing bodies of the cities 
feel that it is a minimum of economy to raise 


their salaries to such a point that offers of 
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lucrative employment in other cities or in’ reference to the number of city managers 
private enterprise would not be attractive. now in the city manager profes:ion who have 
Thus these salary increases show, first, that held those positions continuously from the 
city managers are giving satisfaction; second, year indicated. 

that they are saving money for the cities 


Year No. of Citic No M 
which they serve, and third, that the govern- 1914 93 ; 
ing bodies of the cities are willing to pay 1915 13 ; 
a fair wage to retain their services. 1916 79 ' 

Tenure of Office of City Managers 1917 R7 ) 

Data comviled from the directory of city 1918 115 ?1 
manager cities and their city managers as 1919 143 9 
printed in this issue of the yearbook refutes 1920 178 64 
to a certain extent the contentions of many 1921 227 104 
that the tenure of office of city managers 1922 265 155 
in any one city is even less than the u:ual 1923 314 230 


tenure of elected officers under other forms Since 1923, 39 additional city manager 
of government. This information shows that 


cities have been added to the list making a 
230 out of the slightly less than 350 city 


total of 353. Of these, several have not yet 


managers now in the profession have held put the plan into effect, particularly the 
their positions for two years or more. In 


cities which have adopted the plan during 
addition to this 230, 39 others have served 


the last few months such as Fort Worth, 
in more than one city and hence have been Texas, Austin, Texas, Kansas City, Missouri, 


in the city manager profession for a much (Cjnejinnati. Ohio. Oberlin. Ohio. Two Rivers 


longer period than the length of service in 





Wisconsin, Cape May, N. J., and Sterling 
the city they are now serving would indicate. Kansas. 
This data shows the following facts wtih (Cor 
+ 
ode ‘ . , 
Training For the City Manager Profession 
The present era of rapid exvansion cf the course do not make the most. succes:fu 
city manager movement through its adoption city managers. 
by many larger cities, brings forcibly to mind This manifest necessity for a broad train- 
the necessity for providing some school where- ing has lead a number of the universities and 
by a corps of trained men may be provided colleges to offer courses designed to furnish 
from which cities may draw their chief ad the necessary academic training, which modi- 
ministrators. fied and strengthened by experience would 


This need for training for the municipal provide the best “ype ol wero or - oo 

: ; 0S r ‘ity anager. Severs f these 
public service has been long recognized, but ? en CE ety a ef 
only in recent years has any definite attempt — have _ into the problem on a very 

‘ s seale. Chief <¢ 4 se are t 

been made to provide the necessary broad m itiou cale. — hief ‘mong these a1 he 
fundamental academic training for the city University of Michigan, which has mapped 
out a course leading to a degree of Master of 


Arts in Municipal Administration, requiring 


manager profession. 


Up until a few years ago, cities drew upon’ a three year general college course and two 
other professions for their chief administra- years of more specialized training. The theory 
tors. Some professions such as that of city has thus been offered. A touch of the prac- 
engineering placed men in a position to be-_ tical is also added with the requirement that 
come familiar with general city problems so the graduates of this course spend at least 
it was called upon to furnish most of the city six months with the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
managers during the first few years of th ernmental Research before they can receive 
existence of city manager government Ex- their degrees. Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
perience, however, has shown that in many New York, established in the fall of 1924, a 
cases persons with a fair degree of executiv school of Citizenship and Public Affairs whicl 


ability, but with no more training than that in connection with the work offered in tl 
offered by a special or general vocational tional Institute of Pul 
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New York gives both a theoretical and practi- 
cal training to the student. Students com- 
pleting this course are required to spend three 
to six months as assistants in some govern- 
ment department after the completion of the 
other work offered. 

A number of other universities and colleges 
have less ambitious programs, but equally 
serious purposes. The University of Kansas 
at Lawrence, the University of Minnesota at 
Minneapolis, and Harvard University at Cam- 
bridge each offer four courses in their Po 
litical Science department on city government 
The University of Akron at Arkon, Ohio, the 
University of Chicago and the University of 
Pennsylvania each offer three courses in mu 
nicipal subjects. 

Twenty other schools offer two courses and 
thirty-five offer one course only. Where on 
course is offered, it usually is a course ir 
municipal government, given for the purpos« 
of allowing the student in political science to 
round out his theoretical knowledge of govern 
ment by adding to the state and federal 


tems an explanation and study of the city 


Thus 62 of the 169 class A universities and 
lleges ir tne United State are offering 
me training in municipal government At 

east 27 of them are making this training 

sufficient ntensive to offer ground work upo1 
which t ld valuable experience in cit) 

work Both experience and theoretical t1 I 

ng are essential if a man is to b uccessfu 
n the administration of municipal affair 
I r esti n ioe * 
r¢ vine ‘ } not j ‘ + } 
12 , 
tu T T ‘ Te? ne 
r t eitl ? ( } 
M n ny t | 
~ : 
( \i ! \ 
) ‘ m< ilt } 
‘ to 
‘ he stude 
o Tiry 
} ( ( en Z pre esnij a 
Su at best ich a rm ¢ lit 
F; nortunit r ’ 
' ry ( r ig? \ 
} ne ( n ig Dp 
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ticularly with its extension among the larger 
cities, such a system of apprenticeship would 
seem neither impossible nor undesirable. At 
least it would be open to much fewer objec- 
tions than if its application were confined to 
smaller cities alone. 

One of'the most striking features revealed 
by a study which has just been completed by 
the Association of the instruction offered in 
municipal government in the different colleges 
and universities of Class A standing in the 
United States, is that most of the technical 
schools offer no training in these subjects, yet 
these technical schools are expecting to place 
their men in administrative positions in cities. 

The most important reason why the techni- 
cally trained man has not been successful as 
a city manager where he has not been, is be- 
cause he has no grasp of the fundamental ob- 
jectives of city government. He is so close 
to certain details that he cannot see the pic- 
ture. This fundamental training in the ob- 
jectives of city government is an absolute 
minimum essential to success in the city man 
ager profession, and it is to be hoped that all 
institutions which promise or attempt tos prom- 

e their graduates an opportunity in the field 
of public service will add to their curricula 
this irreducible minimum at an early date. 

Vocational training will always have a nar 
rowing tendency as it centers interest upo 
one phase of the city’s activities and the only 


way a city which has employed a certain vo 


cational expe) can secure a well rounded 
rrowth is to change manage? and secure a 
man with a different specialty The turnover 
in the city manager field due to no small 
extent to thi fact, and the sooner the uni 
tik and college and city commissioners 
who appoint city manage wake up to the 
ilization that a city manager must be a well 
inded man instead of a specialist along a 
na 1 e of municipal endeavor, the 
oner we expect the turnover due to t 
] conclu ; therefore, we il sa) that 
the problem of training for the ty manager 
held and the problem of secu an efficient 
and reliable corps f men from which citi 
nay draw their administrative heads is sti 
unsolved There are ndications, howeve1 
that a solution is in sight. Surely those re 
vonsible for educational policy should recog- 
nize th need for a reorganization of curricula 
and objectives in the ght of civic experience 


1 growing importance of local gover 








HE city manager usually 
adopted by one of two methods: First, 
by a vote of the people; second, through 
the enactment of 


plan is 


ordinance or resolution 
As the successful op- 
eration of the city manager plan depends upon 
the the 


it is essential in 


an 
by the governing body. 
extent to which citizens support it, 
the 


recognition of a system of municipal organi- 


deemed most cases to 
zation as a city manager plan that the peo- 
ple shall have had an opportunity to express 
Where 
vote is not taken, and action is taken directly 
by the 
may be 


their opinion upon its adoption. such 


people’s representatives, such action 
bad faith, the governing 
body anticipating the demand for more effi- 


cient 


taken in 
administration and 
their 
not be qualified for the position, calling him 


appointing a man 


subject to direction, who may or may 


city manager, in order to discredit the city 
manager plan, and make certain of its rejec- 
tion by the voters should it be- 
them for 


tions have not been uncommon, and for that 


ever come 


fore their consideration. Such 


as- 


reason cities adopting the city manager plan 


by ordinance, particularly in those states 


where a vote of the people is authorized, must 


be considered only as having half-heartedly 


The Council-Manager Plan of City 





The council-manager or city manager plan of city 
In size trom 
tion to Cleveland Ohio, 


first adoption. The cities range 
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Cities Abandoning the City 





Manager Plan 


adopted the its 


will not be 


plan, and that 
unlikely, 
The International City Managers’ 


abandonment 


Associa- 
tion, in all its literature, makes a very clear 
distinction have 
pe yple and 


between those cities which 
adopted the plan by a vote of the 
which adopted it by ordinance. 
The abandonment of the plan in a city which 


has adopted the plan by ordinance is not an 


those have 


uncommon procedure, due partly to the causes 
enumerated, and to others, particularly local 
On the other hand, several 
of the cities which now have the plan by char- 


circumstances. 


ter, in other words, by a vote of the people, 


first had it by ordinance, evidently in quite 
good faith. 

Mr. Lamar T. Beman, a Cleveland lawyer, 
has secured the publication of a book of se- 
lected articles on “Current Problems in Mu- 
nicipal Government,” by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, under date of 1923. These books 


are used principally for debate work, and na- 
turally endeavor to present both sides of the 
question with as much impartiality as possible. 
But in endeavoring to secure negative mate- 
rial on the question of the city manager plan 
of government, the truth has been so severely 


stretched in 


some cases as to make it nec- 
Government Grows in Popularity 
J/¢ 

j53 


government has grown 
McCracken, Kansas, with 


with 796,841 


steadily since its 
191 popula- 
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essary to recognize the and correct 
them. Although many minor in- 
accuracies, the principal one is on page 533, 
where Mr. Beman attempts to list the cities 
which have tried and abandoned the city man- 
ager plan. In making up this list, Mr. Beman 
made no distinction between those cities which 
had adopted the plan by ordinance, and those 
which had adopted it by a vote of the people 
and abandoned it in the 


errors 
there are 


same manners. Of 
the list given by Mr. Beman, which includes 
the names of 38 cities, the following seven 
have never at any time had the city manager 
plan of government: Tucson, Ariz.; William- 
son, W. Va.; Mulberry, Kan.; Eaton Rapids, 
Mich.; Bentonville, Ark.; Tempe, Ariz.; and 
Medicine Lodge, Kan. This information we 
have received from responsible sources in the 


cities in question. 


Of the remainder, all but four had adopted 
the city manager plan by ordinance, and aban- 
doned it by One of these, 
Johnson City, Tenn., now has a request before 


the same method. 


the Tennessee legislature for a city manager 
charter. Of 
vill, Tenn., 


the four remaining, two, Nash- 
Hot Springs, Ark., are con- 
spicuous examples of political manipulation. 
In Nashville, Tenn., the state legislature im- 
posed upon the 


and 


citizens, contrary to their 
and apparently for the express pur- 
pose of discrediting the city manager plan of 
government, a charter in which the 
and a 


wishes, 


mayor 


was called city manager, most cum- 


bersome system of administration. This plan 
effect when it 
doned upon the insistence of the 
the city. At Hot Springs, Ark., a similar 
situation existed. In neither city did the 
citizens vote upon the adoption of the plan. 

In Waltham, Mass., one of the other two, 
the plan was adopted by a substantial margin, 
and abandoned by a small majority, with only 
a very small fraction of the vote cast. The 
citizens of Waltham now regret the fact that 
they abandoned the plan in favor of a strong 
mayor charter. The citizens went to 
sleep at election time, but they woke up in 
time to elect the former city manager as 
their city by a 4 to 1 vote over 
the man who had secured the repeal of the 
city manager charter, and who was also run- 
ning for the same office. 


was in two years, was aban- 


citizens of 


good 


mayor of 


In Lawton, Okla., the only remaining city 


to be considered, the citizens never forsook 
politics to give the city manager plan a 
chance for its life, This lack of proper at- 
titude on the part of the citizens made the 


administration of the plan very difficult, and 
it was abandoned by a small margin two years 
after its adoption. 

Since the publication of Mr. Beman’s book 
one other city, Akron, Ohio, which once was 
listed as a city manager municipality, has 
amended its charter to return to the mayor- 
council type by vote of the citizens. In this 
city, the citizens attempted to graft the city 
manager plan on to a mayor-council charter, 
and the two were so incongruous that the 
plan never had an opportunity to function 
properly. Many prominent citizens have freely 
admitted that the city had better adminis- 
tration during the time the chief administra- 
tor was overseeing the city’s business than at 
any previous time. The amendments pro- 
viding for the return to the mayor-council 
plan carried by a very small margin. 

Therefore, there are only three cities which 
have adopted the city manager plan by pop- 
ular vote and abandoned it by the same 
method. In all other abandonments, of which 
there are probably sixty, the plan was adopted 
and abandoned by a vote of the governing 
body only. 

In conclusion, therefore, regardless of Mr. 
Beman’s statements, it can be correctly as- 
serted that no city which has given the city 
manager plan a fair trial, adopting it by a 
vote of the people and displaying a proper 
attitude toward the efficient administration of 
the city’s affairs, has ever abondoned the city 
manager plan, and there are no indications 
at the present time that they ever will. 


- 
_ 





Carpenters’ Union Endorses Alameda Charter 
Alameda, Calif. (Pop. 28,806) 
To Whom It May Concern: 

At the time of the framing of the charter, 
Carpenters’ Union No. 194 had its delegates 
present and helped frame it. We find it a big 
improvement over the old forms of govern- 
ment and there are several reasons for it. 
One of them is that it has done away with 
all of our petty politics, of which we had 
much. It has also placed responsibility in 
one man with the council as a check, which 
we find gives better service and quicker action. 

We endorsed it at the time of acceptance 
and still do so. 

E. A. Hartley. 
». Cutchison, 
James Hammond, Treasurer, 
Al Hansen, Recording Sec., 
T. L. Gray, Financial Sec., 
Howard W. Williford, Pres, 


= 
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Asphalt Plant Operation 
An Interesting Report of Municipal Operation of an Asphalt Plant 


By C. L. MILLER, City Man«ger, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The beneficial re:ults from the operation of Now as to the 1924 costs,—we claim that 
our Municipal Asphalt Plant have been so the asphalt pavement in Kalamazoo was laid 
pronounced that I thought probably the fie at a lower ccst in 1924 than any other cit) 
ures would be interesting to your readers. in Michigan. Our construction costs for com- 

When we took bids in 1923 cn two inch pleted pavement with six inch concrete bas« 
asphalt top, the lowest offer per square yard was $2.19 per square yard. Below find the 
was $1.29. This was twelve cents higher tian tabulation of costs in other Michigan citi 


the price we paid contractors in 1922 and wa 
] 


so unsatisfactory to us that we immediately 


set out to investigate the cost of a plant and 3 - 3 
“ J ~ ~ 

the prosvects of doing our own work. : : “g - 

The result of this investigation was tha = = 
our city commission appropriated the sum i : - 
$32,000.00 for the purchase of an 1800 yard 
Cummer plant, including all pumps, tanks and Jackson O5 1.40 1.25 TF 2 9 
other appurtenances. Our asphalt top in 1923 Ann Arbo? 75 1.55 165 1.00 ) 
was laid at a cost of $.8679 per square yard = [Lansing 16 1.38 1.18 62 3.2 
added to this cost we figured ten cents } Adrian Ay OG 1.42 TI 6 
square yard depreciation and two and a qu Flint 9° 1.70 115 72 164 
ter cents for five year maintena und. Thi Bay City 33 1.80 1.9 - 3.9 
allowed us to charge .99 per square yard Muskego: 35 » OR 1.2: 8 49 
the property owner for the top, a saving of Kalamazoo .32 85 «1.01.80 
thirty cents per square yard over the cars Total cost a how} colu 
made in 1922, when ovrivat ( tractor ( nelude depreciatio 
t work ( 

















THE MUNICIPALLY OWNED ASPHALT PLANT KALAMAZOO, MICH 
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ber may be secured for $1.00 the copy, while 
they are available. A discount of fifteen per 


City Manager Magazine cent is given for libraries and public schools, 








(INTERNATIONAL) and twenty-five per cent discount is given to 
— ee ee the members of this Association. 
Administration +> 
Official Organ of The International Applications for Active Membership 
City Managers’ Association All applications for active membership in 
Reis an emia wiles a oe this Association will be listed in this column 
at the post office at Lawrence, Kansas, in accordance with the provisions of our con- 


nder act of March 3, 1879 


—e- stitution. 


JOHN G. STUTZ, Editor Robert W. Flack 



































CHESTER K. SHORE, Managing Edito: The apovlication of Mr. Robert W. Flack, 
5 aiiisteies Milian City Manager of Springfield, Ohio, recom 
Ha WALKER _ James W. KeNSeTT _ mended by Mr. Charles A. Carran, City Man 
Address All Communications to ager of East Cleveland, Ohio and Mr. H. H. 
The City Managers’ Association Canfield, City Manager of Cleveland Heights, 
Lawrence. Kansas Ohio, has been received. Mr. Flack was born 
ROE YN . July 9, 1888. He is a graduate of the Spring 
Advertising Rates on Application field, Ohio, high school and holds Ph.B. and 
ie) cea a ie J. D. degrees from the University of Chicago 
——_—_ ——— Before his appointment as city manager of 
| Vol. VIL. March, 1925 No. 3 Springfield in January, 1923, Mr. Flack was 
| an attorney, city solicitor for the city of 
Springfield, and trust officer in a national 
1925 Annual Number bank 
Tl epresents our first attempt to publis! R. Clyde Poindexter 
the proceedings of our three-day Annual Co The application of Mr. R. Clyde Poindexter, 
a single issue of CiTy MANAG! Cit Manager, Cartersville, Georgia, recom 
MAGAZINE. It our hope that this 1925 At nended by Mr. Walter A. Richards, City Man 
ial Number of Crty MANAGER MAGAzINeE ager, Columbus, Georgia, and Mr. C. E. Rid 
= take the vlace of the Yearbool ley, City Manager, Bluefield, W. Va., has bee 
We have had excellent co-operation fror eceived Mr. Poindexter was born June 17, 
th. ea of this Association in prepa 1882 He is a graduate of Lynchburg, Vir 
~» + nublicatior ginia, high school, and has a degree from th: 
. municipal supply and » Virginia Polytechnic Institute Previous to 
tat, lemeen anal : “ vith nis appointment as city manager of Carter 
Nee te aed Seals ille, Georgia, January, 1918, Mr. Poindextei 
the advantag wh had experience as an engineer and superir 
lee — - , ndent of constructior \ good portion 
- — a het ul experience Was received le in the en 
r s ae of the cities, counties and the stats 
ra rene 
\ } her « e A ‘ <s€01 
avnulen W. M. Slopansky 
1 01 mp rhe ap ation of Mr. Slop v, City Mar 
n l \ I Belle i re mmended |} 
mt ( Mr. Earl C. Ell ( Manager of Wichita 
‘ { made u Kat nd M 1. W eng, Cit Manage 
\ ] f H Kar has bee receiver Mi 
S ! vas bo May 25, 1879, is a grad 
} unit é é 1 uate of Cuba, Kar hig chool and has a 
preciat I the many service rendered degree from the Kan:as State Normal school 
! nerou pace buying Previous to his appointment a city manager 
ipply al firm f Belleville in May, 1921, Mr. Slopansky had 
} t publicat | ble had experience as a teacher of public scho 
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W. O. Garrett 
The application of Mr. W. O. 
Manager of Maryville, Missouri, recommended 
by Mr. Earl C. Elliott, City Manager of Wich- 
ita, Kansas, and Mr. A. W. Seng, City Man- 
ager of Hays, Kansas, has been Mr. 
Garrett was first appointed city manager of 
Maryville, Missouri, in April, 1919, in which 
capacity he served for two years. He was 
again appointed Maryville, 
Missouri, in April, 1923, and is still serving in 
that capacity. 


William Leitch 
Mr. William 


Garrett, City 


received. 


city manager of 


The application of Leitch, 


City Manager of Columbia Heights, Minne- 
sota, recommended by Mr. Dale Merrick, City 
Manager, White Bear Lake, Minnesota, and 


Mr. Clarence E. Ridley, City Manager of Blue- 
field, West Virginia, has been 
Leitch 
lumbia Heights in December, 1923. 


received. Mr 


was appointed city manager of Co 


O. J. S. Ellingson 
Mr. O. J. S. 
Sherman, 


The application of Ellingson, 
City 
mended by H. J. 
Temple, Texas, and F. FE. 


Manager of Texas, rececm 
Manager, 


McAdams, City Man- 


Graeser, City 





ager, Waco, Texas, has been received. Mr 
Ellingson was appointed city manager of 
Sherman, Texas, in April, 1916. 

- = 

—_— 


New Members and Subscribers to the 
Association 

The following persons were enrolled as sub- 

members of The 


scribing International City 


Managers’ Association during the month of 
February: 
Morton Macartney, Harry Wohlwend 
555 Volusia Ave., ity Engineer 
Daytona, Fla 1422 Third Ave 
I hton, Pa 
Rolland S. Wallis, 
619 Eighth Street, I \ Spence 
Ames, lowa Box lf Faculty Exchang 
Sta Texa 
J. B. McNeal 
801 South Main St., M G \ Tawney 
Centerville, lowa i4 Warret A ve 
Mr. Vernon B. Redfern, neinnat Ohi 
City Engineer, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich t W. Fassett 
Cit Er e 
The Minneapolis League P. O. Box 1486, 
of Women Voters, Casper W 
1639 Hennepir Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn J De Seasca 
H Stree 
Sydney H. Hopson, t 
29 Loomi Street, Vancouver Islar 
Burlington, Vt I ( Canada 


In addition to these, the Association received 


MAGAZINE 


ten subscriptions to CITy MANAGER 


from city officials and public libraries. 


<> 
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City Manager Plan Pamphlet 
In order to answer the great number of in- 
office concerning 


Success of 


quiries which come to this 
the origin, organization, use, and 
the council-manager, or city manager plan of 
city government, the Association has compiled, 


at great expense of time and money, a forty- 
eight page pamvhlet which is designed to an- 
swer most of the questions which the average 
ask concerning this 
The March, 1925, 


pamphlet is a large edition. It is 


form of 


citizen will gov- 


¢ + 


Issue oO this 


ustrated 


ernment. 


with charts, maps and cartoons, and contains 
a directory of the city manager cities and a 
bibliography of the books, pamphlets and 
magazines dealing with the city manager plan 


and the city manager profession. 
These fi 


sell for 25c the copy, te 


page lilustrated pampniets 


rty-eight 


copies for $2.00, fifty 


copies for $7.50, one hundred copies for $12.50 

It is recommended that city managers who 
have a great many general inquiries concern 
ing this form of government refer then this 
pamphlet, or secure a number with which to 


answer the inquiries. 


> 
>_> 





Promoting Knowledge of Council-Man- 
ager Plan of Government 


We consider it a means of promoting g od 
city administration in general to svread the 
knowledge of the council-manager plan of gov 
ernment and its success in other cities The 
Association is doing this to a large extent 
through the publication of CITY MANAGER 
MAGAZINE, the Annual Numbers of City MAN- 
AGER MAGAZINE, the City Manager Plan Pamp- 
hlet, and in a limited way, through letters and 
public addresses. Our efforts along these lines 
are confined chiefly to the answering f in- 
quiries directed to this office. No g eral 
campaign is ever conducted with a ew t 
bring this plan of government to the tion 
of the citizens where they have not de in- 


quiry concerning it. 


> 
> 


Send Survey Reports for General 
Publication 





Members of the Association ar: ted to 
send in the original questionnaires and the 
compilations received thru surveys ma r 
their cities. This co-operation with the As- 
sociation will enable us t ublish f the 
benefit of all cities and t anage such 
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information and data as may be gathered at 
considerable expense in many cities and which 
represents considerable time and effort on the 
part of a great number of city managers and 
other city officials in answering the inquiries. 

We think city managers would do well to 
make it a part of their agreement in furnish- 
ing such information, that the final compila- 
tions should be sent to the headquarters of The 
International City Managers’ Association for 
such disposition as would be deemed advisable. 
This Association is willing, at all times, to 
give credit for such information or compila- 
tions as may be considered worth while for 
publication. 


A number of questionnaires have come t 


our attention recently which are calling for 
a great deal of information from the various 
city managers which is already compiled in 
this office. The Association is ready and will- 
ing, at all times, to furnish any information 
or compilations which it has to any interested 
party, with the excevtion of furnishing con- 
fidential information contained in our city 
record charts. 


Many cities require their department heads, 
and oftentimes the city managers, to make ex- 
tensive surveys which should be available 
without additional expense to other cities. 
We trust that members will keep this in 
mind and endeavor to send the original 
questionnaires, if possible, together with the 
compilations and reports compiled by their 
cities, to this office. 





»™ 
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“City Manager Who Embezzled $30,000 
Freed From Prison’? 

This is the headline which appeared ove1 
a short article in a number of the Pacific 
Coast daily newspapers on or about February 
12, 1925. The newspaper clipping said that 
the little town of Ontario, California, was ob- 
jecting strenuously to the pardoning of one 
Fred E. Alford, who it was alleged was con- 
victed two years ago of embezzling $30,000.00 
of the city’s funds while acting as city man- 
ager of their city. 


This Association has in its files a large num- 
ber of newspaper clippings and letters concern- 
ing this case. Our records show first that On- 
tario, California, never has been recorded as 
a city manager city, and that it never has had 
the council-manager, or city manager plan of 


city government. 


Our records show quite conclusively that 
Fred E. Alford has never been a city manager 
in Ontario, or in any other city. 

Our records show, also, that he served the 
city of Ontario as a water and light plant 
superintendent with some few other duties 
attached. It appears that he was referred to 
several times locally as a city manager. Our 
records show that he never was given the 
responsibilities and powers of a city manager. 

We consider it one of the duties of this 
Association to keep an accurate record of all 
the cities which have adopted the city manager 
plan and an accurate professional record of 
all the persons who have served as city man- 
agers. 

We are pleased to report that we have no 
record of malfeasance, or attempted malfeas- 
ance in office by a city manager. Any rumors 
of malfeasance should be carefully investi- 
gated and recorded in this office in order that 
the good name of the city managers, the coun- 
cil-manager plan and the city manager pro- 
fession may be preserved. 


>. 
— 





County Manager Plan For Counties 

The citizens of Taney county, Missouri, are 
asking for permissive legislation to allow the 
counties of the state to adopt the manager 
form of government. This is not the first 
time that this proposition has been  ap- 
proached. Two years ago Sedgwick county, 
Kansas, asked for similar permission from the 
Kansas Legislature but was refused. West 
Chester county, New York, according to news- 
paper reports, has asked the New York State 
Legislature to institute a near-manager form 
of government simplifying the machinery of 
county procedure materially. 

There is no good reason this should not be 
so. In fact there is every reason why the 
county should desire a more efficient and 
democratic form of government. As a county 
government is practically as ciose to the 
rural area as the city government is to the 
urban area, there is no reason why the city 
manager form of government under the proper 
safeguard of the recall could not be success- 
fully instituted. The present systems of 
county government in most of our middle- 
western states contempiate the election of a 
number of independent officials entirely with- 
out qualifications for the offices in most in- 
stances who rely upon deputies for the trans- 
action of the county’s business, Under a man- 


ager plan these parasites could be disnensed 
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with entirely, the denuty given the title cor 
responding to his office and the manager ove! 
see the work. 


In most of the county government: thers 
is no cooperation whatever between the vari 
ous departments. The board of county com- 
missioners meets occasionally but has very 


little authority over the different county offi- 
cers as they are all elected officials and are 


on a basis of constitutional equality. County 


government is largely business. Its prin- 


cipal functions consist in the execution of 


state law and in the building and mainten- 


ance of roads and bridges and the conduct 


of state than the city 


an administrative district of the state, but t 


elections. It is more 


our mind there is no logical reason why ip 
creased efficiency in this unit of government 
would not be highly desirable 

- 

— 





Consolidation 
state f Ge 


City-County 
last 


The 


passed an enabling act 


legislature of the 


ome of 


: 
allowing 


larger counties of the state t adopt a cor 
solidated city county government. Recent press 
dispat« he from this state say that Bibb county 
and the city of Macon will take advantag« 


The cities of ¢ 


were left out of the easure larg 


of this law 
Muscogee 


soon. 


through a misunderstanding T tf ntent « 
the movement and they are going to ask t 
be included when the legislature meets it 
June. Readers will doubtless remember 
similar city-county consolidation act whicl 
on the statute books of Montana waiting fo 
city of Butte and the county [sz é 

take advantage of its p 10! 
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Kansas City Adopts The Plan 


Kansas City, Missouri, the 
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These immediate benefits include, first, city 
the 


second, 


borrowing to meet needs at beginning of 
the fiscal 
of the 


issue; third, protection of the city 


year in April; retirement 
floating indebtedness by bond 


dam 


present 
from 


age suits by former civil service employee 


fourth, use of sections relating to nominations 


and elections. 
The financial situation of Kansas City was, 
up to the time of the adoption of the char- 


ter, extremely precarious and although the 


present Republican administration had _ af- 
fected 
the city 


$5,000,000 was taken over as a he 


unusual economies in the operation of 


business, 


a floating debt of nearly 
I itage from 
the immediately administratior 
The 


isting 


preceding 
provides that any deficit ex 


April first, 
funded by bond issue, 


charter city 
1924, may t 


although the 


prior to 


cnarté 


limits such an issue to $3,000,000. This su 
does not represent the full amount of tl 
debt, a part of which may be retired by oth 
means. As this bond issue must b« ibmittes 


people it probably will be mad 


time of the eler on ¢ ne ne 


ssue at the 


council November 3rd. 

The framing of an administrative od 
provided for by the new charts ’ 
undertaken and completed by 


ected in November before the chart 


nto full effect April, 1926 
several measure are now pel 
M Ssoul Leg silature vy} ‘ P 
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movement in a number of ic} th | 
words of the | vr ( nal 
World, “Kansas Cit tands in net some 
for} f governme t ! Dl 
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wanted doing for a good many years past. 
If the city manager form of government can 
deliver the goods in Kansas City it will gain 
prestige and favor over a big territory.” 


i 
—_—- 





Manager Plan in British Columbia 

The liberality of the laws of the different 
provinces of the Dominion of Canada makes it 
possible for the city manager plan to demon- 
strate even more effectively than under many 
of the legal systems of the States, its para- 
mount advantages in providing a more effi- 
cient and businesslike form of government. 

Although requested by the citizens of Van- 
couver and Victoria, the princival municipali- 
ties of British Columbia, the Provincial As- 
sembly which met in December, adjourned 
without enacting a permissive city manager 
law under the provisions of which these two 
municipalities might adopt the city manager 
plan. This fact has, however, not discouraged 
those who are interested in the city manager 
plan of government. 

Mr. Robert Baird, Inspector of British Co- 
lumbia Municipalities, favors the city mana- 
ger plan of government. Speaking in Vic- 
toria in January, he said that the present ten- 
dencies toward the system were in response 
to the feeling that present administrative 
methods in municipal work leave much to be 
desired. There is a lack of one person’s lia- 
bility for the activities of the corporation. 

Alderman Smythe, of Duncan, British Co- 
lumbia, on retiring from public service, has 
gone on record in favor of the system. It is 
quite possible that more definite action may 
be had on the permissive vrcposal at the next 
session of the provincial legislature. 


<p 
—_ 


A City Manager Plan in Idaho 
Hcuse Bill No. 94 introduced on January 





29th in the Idaho Legislature, amends six sec- 
tions of Chapter 174 of the Idaho Statutes 
which outlines the city manager form of 
government and one section of Chapter 173 
providing for the commission form. All 
amendments are designed to facilitate the 
adoption by the people of one form of city 
government or the other. The new bill re- 
quires the calling of an election within five 
days, the election to be held in not less than 
fifteen nor more than 45 days after the proc 
lamation. Cities with the commission form 
of government acopting the city manage 
plan may elect commissioners under the nev 


plan at the next regular election if the adop 


tion of the proposal comes within sixty days 
before such regular election. Abandonment 
of the city manager plan after one year of 
trial instead of the present six year provision 
is also a feature. The new provosal also 
amends that section of the statutes which re- 
quires the city’s administrative work to be 
divided in five departments stating that the 
departments shall be such as the governing 
body finds necessary. It appears however 
that this bill has been reported out of com- 
mittee without recommendation which may 
mean that it will be defeated on a record vote. 


tll 
a 





The Plan in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula 

In Michigan’s upper peninsula, the city of 
Ironwood, Michigan, adopted by a vote of 
more than two to one a new charter which 
will place that city under the city manager 
form of government. Councilmen to place 
this form in effect to be elected at the regular 
spring election in April. Ironwood is a city 
of well over 16,000 population and is the cen- 
ter of the iron ore mining region of the upper 
peninsula. 

City Manager Fred R. Harris of Escanaba 
calls our attention to the fact that since Es- 
canaba adopted the city manager form of 
government three years ago, the cities of 
Gladstone, Kingsford, Stambaugh, and Iron- 
wood on the upper peninsula have also adopted 
this form of government.. Other cities in the 
upper peninsula, operating under the city 
manager plan are Crystal Falls and Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


lie 
— 





The Attempted Indiana Repeal 

A bill introduced in the Indiana House of 
tepresentatives to repeal the present law per- 
mitting cities to adopt the city manager form 
of government which has taken advantage of 
only by the city of Michigan City, was killed 
by the House by being indefinitely postponed. 

This repeal is said to have been proposed 
by Indianapolis politicians in an attempt to 
make it impossible for the city of Indianapo- 
lis to adopt the city manager plan of govern- 
ment as it now seems quite likely will be done. 

Dr. D. Frank Garland was in Indianapolis 
on February 5th and started an educational 
campaign through the Realty Board, repre- 
sentatives from Luncheon Clubs, Chambers of 
Commerce, etc., on the city manager plan.. Dr. 
Garland states that Indianapolis seems de- 
termined to get started in the right track. 
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City Management in Brandon, Manitoba 

City Manager, A. W. Ellson Fawkes of 
Brandon, Manitoba, revorts that in the city 
of Brandon on a 40 mill rate expenditures ex- 
ceeded their revenue by $20,000.00 for the 
year, 1923. Under the City Manager form of 
government in 1924, this $20,000.00 over-ex- 
penditure was wiped out; the mill rate was 
reduced to 39 mills, likewise the assessment, 
which meant another $20,000.00 saving. An 
old note to the School Board for 1922, amount- 
ing to approximately $22,000.00 was wiped 
out; the overdraft at the bank was reduced 
by $25,000.00 and $10,000.00 was placed into 
the Waterworks Sinking Fund, and all other 
sinking funds were brought up to date. All 
the departments were within their estimates. 
In fact, there was a surplus of about $6,000, 
and it is generally conceded by the citizens 
that the city manager form of government for 
the city of Brandon is the ideal government. 

Mr. Fawkes says: “We expect to make 
considerable progress for 1925 by way of fur- 
ther reduction in assessment and mill rate, 
electrification of our Pumping Station and 
modernizing our Street Railway System by 
way of busses.” 





- 
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Tenure of Office for City Managers 
(Continued from page 54) 
As the ordinary tenure of cffice for elected 
officials is two years in mayor-council cities 
and three years in commission cities, it i: 


evident that when more than two-thirds of 
the city managers now serving in such posi- 
tions have been appointed more than two 
years and more than half of them now serv- 
ing have been appointed more than three 
years, that the short tenure in the city mana- 


ger field as maintained by some writers is 
unfounded. 

The tenure of office of city managers, how- 
ever, has been affected by two factors. First, 
the element of promotion in the city mana- 
ger field, which has already been mentioned 
and whose magnitude and importance is not 
to be underestimated, particularly in view of 
the fact that this is one of the most potent 
factors in the stability of the new profession, 
making it possible for persons entering it to 
look forward to substantial promotions. Sec- 
ond, the alluring busines offers from outside 
the field where private capital sees that it 
is to its advantage to out-bid the city for 
the services of a capable man. The factor in 
turn-over has been faced for many years, and 
it is not likely that it will disappear at once, 
as the old spoils system sentiment against 
the payment of adequate salaries, particularly 
sufficiently adequate to compete with the com- 
emrcial field, still permeates our municipal 
system. 


- 
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Asphalt Plant Operation 
(Continued from page 54) 


During 1924 we laid the following: 





8.074 miles of pavement. 
8.5140 miles of curb and gutter. 

4.3422 miles of storm sewer. 

5.0655 miles of sanitary sewer. 

Our asphalt plant will now start on its 
third year’s operation. We have in the bank 
in cash accumulated from the ten cents per 
yard depreciation fund, the sum of $14,000.00. 
At this rate our replacement fund will suffice 
to buy a new plant long before the old one is 
worn out, 

We advise municipalities to do their own 
paving where yardage is of any c 


y? sequence, 


What Those Who Use It Think of the Council-Manager Form of City Government 


A compilation of the affirmative, negative, 
and non-commital answers to nine direct ques- 
tions concerning the operation and success of 
the Council Manager or City Manager plan of 
city government by tradesmen, professional 
men, and business men in cities where the 
plan has been in use for several years. These 
letters were sent out by a special committee 
of citizens who were members of the St. 
Joseph, Mo., Chamber of Commerce and the 
data was compiled by them and printed by 
Harold S. Foster, general secretary of the 
Chamber in December, 1924. 


A list of cities to which the questionnaire 
was sent: 

Wheeling, W. Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Ports- 
mouth, Va.; Petersburg, Va.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Springfield, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Pontiac, Mich.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Wichita, Kans.; Dubuque, Iowa; 
Tampa, Fla.; Stockton, Calif.; San Diego, 
Calif.; Pasadena, Calif.; Long Beach, Calif.; 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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Books and Pamphlets on the City Manager Plan 
and the City Manager Profession 





The following books and pamphlets will be sent postpaid by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. A. upon re- 
ceipt of the price indicated. 


Fifth Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association (1919 edition) $  .50 


Seventh Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association (1921 edition) 50 
Eighth Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association (1922 edition) 50 
Ninth Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association (1923 edition) 50 
Tenth Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association (1923 edition) 50 


Annual Number City Manager Magazine (1925 edition). Proceed- 
ings 1924 Convention. Each 1.00 


Per dozen, prepaid 10.00 


City Manager Magazine, the professional monthly magazine devoted ex 
clusively to municipal administration; also reviews of the progress 
of the City Manager Plan. Each 50 


Per year, 12 numbers, including the Annual 4.09 


The City Manager Plan of Government (a 48-page pamphlet): 
; I I I 


Each $ .25 
10 copies 2 00 
50 copies 7.50 
100 copies 12.50 
500 copies 15.00 
1000 copies 75.00 


The following up to date material may be obtained from the office 
the National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New York City, U. S. A.: 


Loose Leaf Digest of City Manager Charters (R. T. Crane) $ 5.00 
National Municipal Review (monthly, with membership.) Per year 5.00 
A Model City Charter (embodying the City Manager Plan) 50 
The Story of the City Manager Plan. Each tik at tie 10 

Per 100 5.00 


Copies of the Annual Reports and City Charters of most of the City Ma 
ager Cities may be obtained by writing to the City Manager. Specifi 
questions regarding the City Manager Plan are answered by the Execu 
tive Secretary of the Association from the international headquarters 
Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. A. 
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Harry Aird, Commissioner, Montreal, West, Quebec 
James Alderson, Mayor, Dubuque, lowa 

R. Fraser Armstrong, Consult’g Eng., Hamilton, Ont 
C. Arrasmith, City Manager, Fillmore, Calif 

W. E. Baumgardner, City Manager, Alpena, Mich 
Mrs. W. E. Baumgardner, Alpena, Mich. 

Joseph Beaubien, Mayor, Outremont, Quebec 

P. H. Beauvais, City Manager, Royal Oak, Mich 
Mrs. P. H. Beauvais, Royal Oak, Mich 

Edward A. Beck, City Manager, Lynchburg, Va. 
Arthur F tell, City Clerk-Treas., Westmount, Que 
A. H. Bennett, Vil. Supt., Grosse Pte. Shores, Mich 
Boyd A. Bennett, City Manager, Charlottesville, Va 
A ternier, City Manager, Grand Mere, Ore 

Mrs. A. Bernier, Grand Mere, Que 

Henri Bertrand, City Engineer, Longueueil, Que 

C. A. Bingham, City Manager, Lima, Ohio 

E. S. Bishop, Engineer, New York, N. Y 

Harvey H. Black, Commissioner, Montreal, West, Que 
H. C tottorff, City Manager, Sacramento, Calif 
Mrs. H. C. Bottorff. Sacramento, Calif 

Harry Bragg, Ed. Mun. Rev. of Can., Montreal, Que 
E. P. Bridges, City Manager, Griffin, Ga 

I. C. Brower, Pontiac, Mich 

Louis Brownlow, City Manager, Knoxville, Tenn 
Mrs. Louis Brownlow, Knoxville, Tenn 

H. F. Burkholder, C. M., Edgeworth & Osborne, Pa 
Mrs. H F turkholder, Edgeworth, Pa 

S « turns, City Commissioner, Escanaba, Mich 
Harold S. Buttenheim, Ed. Amer. City, New York 
B. H. Calkins, City Manager, Albuquerque, N M 
H. H. Canfield, C. Manager, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
©. E. Carr, City Manager, Dubuque, lowa 

Mrs. O. E. Carr, Dubuque, lowa 

Charles A. Carran, City Manager, E. Cleveland, Ohio 
F. L. Cloud, City Manager, Kingsport, Tenn 

D. C. N. Collins, Township Engineer, Cranford, N. J. 








Delegates Attending the 11th Annual Convention of The International City 


H. S. Crockett, City Superintendent, Elmhurst, Il 

F. D. Danie'son, City Manager, Hinsdale, Ill 

Emile Demers, Mayor, Levis, Que. 

Odilas Demers, Chairman Finance Committee, St« 
Anne de Bellevue, Que 

H. W. Dodds, Sec. Nat. Mun. League, New York 

Mrs. H. W. Dodds, New York 

( E. Douglas, City Manager, Newport News, Va 

Mrs. C. E. Douglas, Newport News, Va 

Earl C. Elliott, City Manager, Wichita, Kan 

Mrs. Earl C. Elliott, Wichita, Kan 

Cc. H. R. Fuller, City Manager, Chatham, Ont 

1. G. Gibbon, Asst. Sec Min. of Health, London, Eng 


A. K. Grimmer, Town Manager, Temiskaming, Que 


Mrs. A. K. Grimmer, Temiskiming, Que 

J. E. Guibord, Mayor, Grand Mere, Que 
Clifford W. Ham, City Manager, Pontiac, Mich 
Mrs. C. W. Ham, Pontiac, Mich 

Fred R. Harris, City Manager, Escanaba, Mich 


r. W. Harvie, Gen. Mer. Hbr. Com., Montreal, Que 


Db. F. Herrick, City Manager, Albion, Mich 

Mrs. D. F. Herrick, Albion, Mich 

John ( Hiteshew, City Manager, Sewickley, Pa 
Mrs J. ¢ Hiteshew, Sewickley, Pa 

W. A. Holt, City Manager, New London, Contr 
P. F. Hovkins, City Manager, Ames, |! a 

Mrs. P. F. Hopkins, Ames, lowa 

W. R. Hopkins, City Manager, Cleveland, Ohio 
V. J. Hultquist, City Manager, Alcoa, Tenn 
Mr V. J. Hultquist, Aleoa, Tenn 

Lloyd Hunter, Stratford, Conn 

R. H. Hunter, Town Manager, Stratford, Conr 
Mrs. R. H. Hunter, Stratford, Conr 

W. P. Hunter, City Manager, Roanoke, Va 

I EK. Jarman, City Engineer, Westmount, Que 
J. P. Jervey, City Manager, Porsmouth, Va. 


» Managers’ Association, Montreal, Queb 





































J. Paul Jones, St. Highway Dept. Dover, I 
Sid Jones, Commissioner, Duncan, Okla 
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TUESDAY MORNING 


SESSION 


[First Day) 


Vice President George 


Vice-President Thompson: Ladies and 
It 


meeting 


Gen- 


tlemen: gives me great pleasure to 
this today. This the Elev- 
enth Annual Convention of the City Managers’ 
Association, the 


held the convention in Canada. 


very 
open is 

that have 
We 
Washington 


and first time we 


Canadians 
the 


who attended 


last 


convention at 


year were very much 


Montreal f 


pleased that you 


selected or your meeting place this 


year. 
This C 
] 


ternational 


ity Managers’ Association is an in- 


and 
that 


organization, your presence 
among us 
We 


pleasan ne 


ynal 


be 


today proves internat 
that 
that 


ssful and | 


spirit. hope your sta* here will 


the 


veneficial 


a and convention 


to all 
morning 


Montreal 


prove 
We have 

Mayo1 

address 


succe 


with us this 


His Wor 


who i 


ship Duquette of l] 


now you, 


Mayor Charles Mr. Chairman, 
Almost of the 


Montreal! pleasant 


Duquette: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 
duties ror of 
ones. most 


and to the p 


importa 
tu can tnat 
task for the Mayo! 


yr visitors 


‘ 
- 


imagine 
Wi 
Mon 


that vour visit het 


come to 
ms to me 
t for 


eres 


us. 


rman said a minut 


of Cc 


always 


apo, 


conventiol is composed ity managers. 


City managers are not popular; in 


some districts they are probably not 
should be, but 


up of men who 


appre 


ciated as they they are, in my 


opinion, a gr 


rende1 i great 


are appointed to 


service not only to the muni- 


Ww 


. Thompson, presiding 


cipality that they administer, to the state or 
province, but to the country. 

I believe that these meetings furnish an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the city managers to 
know each other better, to exchange ideas as 
to the development of the 
them better 


different 
the benefit 
When I say “citizens” I mean 


commu- 
make for 


of the citizens. 


nities and 
not only the citizens of the town or city that 
they administer but the citizens of their coun- 
try. 

In a convention like this you have an oppor- 
tunity of learning from each other the best 
you to 


can 


means have adopted attain 


you get 
uniformity and render more service to 


\ 


success. 


By exchanging ideas closer to 


your 
citizens. 
I am proud to receive you this morning in 
the city of Montreal. We in Montreal be- 
that we have got great city. It ji 
not the largest on the continent, but it is the 
largest of our country. It is the metropolis 
of Canada and it is one of the largest of the 
continent, t It 


large American cites. 


lieve a 


18 


00. is surpassed only by a few 


Montreal on account of its geographic sit- 


uation is a very interesting 


»f the 


will not 


city; it is a pro- 


gressive city, one most progressive on 


the continent. I mention figures 
I know 
take 


ab- 


any 
what I am saying just now. 
understand I 


Lo prove 


that you would not dare 
the risk of saying anything that wa 
solutely true. 

We situated 
Lakes of the 


Atlantic 


not 


of the 
mouth 


foot 
the 
the 


at the 
West, and at 
Ocean, and 


are Great 


of the 


we are center; here 
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the trade of the West is transmitted to the 
East, and not only to the East but as far as 
Europe. 

Montreal is also an industrial city, and we 
have here the head offices of the two largest 
railway systems of our country—the Canadian 
National and the C. P. R. They give to the 
city administrators some problems to solve 
sometimes, but we are glad to have these 
railway offices even though they do furnish 
us problems. They bring prosverity to Mon- 
treal, and Montreal is practically one of the 
largest railway terminals. 

MONTREAL HAS MANY ADVANTAGES 

Montreal is also situated most conveniently 
for reaching the United States. Boston, New 
York and Chicago are reached very easily. 
In that way I think that Montreal is more 
favored in its geographical situation than any 
other city in Canada. 

We also have in Montreal a harbor of which 
we are proud. It is the second harbor of the 
continent, next to New York. We are not 
ambitious, but if we can reach New York and 
surpass it, we won’t be sorry. It may take a 
few years, though! (Laughter) However, 
we are ambitious enough to compete with 
New York. 


So, during your stay in Montreal I would 


suggest that you visit our harbor. You can 
get an opportunity to do that and I have 
no doubt, Mr. Chairman, if you communicate 
with Dr. McDougall, President of the Harbor, 
but that he will be glad to furnish you the 
means of visiting the harbor. I think it is 
one of the most important things to study 
in Montreal. 

We have, as I was saying, many interesting 
industries. I presume that you have come 
here to work and study for the benefit of your 
different cities, but I presume that the Chair- 
man will be good enough to give you a few 
hours of leisure so that you will have the 
opportunity of visiting some of the places of 
interest. You will find in Montreal many 
industrial concerns which will convince you 
of what I was saying a moment ago—that 
Montreal is an industrial city and progressive 
city. 

Montreal is also a nice city, not as nice as 
Westmount and Outremont as the Mayors 
of those cities will tell you in a minute, but 
it is a little larger than those two cities. I 
think you will find those three cities very 
interesting. It is very nice in Westmount 
and Outremont, but in some places in Mon 


treal it is very nice, too, and very interesting. 

We haven’t many parks, but we have 
two that are worth while your seeing—Park 
LaFontaine and Mt. Royal Park. Mt. Royal 
Park is an exceptional one. It wasn’t or 
ganized by my predecessor in the administra 
tion of this city, it was not created by ow 
city officers, but it was given to us by God. It 
is situated right in the center of our city and 
it is a beautiful sight to see. I understand 
you will have an opportunity of going there 
Thursday. 

It is a beautiful view that one may get from 
that park—a view of all the territory sur 
rounding Montreal. You can see Montreal, 
you can see Westmont, you can see QOutere- 
mont. You will be able to see 20 or 25 miles 
around. It is a very interesting thing. I would 
suggest that you do not miss the opportunity 
of visiting our parks. 

We have also many interesting monuments 
and many interesting churches in our city. 
In the north section of the city you will find 
a very interesting church and in the south 
you will find the old church of Notre Dame, 
and many other old churches which are very 
interesting for visitors. There are some in 
the west and in the east, and I hope that you 
will stay long enough in Montreal to have an 
opportunity of traveling by sightseeing car 
and also by our tramway system, so that you 
can have a better idea of our service and 
have a better idea of the general administra- 
tion of our city. 

There may be a few streets which are not 
paved, but many of our streets are paved now, 
and if we keep on the way we did last year 
and this year, the next time you come to 
Montreal to a convention I think you will find 
every street paved. 

THE MONTREAL. CITY ADMINISTRATION 

Gentlemen, I don’t want to keep you too 
long and I don’t want to take any risk in oper 
ing and discussion with reference to city ad 
ministration. I am a young Mayor, a good 
deal younger than I look to be. I have been 
in office only five months and my experience 
would not allow me to risk entering into any 
discussion with such experts as you are. 

However, if you want to take advantage of 
the opportunity to see something of the ad- 
ministration of Montreal, you may be assured 
that the officers of our city will be at your 
disposal. We have this morning the privilege 
of having with us the General Director of 
all the departments of the city, Mr. Crepeau, 


at» @.4 
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who has been in the service of the city pretty 
nearly 40 years. 
there, too, 


I was a young boy when he 
was But Mr. Crepeau is not an 
old man—don’t imagine that. 

He entered the service of the city 35 or 40 
years ago, coming out of school. He 
through all the departments. 


went 
In Montreal we 
are not allowed to call him a city manager; 
it is not permitted, but we call him “Director 
de la Service Municipal,” which translated I 
think is Director of the different departments. 


POPULATION OF MONTREAL A MILLION 


Mr. Crepeau has had a 
He knows the 


well in all its detail. 


large experience. 
of Montreal perfectly 
He knew Montreal when 


story 


the poplation was about 250,000 and it is now 
practically a million, including Westmount and 
Outremont and all those other places; but if 
we take Montreal alone the population is now 
Mr. Crepeau has admin- 
istration of the city in all its different services 


practically 850,000. 


and is consequently an able man to give you 
all the information you may need. 

Call on Mr. Cre- 
or call on the Secretary of the Mayor, 
Mayor if 
glad to give you all the in- 


Put yourselves at ease. 


peau 


or call on the you can reach him, 


and we will be 
formation you may need and help you also to 
visit our city with the least possible incon 
venience, 

Montreal, as I was saying, is a nice city on 
municipal organization. 


account of its good 


It is also a nice city on account of its lovely 


stores. We have some interesting points for 
the ladies, too. We have stores like the Colo- 
nial House—Henry Morgan, Goodwin’s, and 


and all of those. It is worth 
your while to see them, if you have time, and 


Dupuis Freres, 


I have no doubt but that you will find a few 
minutes for that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before I take my seat 
may I add that I am glad of having the op- 
portunity of welcoming the members of this 
Association. I hope that your convention de- 
liberations will be successful and for the bene- 
fit not only of yourselves personally but for 
the benefit of those for whom you are work- 
ing, your community and your country, 

I thank you. (Applause). 

Vice-President Thompson: We have 
with us today His Worship, Mayor McLagan 
of Westmount, the father of the City Man- 
ager form of Mayor 


also 


government in Canada. 


McLagan. (Applause). 
Mayor P. W. McLagan: 


dies and 


Mr. Chairman, La- 


Gentlemen: It is with a great deal 


of pleasure that I join His Worship the Mayor 
of Montreal in tendering to you all a very 
hearty welcome to the communities which live 
and flourish upon what we call the Island of 
Montreal. It may not be clear to every one 
of you that Montreal is an island, but as a 
matter of fact it is an island inasmuch as 
we have rivers upon all sides of it. You must 
cross water before you can get off this island. 
Everybody who visits us here has to cross 
water before coming to it, so we call it the 
Island of Montreal. 

I have a very lively recollection of the 
kindness and hospitality with which we were 
treated and welcomed at your convention a 
year ago in Washington. 
more than 


That stimulates me 
ever to offer the glad hand of 
welcome when you come to visit us here. 

You will find the city of Montreal and all 
the communities about it extremely interesting 
to observe and study, whether it be from 
the point of view of history and archaeology 
or from the point of view of civic adminis- 
tration in its practical aspects. It is a very 
old city, one of the very oldest on the con- 
tinent, and full of historical monuments, as 
the Mayor has already pointed out. 

It is more than 300 years since the city 
was founded by those heroic French colonists 
that came from France full of religious zeal 
and full of intense patriotic fervor, and they 
laid the foundation of this city along those 
lines. Since then it has grown in population 
and importance and in progress very rapidly, 
particularly during the past 30 or 40 years. 

The people who inhabit it here are of two 
races. The great majority of them are not 
of my race; they are represented by the other 
two gentlemen who are to speak to you today; 
that is to say, there are two mayors of this 
island of French descent and one of British 
descent. That represents the proportions of 
the population—about two-thirds of them are 
French and one-third are English. 

Each of us cherish our own ideals and our 
own language, but we have the same ideals 
of endeavor—to promote the prosperity, the. 
comfort and the welfare of the communities 


living here. We live in most excellent har- 
mony and have warm friendship for each 
other. I think it is represented by the three 


of us who speak to you today. 

Then we represent interesting and complex 
problems in civic administration. We are not 
There is the great metropolitan 
city of Montreal, which is the dominant one, 


all one city. 


but there are many independent communities 
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surrounding it. We are all jealous of our in- 
dependence, and yet other we 
manage to work together in great friendship 
and with practical effect. We have 
found means of helping each other when one 
or another of us 


somehow or 
also 


gets into any trouble, and 


doing it with a great deal of harmony, yet 


with some self-denial and sacrifice, but with 
a great deal of good-will. 
I suggest to you that you keep these ideas 


I have brought out in 
the historical 


mind (that is to say 
Montreal and 


being 


presentation of 


the civic problems which are worked 


out here) in your visit. I am sure that you 
will find them extremely interesting and very 
profitable. 

You will have an opportunity, as sugge>ted 
by the Mayor, of seeing our harbor, which, as 
has been said, is one of the best equipped and 
most complete upon the continent of America 
I understand that you are to be taken through 
the harbor upon a 


machinery and means of handling the produc 


steamer and see all its 


of the West and manufactured products that 
come over the seas from the East. You wil! 
be taken over the city and shown its princi 


pal points of interest. I only trust that the 
sun will be good enough to keep its eyes wide 
open and give us lots of warm yellow rays, 
and | also trust that Jupiter Pluvius will shut 
off his water supply and keep dry for the time 
being. 

We are not dry here in the sense that 
understand in the United States. 


you 
I think you 


may possibly have discovered something of 
that sort. At the same time we handle our 
wetness in that direction with a great deal 


of discretion and notwithstanding that we are 


not dry in the sense that you 
you will 


understand it, 


find that we are an extremely sober 


city. 
And now, sir, I won’t take more of your 
time. I will repeat the words of welcome that 


I began with—to say that I am delighted to 
have you here today and that I am extremely 
pleased that in the name of Westmount I have 
the opportunity of giving you a very hearty 
welcome and to express the 


hope that you 


will have a most pleasant and enjoyable time 

profitable tim 
Vice-President Thompson: We will 

have his Worship, Mayo 


as well as 
also 
Beaubien of Outre- 


mont, say a few words to you. 


Mayor Joseph Beaubien: Mr. Chairman, 
Your Worships, Ladies and Gentlemen: There 
are two small cities besides the big city. You 
have already heard a little about them. The 
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big city is represented by 


Mayor 


Duquette, 


Mayor McLagan representing Westmount and 


myself representing the city of Outremo 
These two cities are 
Mount 


situated on each side of 


Royal, and we get 


along very 1 


together. 
We are trying to improve the ideals of civic 
administration, but there is one thing, gentle 


getting tired of. Our good 
that Westmount he 


that I am 
Chairman 


men, 
today said 
father of the City Manager system in Canada. 
Well, Mr. Mayor, we are the fathers of the 
anada. Wi nave 
had it for 18 years, but we have not advertised 


it. We take a lot 


City Manager system in ( 


of lessons from them and 


we have learned a lot from them, but we didn’t 
learn quickly enough that you have got t 
advertise yourself, so we have lost by that the 
prestige of having been the fathers f the 
City Manager system here. 
HOW THE MANAGER PLA? ARTED IN ¢ ‘ADA 

Now, gentlemen, we started the M ivel 
system in the province because instinctively 
we found that it was a sound one. W< ight 
that managing a city was like managing a 
company, and we all knew as bus 
that we could not manage my} ‘ 
we had a manager. We approve tl m 
for ourselves. 

I want to tell you, gentlemen, tl 
pleased and proud and we are glad tl ] 
are here today because this idea, fu 
tally sound, will spread in our count 
cause they will hear here tl a l I 
you gentlemen whom | mside 
equipped men to handle municipa using 

We are pleased to see you today. Last yea 
we were at your conventi in W yg 
We were most interested to se ] 
handled youl prol en We i 
great many of those problems | ( 1 b 
iems. So t is Ww t! rl itil iT t! il WwW 
welcome you here 

I wish you welcome, I hope t 

ention will be as su ful as t yea I 
am pleased to Set yy g 
ladies here today and I hope they 
themselves. If only we could have 
that dry sun of Califor ! We have I 
most terribly wet all summe nd \ ild 
like to be dry a little bit. Perhaps } vi 
have been so dry for a long time would be 
satisfied to be a little wet so with ; ttle 
change both of us will be happy, but ! do 

this great idea tl ] n 


h ype that 
I 


ody, the manager system, w sh 
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results its beneficial effects in this country. 
We have a number of cities which really have 
the city of government, but 


they are not officially recognized as such. 


manager form 


However, I hope that the idea of having a 


man trained to look after municipal business, 
a man who will make it his profession to 
handle the problems of municipal administra- 
tion, will come into favor and wider use. It 


is perfectly absurd to think that men can be 
elected every two years who will know how 


to start in and run a city, just as absurd as 
it would be to imagine that we could elect 
directors for the C. P. R. every short while 


and put them in charge of the different de 


partments. 
sufficiently 
recognized a great many blunders are being 


made and civ ik 


Because this fact has not been 


administration has been ex 


per sive, 
Therefore, gentlem« 


n, we are grateful, we 


are happy that you are here today; we hope 
that a great deal of good will come to us and 
if we can giv 


e you a little bit of pleasure 


and entertainment while you are here we will 


be most pleased 
Now, gentlemen, in 
city of M 


coming into tl old 


ntreal, please do not immediately 


judge it as you would one of your own cities 


Don’t forget, as the Mayor who spoke before 


me has told you, that we have here a city 300 


vears old, founded by men who had to cluste1 
together to protect themselves against In- 


dians. who had to cluster together to kee} 


open 
That is 


against the severity of the 


why you will see the old 


narrow. The men who discovered the 
Mississippi, the men who discovered the Rocky 
Mountains and the plains of the West, the 
men who founded Detroit and Chicago started 
from these streets, most of them having lived 
! that existed in those 
days. Of course we have to suffer now on 
The old 


for those days are now too 


in the same old houses 
account of the 


which 


narrow, the traffic is now too intense and the 


congestion. streets 


were ample 


problem that you have is extremely intensi- 
fied here on of that. However, when 
you look back and think of the idealism, the 
courage, the who started 
those and small houses, 
you will have something to think about and 
you will have a bit of gratitude in your hearts 
to think there were the 


civilization, men who were not 


account 


ision of those men 


from narrow streets 


that the men from 


pioneers ot oul 


working for themselves but working for the 


future of their countrymen and the future of 
the land that God had created so beautifully. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I will leave you 
to your work. I have a lot of my good friends 
who have come from different towns through- 
out the province to listen to your discussions. 
I know they will learn a great deal and will 
benefit and that is why we have asked them 
to come, 


Mayor Beaubien then spoke to the men 
to uvom he referred, in French. 
Mayor Beaubien: I have just told them 


that we are going to get together. A good 
many of them don’t understand your language, 
although most of both 
languages here. 


them do. We have 


I wish you a most gracious welcome from 
my little city, which is very small in com- 
parison with our big city, but we all in one 
city. We like to 


ways, 


keep separate in certain 

but we are all in one to make for Mon- 

treal a great city where it will be worth living. 
Thank you. 


Vice-President Thompson: Our President, 
Elliott, will respond to the addresses of 


welcome. 


Mr 


President Elliott: This has been a most 
gracious welcome. If we had the least feeling 
of strangeness, you have removed it. But I 


do not think that anybody felt anything other 
than at home. There is such an affinity be- 
tween the people of Canada and the people of 


the United States that we feel that we are 
visiting in the family. 
Most of the members of this Association 


are from the United States, and I can say 
with assurance for them that they never knew 
when they crossed over the line between Can- 
and the States. 

This line is a funny sort of thing anyhow, 
especially the line between you and us. 


ada 


I am 
not going to enlarge upon its length, neither 
am I going to bore you with a rehash of the 
significance of no barriers. 
though, that we 
situation as it 


I am going to say, 
are proudly conscious of the 
exists. 

And we 
meeting 


here in 
against 


are Montreal to hold our 
your background of heroic 
achievement, with the inspiration of kindred 
ideals. ° 

I wonder if I may be permitted to say some- 
thing of our organization, “The International 
City Managers’ 


The men 


Association.” 

this organization 
in the field of political 
They are not free-booters exploiting 


who belong to 


are not adventurers 


science. 
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the credulence of a municipal constituency. 
They are earnest men who are conscientiously 
endeavoring to assist in the solution of the 
problems of municipal administration. They 
men who are earnestly striving 
to furnish, through their efforts, an adequate 
service to an exacting public. 

It is that the that 
men represent is comparatively new in govern- 
mental But, while it is 
while these men here are in a sense 
ing, the movement is the result of evolution. 


are serious 


true movement these 


affairs. new, and 


pioneer- 


FUNDAMENTAL AIMS OF CITY GOVERNMENT 

You are thoroughly familiar with the fact 
that the only excuse that any municipal or- 
that an 
adequate and satisfactory protection and ser- 
That 
the only excuse that a municipal corporation 
that it afford pro- 
tection to the lives and property of the citizens 


ganization has for its existence is 


vice may be rendered the citizenship. 


has for existence is may 
of the city, and that it may contribute some- 
thing to their comfort and well-being. 

I have said that this movement is an evolu 
tion, and I feel that am correct. 

Ages ago men banded themselves together 
their 
that an adequate protection might be had, a 
rough 
rules and regulations were established, a dis- 


for protection against foes. In order 


organization was necessary. Certain 
tribution of families was made, guards were 
taken, which 


had to do almost wholly with the protection 


posted, and other steps were 


of the lives of the members of the band. 
Because of the protection which they afford, 
these little groups naturally attracted others 


to themselves. As the groups grew, and as 


the community life beeame more complex, 
certain other services were demanded which 
reached beyond the boundaries of mere pro- 


tection of life and property. 

The people demanded adequate water sup 
ply. They demanded smooth and 
They demanded means for cross- 
ing the streams. 


pathways 
roadways. 
They demanded protection 
from encroachments upon their rights by oth- 
ers in the community, Then they demanded 
that their water supply should be protected 
from filth, They demanded that the smooth 
pathways should be regulated so that they 
could be used equally by all. They demanded 
that the bridges crossing the streams should 
be kept safe and in repair. They demanded a 
tribunal in which their grievances could be 
heard and adjusted. They demanded hundreds 


of other things until gradually from this 
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primitive desire for protection, and almost as 


primitive desire for rude conveniences, came 
the demand for even greater service which 
has developed into a demand for what were 


only considered luxuries. 


I will not tire you by reveiwing the advance 


made by municipal organizations in the past 
thousands of years. I will merely call your 
attention of the progress, and emphasize to you 


the great strides taken, and the ever increas- 
that the citizenship 
has made upon the organization, since the first 
grouping of primitive man in the rude village. 

As a there 
placed upon the municipal machine a burden 
that it was not equipped to carry; in 


ing demand for service 


result of these demands was 
fact, a 


burden of such magnitude that in many in- 
stances the machinery failed to function. 
This failure filled thinking men with con- 


cern, and they began to wonder whether the 


result was going to be chaos. In the old 
plan of municipal control they could see little 
hope, and they cast about for a better way 


for handling city affairs. 

Their attention was attracted by the success 
that had 
ment by private corporations. 


been attained in efficient manage- 


They saw great organizations of men and 
capital efficiently and easily coping with stu- 
pendous tasks. They found that the success 
of these organizations lay in the fact that the 
whole structure was pyramided under one re- 
sponsible head—under one directing individual 
who assumed the responsibility of the entire 
movement. 

They began to wonder why such a 
would not work as well in as organization of 
public affairs as in an organization of private 
enterprise. 

TilE PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION 

And as they thought they became convinced 
that it was practical and feasible, logical and 
scientific, and it was tried, first in Westmount, 
Quebec, and in Staunton, Virginia, years ago. 

It was a success, and from that experiment 
the movement has grown until now there are 
United 
States and Canada operating under this plan. 


And the 
engaged in carrying out this plan. In 


more than 300 cities and towns in the 


men who are here assembled are 
order 
that they might advance as rapidly as is pos- 
sible in their chosen profession, and in order 
that they might offer to their people the very 
highest type of they have banded 


themselves into an Association and they meet 


service, 
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and discuss problems and exchange ideas and 
get a conception of professional ethics, all to 
the end that their service may be greater. 

This organization is not an organization 
for propaganda; it is not an employment 
agency; it is a banding together of men who 
have like work and similar problems: an or- 
ganization created solely that the work in 
which we are engaged may go forward. 

And so, gentlemen, we have 
eleventh annual meeting. 

We have been looking forward to this con- 
vention for a year, We have all been think- 
ing of it and making plans for it, and each 
man here is hoping, is expecting confidently, 
to get something from this Association which 


met in our 


he can take back home, and which will ma- 
terially improve his work. 

And it is both my pleasure and my duty to 
call for the first order of the business on the 
1924 program. 

President Elliott: The report of the Sec- 
retary, which was on this morning’s program, 
will be postponed until the business meeting 
this afternoon. 

The registration will be completed imme- 
diately after adjournment. A _ luncheon to 
which you are all invited and at which the 
ladies will be guests, will be held in the first 
room on the left at 12:30. 


The meeting then adjourned at 11:45 A. M. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
[First Day] 


The meeting convened at 2:80 P. M., Mr. 
Earl C. Elliott, President of the As 
sociation, presiding. 

President Elliott: We 

appointment of 


will postpone the 
committees, as provided on 
the program, until the dinner tonight. That 
is in the interest of the conservation of time. 

We will first have the report of the Com- 
mittee on the New Constitution by Mr. E. M. 
Beck, City Manager of Lynchburg, chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. Beck: Mr. President, I 
are two errors here. 


there 
One is that the consti- 
tution was acted upon by the Association; the 
next is that my initials are “E. A.” 

You are all familiar with this constitution, 
but I just 
matters in 


believe 


will discuss briefly two or three 
with it. The vote, as 
you know, was 88 for the constitution and 2 
against it. The committee of 
speaker happened to be the 
mitted 


connection 


which the 
chairman, 
alternates without 


sub 
several any recom- 
mendation as to their opinion concerning any 
of these. On No, 4 the was 
54 for 36 against; for alternate No. 6 
(which limited, as I recall it, the number on 
the Executive Board), the vote 


alternate vote 


and 


wa: 30 for 
and 60 against. 

The constitution has been printed in the 
Magazine as adopted and I believe you are all 
familiar with it. 

The committee had three ideas in mind in 
writing the constitution as it was presented 
to the membership. First, to signify the in- 
ternational character of the Association. This 
was done largely by the 


name. Second, to 


provide for the future membership. As you 
all know, the mortality in the profession has 
been high. At times there have been a num- 
ber of drifters in and out of the Association. 

So we established certain requirements for 
future memberships, and it was the opinion 
of the committee, concurred in by the mem- 
bership, that this would undoubtedly dignify 
this Association. 

One other idea was in mind. That was in 
connection with the provision made for the 
appointment of standing committees. The 
Constitution Committee believed that the As- 
sociation had reached the point when it was 
desirable to lave certain standing committees 
to adopt certain standards for the more or 
common municipalities. 
As it is a great many of us have to 
write around to this one and that one to se- 
cure information concerning some particular 
We believe it is desirable that we 
have certain committees to make those general 
investigations with their recommendations 
and for the Association as a whole to adopt 
standards. 


less practices in all 


now, 


problem. 


In other words, under the plan, the mem- 
bership of the Association will be working for 
the full twelve months of the year, instead 
of just the officers. We believe it will be of 
great value to the Association as whole. 

I think, gentlemen, that is about all that can 
be said about the new constitution. It was 
designed to keep pace with the growth of the 
Association, which has been really remarkable 
during the past few years and particularly 
since we have had our present Secretary, 
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President Elliott: This 
stitution will come up for final discussion and 


matter of the con- 


disposition on Thursday afternoon, so there 
will be no action necessary in connection with 
the report of Chairman Beck. 

We appointed during the past year at th 
some of the members of th 


Ethics 


Dubuque, 


suggestion of 
Association a Committee on Code of 
Mr. O. FE Manager of 

Iowa, was appointed chairman. Mr. Carr will 
the work of his 


Carr, City 


report 
this time. 
Mr. O. E. 
men of the 
that | 


every 


upon committee at 
Mr. Chairman and Gentle 
When I was notified 
this 


expected to vet tne 


Carr: 
Association: 
was 
good 
members of the 
Therefore I 
asked them to submit to me a code of 


appointed to ommittee, lik 
chairman I 
committee to do the work 


wrote to the othe 


thinking that I would work them together 
and that it would be a very mple proposi 
tion. I didn’t get any very tangible sugges 
tions. 


Time went along until it was about a mont! 
before the time of the meeting. Then I got 


some very good suggestions from Mr. Koiner. 


I then got busy to try to find out what the 
various professions had in the way of a code 
of ethics. Mr. Ellis 


medical books. He referred me to the code of 


very kindly lent me his 


ethics as adopted by the medical professio1 
That was a code of ethics and rules of eti 
quette. The rules of etiquette predominated 
rather than the code of ethics. From irious 
insights which I have had into the code of 


ethics of the legal profession and the denta 
profession, I was inclined to think that instead 
of their having ethics, 
quette, 


man in 


they had rules of eti 
deal the « 


profession with other met 


had to 
that 
of the profession, rather thar 

Therefore I got that 
I then remembered the code of ethics 
that 


and with ontact o 
one 
with the public 
very little light from 
source. 
of the 
dusted it off and saw the beautiful platitudes 
that 
generalities and not 
I felt 
from that code of 

Then in 


of the committee we drafted something 


Rotary Club. I got down and 


contained in code, dealing entirely with 


with any specific thing. 


that we could get very little benefit 


ethics. 
ther members 


working with thi 


which 


may or may not meet with the approval of 
the members of this Association. It is going 
more or less into virgin territory We have 


tried to mark out what we felt were important 


thin for the ccnsideratior fF the City Man- 
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ager in dealing not so much w 


h other City 
Managers as in dealing with the publi 

I have here a proposed code of etl which 
I will read and I have also mimeographed 
copies for distribution. We hope that the 
members of this Association will each get a 
copy and study it over and submit their crit 


icisms, perhaps at the last business meeting 
My own criticism is that it is too long. There 
may be some points that can be for the present 
left out. 
Mr. Caro 


eth ics. 


’ P : . 
then ead ré ) ry) cd ade 


President Elliott: Gent 


lemen, you have 
heard the report of the chairman of the Com 
mittee on Code of Etl nd I think we 
should have some discuss Ou mi 
will permit of about ten minutes for di 
sion. It comes up for final consideration 
Thursday afternoon, but it might be we to 
get some of our ideas together at this time 

Mr. E. A. Beck (Ly burg, Va.) I have 
been very mu nterested he report 
the chairman of the ¢ nmitte n ( 
Ethics It strikes n e City Manage 
that the report admirable and that the re 
of ethics proposed tully ¢ ers tne tuation 
It is possible, line with t hairman’ 
suggestion, that g 
and probably cer - I 

yme what through : g guage 

Ir general, th ugh, I think eve \ S¢ 
that was presented in the report is pert 
and should be adopted in the rep 
acted upon by the conventior I think the 
membership of this Association owe 
mittee a vote of thanks fo ne i 
they have done and the manner in w I 
have handled the sul jec It seen ) 
very comprehensiv: 


President Elliott: Is there anyone 


would like to say something on th 


There is no question but that vou me nave 
been thinking of this subject for several vears 
It hardly seems possible that Mr. Carr and 
his committee could have been so fortunate 
as to have been able to combins all tne leas 
of all the membership. Surely someone has 
something else to suggest I think we all 
agree with Mr. Beck that the mmittee has 
done admirable work. 

Mr. C. H. R. Fuller (Chatham, Ontario) 
There is just one thing that struck me that 
might perhaps be changed somewhat I 
tice in paragraph 10 the words “Cou 


Manager Plan.” Ws 


Manager or Commi 
thi that there is « 
occu 


President Elliott: 
gestion, I think. 
D es anyone eis¢ } 


Mr. Hultquist: | 


CITY 


ssion Manager Plan.” I 
ye other case where that 
That is a pertinent sug 
lave a suggestion to offer? 


move you that the mem- 


bers who have suggestions to this hand them 
ir riting to the chairman of this com 
mittee between now and Thursday. Any ad 
ditions could be made and in that way some 
time might be saved. 

The motion 2 seconded, 

President Elliott: it has been moved and 
seconded that the members study this code 
and offer any suggestions which they might 
have he 1iirman in writing in this hote 
before Thursday 

Mr. O. E. Carr: Mr. Chairman, the sug 
gestio ith re ence to adding ““Commission 
Manage Pla ay be ery good We lave 
alway} da ur meetings more or less 
< tu i! e states on account of the prev 
al ther¢ the commission form of gov- 
ernment Th ommission form of govern- 
me s more differs m the Council Man 
age plan thar I Counc.l Manager pla 
fror e old federal plan, and the use of 
“Coun Manage Plan” in this was to get 
av rom any of that fusio1 

It might be that by stating both Coun 
Manager plan and Commi yn Manager plat 
it might be better but nat is a m 
op 

Why no Cali | The City lar 


(luestion: 


1 


ager Plar 


Mr. O. E. Carr I dor believe that 
what we want to give the emphasis to. I 
think we want to keep the emphasis aw: 
from the Manager and emphasize the Cour 
becau ( 1! is the basic elemer 
our plan rather than the Manager. 

The Council Manager Plan, I think, is what 
our plan of government should be known by 
generally in the states rather than the Com 


Manager 0 


| 


miss r the City Manager Plar 
President Elliott: Does anyone else have 
anything to suggest 9 
Mr. C. E. Ridley (Bluefield, West Va.) I 
think the point Mr. Carr has made is a good 
one I think the meaning is clear It mear 
the Counc! referring to the legislative branch 
( the t government. In fact, there are 
! cities that, instead of having Council- 
m ‘ r Director-Manager form It 
: , le to get all of these words 
TI ’ Rp d f Selectme? 
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I believe “Council” implies the meaning that 
we intend in this respect. 
President Elliott: Is there any further sug- 


» 


gestion, gentlemen? 

Mr. R. W. Rigsby 
think if you would use the expression 
ing body” 


(Durham, N. C.): I 
“govern- 
you would cover all of them. Then 
there would not be any question. If you say 
“governing body” you have covered that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. H. F. Traxler (Janesville, Wis.): 
fortunately the state of Wisconsin has only 
two that have the City Manager or 
the Commission Manager Plan or the Council 
Manager 


Un- 
cities 


Plan form of government. The peo- 


ple generally know this plan as the City Man- 


ager Plan of government. They don’t know 
it by any other name. I think that would 
be the logical way to phrase it—not Council 


Manager, Commission Manager or 


else, but just the City Manager Plan 


anything 
In all 
my talks and discussions before various com- 
munities the last year 


in that state 


in Wisconsin during 
it has always been spoken of 
Manager Plan. 


Otis 


City 


Mr. H. G. 


the 


(Clarksburg, West Va.): 


The reason, I believe, that Council Manager 
Plan is the term recommended by the com- 
mittee and the reason that the advocates of 
the other forms have their beliefs, perhaps 


is a historical matter, somewhat. If you will 
last tichard F. Childs, who is 
the fathers of the Manager Plan, ex- 
plained to us why it was called the Commis- 
Plan. 

The idea was to capitalize the 
the old « 
and say, “Why, certainly, this is 


recall, year 


one of 
sion Manager 
publicity al- 
ready attained by ommission f 


rm, 
the commis 
sion plan in an improved form,” and several 
which had 
tion of commission government unconsciously 
the they 


it was a variety of commission gov- 


cities authorized by vote the adop- 


adopted Manager plan because 
thought 
ernment. 


The objection the 
Commission Manager Plan is well taken, that 


raised now to calling it 


we do not want the publicity the commission 


plan gained which in cases is not of 


the right 


many 
sort. 

The original objection 
Plar 


communities 


to calling it the City 
Manage! and it still stands in many 


was that we were charged with 
being a duplicate of the German Burgomeister 
the auto- 


system where one man is the ruler 


cratic idea of one man running thingse If 
we call it the City Manager Plan, those who 
oppose one-man, or autocratic control, will 
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jump on that and say, “Why they themselves 
admit that they run the thing for they call 
it the ‘City Manager Plan’”; so that objec- 
tion perhaps is well taken. 

It seems to me that if we can so qualify 
the term “Council” by explanation as to cover 
the various forms of legislative body, the 
term “Council Manager Plan” is the one that 
we should settle down on, ut I think some ex- 
planation in here covering the other forms 
would be worth while. 

Mr. Beck: The Association will naturally 
be governed largely by the recommendation 
of the committee which has given this subject 
considerable study and consideration. May I 
suggest that the committee appoint a time at 
which these different questions may be ironed 
out and those who have objections to the 
phraseology of the present code of ethics may 
be heard, and that they later present a report 


to the convention which they recommend for 
adoption, and thus save the time of the con- 
vention in discussing these various items. 

President Elliott: I think that suggestion 
is apropos, as this matter comes up on Thurs- 
day afternoon for adoption. 

1 do not desire to cut off any discussion on 
these subjects, but we will have to have the 
Secretary’s report, and in view of the fact 
that we only have 20 minutes from now until 
the time we are scheduled to leave here, I 
will have to put the motion as made. The 
motion is that those who have suggestions 
for changes in the code of ethics communicate 
them in writing to the chairman of the com- 
mittee before next Thursday. Those in favor 
of the motion signify by saying “aye”; con- 
trary “no.” The motion prevails. 

We will now have the report of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Stutz. 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


Mr. Stutz: Your Executive Secretary sub- 
mits the following report on: The work done 
during the past ten months; recommendations 
for work to be undertaken during the coming 
year; growth of the City Manager Plan; the 
City Manager profession; the Association 
membership; and a financial report of the 
Association for the period, Novemer 1, 1923, 
to September 15, 1924. 

WORK DONE DURING THE PAST TEN MONTHS 

The work of the Executive Secretary and 
his staff has been devoted primarily to the 
publications; second, to personal services to 
the individual members; third, to the main- 
tenance of records pertaining to the City Man- 
ager Plan, and the compilation of inquiries 
from individuals, and organizations or cities 
who are making a study of the City Manage: 
Plan and the City Manager profession. 

City Manager Magazine naturally has occu 
pied a good portion of the time. It has been 
enlarged. A cover design was prepared and 
a cover has been put on each issue since Jan- 
uary. A special effort was made with the 
September issue to improve the style of 
make-up which will give our professional 
magazine a more dignified appearance. An 
effort has been made to secure newspapers 
from each city manager city through an ex- 
chagge for City Manager Magazine and our 
Yearbooks, or Annual Numbers. The circula- 
tion of City Manager Magazine has grown 


materially, which, together with its othe 
advertising merits, has increased its prestige 
with municipal supply and service firms as an 
advertising medium. Advertising space in 
our magazine has assisted materially in its 
publication and has become one of our chief 
sources of revenue. A municipal library de- 
partment has been established in City Man- 
ager Magazine in which are published reviews 
of all the latest books, reports and pamphlets 
dealing with municipal government and ad- 
ministration, or allied subjects. A want-ad 
section has also been established in whic} 
cities desiring city managers are invited to 
place want advertisements; and members of 
the Association desiring positions on the staff 
of a city manager are invited to run want ad- 
vertisements for which a nominal charge 
made. 

The Yearbook has become a recognized au- 
thority on the City Manager profession, the 
City Manager plan, and to some extent it is 
recognized as an authority on municipal ad- 
ministration, 

The Tenth Yearbook was _ published and 
mailed April 15, 1924. The sale of advertising 
space in this Yearbook, together with the 
sales of the books, have paid for its publica 
tion. 

There is an ever-increasing demand upon 
the Association headquarters for compilations 
of brief data regarding what the City Man- 
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ager plan of government is, how it has worked 
and where it is used. Pursuant to this de- 
mand, the Association published in January, 
1924, a pamphlet entitled, “The City Manager 
Plan of Government, What It Is, Where It Is 
Used and How It Works.” A new edition of 
this pamphlet will be published at least every 
six months in order that the material printed 
therein may be as The 
first edition was exhausted on or about the 
first of June and a second edition was pub- 
lished July 1. Copies of this pamphlet were 
mailed to the active and subscribing mem- 
bers, many of whom purchased additional cop- 
ies with which to answer inquiries which may 


recent as possible. 


be received by them from time to time. Cham- 
bers of Commerce and civic organizations have 
purchased them in lots of hundreds and five 
hundreds for distribution among their mem- 
bers and the citizens of cities contemplating 
the adoption of the City Manager plan. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the Annual 
year, questionnaires were sent out to 
with 

and 


Convention in Washington last 
mem- 
information respect to 


bers requesting 


garbage and trash collection disposal, 


salaries of city officers, public services ren- 
dered in City Manager cities, and public util- 
ity services and rates. The returns from the 


questionnaire were satisfactory; but by no 


means complete. Data pertaining to garbage 
and trash collection and disposal, street clean- 
ing and public services in City Manager cities 
have been compiled from the questionnaires 
and published in City Manager Magazine. Ad- 
ditional data will be compiled from these ques- 
tionnaires and published in the near future, 
with the 


the salaries 


possible exception of the data on 
of city officials, which 
published in bulletin form, and sent as a con- 


fidential 


may be 


publication to the membership. 


LIBRARY AND LIBRARY SERVICES 

The library of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association which is now merged with 
the Municipal Reference Bureau of the Uni- 
versity and the library of the 
League of Kansas Municipalities, each indi- 
vidual pamphlet and book being labeled with 


the name of its owner, has continued to grow 


of Kansas, 


in a very satisfactory manner, Many pub- 
lishing houses and authors have been willing 
to furnish sample copies of their books to 
our organization for review in City Manager 
Magazine. A great many books, pamphlets 
and reports of kinds with 


various administration have 


various dealing 


phases of city 


been collected by purchase and through gift, 
and have been reviewed in the magazine. 
INFORMATION SERVICE 

A number of city managers and department 
heads have availed themselves of the library 
services of this Association during the past 
year. We believe the combined library facil- 
ities of this Association, the Municipal Refer- 
ence Bureau of the University of Kansas, and 
the League of Kansas Municipalities is as 
large and covers as wide a field as any li- 
brary of its kind in this country. Members 
of the Association may borrow package li- 
braries on any subject pertaining to municipal 
government and administration, the only cost 
being the postage and insurance on the mate- 
rial to and from the library. A loan period of 
two weeks, with a possible extension to four 
weks, is allowed. 


BI-WEEKLY BULLETIN ON OPENINGS FOR CITY 


MANAGERS 

During the past year a special service for 
the membership has been developed in the 
form of a bi-weekly bulletin giving all pos- 
sible data on openings for city managers in 
the various cities throughout the country. 
This service is rendered without incurring any 
responsibility for the Association. A num- 
ber of men desiring to enter the profession 
and managers already in the 
found positions or have 
through this bulletin. 


service have 
secured promotions 


We also have taken pleasure in furnishing 
city councils who inquire at the Association 


headquarters the qualifications and service 


records of such members of the Association 
as are on file. 
CITY RECORD CHARTS 


We are pleased to report that we have city 
record charts giving comprehensive data with 
respect to the organization, personnel and 
history of the city manager plan in practically 
every city where it has been used, or is now 
in operation. It was a long, tedious task to 
get this information from the various cities. 
These charts have been bound into a loose- 
leaf book which is kept in a structural proof 
safe in our office. A duplicate copy of this 
book will be made during the coming year, 
if there is sufficient demand for it, it 
will be brought to the next Annual Conven- 
tion. This is probably the most valuable piece 
of work from the professional standpoint that 
the Association has completed. It is being 
kept up to date and is considered one of the 


and 
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most valuable possessions of the Association 


Its value will increase each that it is 


kept up to date. 


yea! 


STATE LAWS AFFECTING THI 


THE CITY MANAGER PLAN 


ADOPTION oO} 


The Association compiled during the pas 
year, at considerable expense, a set of all the 
state laws 


governing the adoption of th 


City Manager plan of city government. We 
have had a number of calls for copies of thes 
laws and have found this compilation helpful 
in our work. There are thirty-three state 
in the United States which have laws permit 
the City 
in some cities. Among Louisiana 
Idaho and North Dakota, in none of whicl 


there are city manager cities as yet. 


ting the adoption of Manager plar 


them ar 


PROPOSED WORK FOR THI 
At this 


the present capacity of the 


COMING YEAR 


point it might be well 


to review 
International City 
Managers’ Association for service to 

membership We believe the Association has 
advantage in having its 


a distinct headqual 


ters located in the Municipal Reference Bu- 
reau of the University of Kansas, which 

also the headquarters of the state League of 
Municipalities. There is also organized in this 


office a Stenographic Bureau. This combina- 
tion makes possible the services of a numbe1 
of trained men and women in research an 
in the preparation and publication of our mag 


azines, yearbooks and pamphlets. 


facilities of the Associat 
at its headquarters only. The 
of the 
in its membership. 


These are the 


power of the 
It must be 
that the purpose of our organi: 


working 


mote the efficiency of city managers and aid 
in the improvement of municipal administra- 
tion in Your 


believes this organization can do more to fur 


general. Executive Secretary 


ther its purposes through the efforts o 
active city managers than through any other 
agency. 

The exchange of ideas, experiences and any 


new methods in city administration and in 


the profession of city management is_ the 
valuable work in which this organiza 
That 


members 


most 


} 


tion can engage. must necessarily be 


done by the with the 
There- 


recommendation of work to be 


themselves, 
cooperation of the headquarters staff. 
fore, the first 
done during the coming year is to improve 


the services of City Manager Magazine by 


giving more attention to news items, the pub 


lication 


of more 


methods of city 


and 





better 


space to articles by departmen 


space 
ministration, 
the 

Bac h 


a 


newspaper 


to article 


professional 


reports 


members of the 


should 


manager 


which 


consider 


and 


arvticies oO 

administration, giving more 
t heads, more 
s dealing with personnel ad 
more articles dealing wit} 
ethics of our Associatio1 

should consider it his duty 
see that the Association headquarters receive 
from his city and all new 
might be of interest to oth 
profession. Each memb« 
it his duty to acquaint his 


department 


heads of the publications of 


International City Managers’ Associatio d 
advise them of the willingness of the Ass 
ciation to receive and publish any caref 
prepared articles pertaining to the admit 
tion of their departments. 
ANNUAL NUMBER OF CITY MANAGER M \ 

The Executive Committee has auth 
the Executive Secretary to combine t Ye 
book with City Manager Magazin yul 
ng instead an Annual Number City M 
ager Magazine. The Executive Secretary has 
selected the March issue of City Manage 
Magazine for the Annual Number 
publish the proceedings of the \ ] 
vention; the ten articles by t yon ig 
of representative city manager < es 
rectory of city managers and such 
as has been published in the Yearbook, } 
ssue of the magazine It wi be called tl 
“Annual Number.” This consolida V 
reduce the expense of publica ine 

wider circulatiot 

NEW SERVICES 

It is recommended that a committee be ap 
pointed to make a special study of new se1 
vices which the International City Managers 
Association should render it membership 
This might well be one of the most importan 
ommittee assignments of the year 


It is 


mittee 


{ 


The 


‘ 


managers who are now elig 


bership in this Asociation, 


yf 


»f 


MEMBERSHII 


recommended that 


be appointed 


+ 


oO 


the active membership of this Associati 


be rs. 
eligible to ass« 


l 


it 
aX 


ive 
iv¢t 


new const 


There a 


Secretary 


itution 


ha 


members. 


e 


at 


12 


mul 


Ss 


active membership in 


a members! n 
promote the growtl 
placed tne prom 

the hand 
There are 91 « 
rible to active mem 
who are not mem 
managers who 


city 


] 
i 


17 


lort 
‘ 


membership 


| 
aAKE 


CITY MANAGER MAGAZINE 


the 
up the active membership. 


with membership committee in building 


ASSOCIATION EMBLEM 


It is recommended that a committee be 
pointed to design a badge or emblem for the 
Association. The Association, through its Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, should be given exclusive 


sell 


Secretary 


ap- 


right to these badges, or emblems, and 
the 


careful record of the names and addresses of 


should be required to keep a 


all persons to whom such badges have been 


sold. 


GROWTH OF CITY MANAGER PLAN 
The 


city manager plan has continued to grow. 


the 
As 
adopted the plan this yea 


number of cities operating under 


cities have 


many 
as last. Our records show that 23 cities have 


adopted the plan by vote of the people; and 
13 cities have adopted the plan by ordinance 
the past 
period, however, 24 


the 


during ten months, During that 
cities 
this 
form of 


This 


matter of fact, this vote 


have been dri pped 


from list. Of number only one city 


has changed its government by vot 


Akron, Ohio. As a 


occurred more 


of the people. was 


than 


a year ago; but the city abandoned the plan 
December 31, 1923. The balance of the 24 
cities represents cities which have been re 
ported to have the city manager plan, and 
upon investigation, we found that they did 
not have it, or which were ordinance cities, 


plan had been abandoned by repeal 
ordinance, by resignation of the 


sition of the 


man 
where the p 


manage! 


was found to be of such small importanc 
that we did I ynsider the cit\ eligil e toa 
listing as y manager city There are a 
large number of cities which are preparing 
charters providing for the city manag plan 
of city governme? The most important of 
these, where elections will be held within the 


next few months, are Cincinnati, Ohio; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Ft. Worth, Texas; Port 


Texas; Seattle, Wash.; and Birmingham, 


While the growth in the number of city 
manager cities has not ben larg t is quite 
satisfactory when viewed from the standpoint 
of sucecssful operation in places where it i 
being given a fair trial—that is, where the 
people have adopted a standard form of the 
city manager plan of government by a ref 
erendum of the people. The encouraging re- 
ports which have been sent out from the city 
of Cleveland during the past six months have 
been a great stimulus for the city manager plat 


Arthur, 


Ala. 


79 
in such cities as Cincinnati, Kansas City and 
the associate membership and the subscribing 
memberhsip in the Association, and cooperate 
Fort Worth. We are reliably informed that 
the city of Milwaukee, Wis., and the city of 
San Francisco, Calif., are considering the city 
manager plan favorably. Much of the recent 
sentiment in these cities can be attributed to 
the reported success of the plan in Cleveland. 

It is bear in 


well to mind, however, that 


our Association should be more concerned with 


the success of the city manager plan of gov- 
ernment than with its growth in the number 
of cities adopting it. 
THE CITY MANAGER PROFESSION 
The increasing number of experienced city 
managers is making it possible for cities 


adopting the city manager plan to select a 


manager who has proven his ability. From 
a professional standpoint, it is interesting to 
note that thirteen city managers have been 


promoted from one city to another during the 
The the Asso- 
ciation show a total of eighty-nine promotions 
date. The 
the year is a 
percentage of the total 

the healthy growing « 
of our profession, 


past ten months. records of 


in our profession to number of 


promotions during past very 


satisfactory number 


and indicates ndition 


THE ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


A s- 


dur- 


The total paid-up membership of the 


291 to 33 


from 


There 


has increased 


sociation 


ing the past yea were on November 


1, 1923, 99 delinquent members and subscrib- 
ers. There were only 27 delinquent on Sep 
tember 1, 1924. Only a few of these are de- 
linquent for more than one or two months. 


This showing on the part of the membership 
is most 


the 


commendable and is in keeping with 
like 


dignity and business 


reputation of 


our profession. 
FINANCIAL REPOR FOR THE PERIOD NOVEM- 
BER 1, 192 rO SEPTEMBER 15, | 
Your Executive Secretary is pleased to re- 
port that the Association has lived within its 


come during the past ten months and it is 


in in the net worth of 
that 


rev- 


ga 


may be 


p yssil le to report a ge 


the Association. It expe ted 


any increase in membership dues or othe 


enue during the coming year may be used for 


increased services to the members 


November 1, 
submitted to 


A budget for the fiscal year, 
1924-October 31, 1925, will be 


the Executive ¢ for its approval. 


ymmittee 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Serr. 15, 1924 
Assets 
Bal. in Watkins’ National Bank $ 701.32 
Bal. Lawrence Bldg. & Loan Ass’: . 1,026.65 
Bills receivable 
Advertising C. M. M $ 674.4 
Advertising Y. B 50.0 
Dues 270.04 
Dues (Sept 
Material 24.0% 
Subscriptions 10.0 


Cuts and Mis 86.1 1,434.51 


Inventories : 
Pamphlets 100 
Yearbooks 983.15 
Paper and Off. Sup 31.85 
Record Charts Supplies 65 
Postage & Gov. St. Env 1 


Equipment less Dep { 1,831.3 


Checks outstanding © 4 
Bills payable [5 5a 
Estimate Sept. issue Mag 
Salaries due 
Reserves 

Adv. paid in advance 

Unearned subs 249 

Unearned dues in bills 

receivable 


Unearned subs. in bills 


receivable Q 
Subs. canceled 4 
Memberships canceled 
Bad account 0 ° 44 
{ 4.993. 
Net worth, Sept. 15, 1924 
$ 8 $4.993.8 
Net worth 9-15-24 $1.295.51 
Net worth 10-31-23 1.260.04 
Net gain in ten months 4 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Nov. 1, 1923, to Sus l 124 
Re 
Dues $3 
Subscriptions 128 
Yearbk. sales & pamphlets { 
Advertising, C. M. M 880.3 
Advertising, Y. B 1,527.8 


Miscellaneous sales 237.62 
Notes receivable repaid 100.50 
Bal. in bank, Oct. 31, 1924 613.33 $10.731.70 
Bal. in bank, C. M. A., 
Oct. 31, 1924 613.33 $10 
Bal. in bank, C. M. M 
Oct. 31, 1924 19 
D sem 
Salary Exec. Secretary $1 
Salary, Asst. Secretary 531.64 
Clerk hire 1,424.82 
Printing 690.5 
Office expense 424 
Convention 472 
Equipment 306 
Postage x4 


Traveling expel 

Lawrence Bldg. & Loan As 

J. G. Stutz loar 

Balance in bank i 


Bank debit sli 


President Elliott: You have heard the re- 
port, in brief, of the Executive Secretary I 
will say here that the Auditing Committee 
will make in their report a complete resume 
of the financial status of the Associati 

What will you do with the report? 

Mr. R. W. Rigsby (Durham, N. C.) I move 


it be accepted. 





T he ” otion mas seconded anda carried. 


President Elliott: We are about to adjourn 


to take advantage of the hospitality of the 


Harbor Commission. I want to say that to- 
night at 6:30 will be the dinner at which Mr. 
Koiner will preside. There will be a sligh 
change in program. Those of you who miss 
the dinner are going to miss one of the best 


things that this Association has to offer to 


the City Managers. We have something 
mind that we did not have before the pro- 
gram was prepared, but it will be worth you 


time to take advantage of this dinner to hear 


what we are quite confident will be most in 
teresting. Mr. Koiner will preside as origin 
ally indicated. 

The meeting the adjourned at 3:15 P. M 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION 
[First Day] 


The dinner session was called to order by 
Mr. C, W. Koiner, City Manager, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Chairman Koiner: President Elliott has 
some announcements he would like to make. 

President Elliott: I am not going to ask 
a gentleman we have with us this evening to 


rise and make a speech, but I want to intro- 
duce to you the gentleman who was our host 
this afternoon on the tour of the harbor. 


The gentleman to whom we are under sucl 
heavy obligation is Mr. Harvie, the Chief Er 
gineer of the Harbor Commission. 


i ° 
Mr. Harvie: It is quite true, gentlemen, 


> 
>t 
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Elliott 
ask me to make a speech tonight. 
not done that I would not have had the cour- 


that Mr. promised me he would not 


If he had 


age to come. 
At the I want to tell you 
pleased I was personally to take you around 
the harbor. I 
I could not show you the -harbor as well as I 


same time how 


regret the time was so short 


would like to have done, and if I had known 
you were to have so many charming ladies 
with had a 
more delicate arrangement made. As it was 
I did the best I could but the next time you 
come I will try to do better. 
President Elliott: I think it 
amiss at this time, in fact I am quite sure 
that I would be remiss if I did not take this 
opportunity to acknowledge the obligation that 


you I surely would have much 


would not be 


I am under personally and the obligation that 
the Association is under to Mr. George W. 
Thompson, Vice-President of the Association, 
who has had the burden of arranging all the 
details of this meeting. 

I was over 2,000 miles from Montreal and it 
was impossible to get up here and look after 
this work. 


any of Mr. Thompson is the man 


who has done the job. He is the one to whom 
your thanks for our entertainment. 
this 
mittees that have been appointed for the com- 


pletion of the work of this convention: 


you owe 


I want at time to announce the com 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 
P. P. Pilcher, Winter Haven, Fla., Chairman. 
Boyd A. Bennett, Charlottesville, Va. 
Frank D. Hinsdale, Il. 


Danielson, 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


H. C. Bottorff, Sacramento, Calif. 
W. M. Rich, Alexandria, Va. 


B. H. Calkins, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Chairman 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


C, A. Bingham, Lima, Ohio, Chairman. 
Louis Brownlow, Knoxville, Tenn. 
O. E. Carr, Dubuque, lowa. 


I would like to say that I 
dary with reference to the Nominating Com- 
mittee. The provides that the 
Nominating Committee must be selected from 
the past-Presidents at the meeting. 
There are four, inasmuch as there are 
three members of the Nominating Committee 


was in a quan- 


constitution 


present 
and 


I took them alphabetically—C. A. Bingham, 


Louis Brownlow and O. E. Carr. 
COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLAC! 
3ert C. Wells, Atchison, Kan., Chairman. 
J. H. Valliquette, Shawinigan Falls, Canada. 
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A. M. Wilson, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

H. Hunter, Stratford, Conn. 

L. Woolhiser, Winnetka, III. 
H. Sherer, Glencoe III. 

. E. Douglas, Newport News, Va. 

If the chairmen of these committees will 
get their committeemen together, we will give 
you a list of the names and arrange for your 
meeting so that the work may go forward. 

Mr. Stutz has just a few telegrams that he 
wants to read to you briefly. 

Executive Secretary Stutz: Mr. Chairman, 
I received ten telegrams before breakfast this 
Some of them should have 
In substance they 


morning. been 
read earlier in the session. 
are as follows: 

Mr. E. I. Jackson, City 
Angelo, Texas, sends his regrets. 

Mr. Willard F. Day, City Manager of Staun- 
ton, Va. regrets his inability to attend the 


Manager of San 


convention and wishes us a successful meeting. 

Vice-President George Garrett, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., sends us a wire that he has had a 
severe attack of ptomaine poisoning and will 
be able to attend the convention. 

Mr. A. T.*Lawson, City Manager of Leaside, 
Ontario, regrets that he will be unable to be 
with us at this convention. 

I have a letter from the Manager of the 
Old Colony Club, Montreal: 

“In behalf of the President and the Board 
of Directors of the Old Colony Club of Can- 
ada, we have much pleasure in extending to 
yourself and the members of your organiza- 
tion in Montreal a cordial invitation to make 
use of the club 
premises in the Windsor Hotel.” 


services as well as the club 


Chairman Koiner: I know some of you are 
going to be greatly relieved that you will not 
have to tell that greatest of all experiences 
you had in your respective 
the period of two minutes. The program has 
been changed and you will be given that op 


have offices in 


portunity sometime later on. It was a ques- 
tion in the minds of some as to just how they 
were going to do it in two minutes. You are 
going to be relieved of that for the time be- 
ing anyhow. 

The City Managers’ Association has always 


been especially fortunate in the character and 


experience of those who have addressed us 
from time to time. Tonight we are indeed 
fortunate in having with us two eminent 


us from the full- 
of the subjects with 


gentlemen who will speak t 


ness of their knowledg« 
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which they are familiar, and I am sure that 
we will listen attentively. They are widely 
separated, geogranhically, and will tell us 
something of their respective work in a way 
that will redound to our knowledge. 

Some of you no doubt have felt that if you 
could rebuild your cities, beginning at the 
bottom, you could do a better job than was 
done for you. One of these gentlemen is en 


Local Government in 


Mr. I G. Gibbon: Mr. Chairman, I think 
that I have been sadly cheated. I looked for- 
ward to these two-minute addresses. I am 
quite sure that I should have been much in- 
structed. I expect also that I might possibly 
have been entertained, and now I have to d 
the entertaining and at a very short notice, 
too, because it was only this afternoon that 
your President very mildly suggested that I 


might be willing to speak 


Your pre ident has asked me to speak about 
our system of local government in Englane 
and Wales Now I don’t thir he had thi 
ghost of a notion what a desperately danger- 
ous proposal he was putting befcre me. For 
I have recently had to appear before a Royal 
Commission inquiring into this subject. TI} 
asked me to give them a comprehensive state- 
ment of our local government and how it had 
developed. Well, I gave it. It was a pretty 
lengthy document and it amounted to a pretty) 
big book, but they vere not quite content with 
that. They had me in the chair e day 
really had an enjoyable time; I was almost 


sorry it was over. 


Well, our system and yours, of irse, ha 
very much of a common root. We are, sha 
I say, at least as democratic in our o1 
tion as you are—at least as democrat I 
some ways I should say re so, but owing t 
circumstances we have developed al rather 
different lines. 


Broadly, our system of local government 


this: The whole of our country is divided into 


what we call local sanitary area These ar 
of two main class¢ one being urban and tl 
other rural. Incidentally we have two urbai 
classes but I need not bother you with that. 


An important distinction between our sys- 


tem and that, not in Canada but in the States 
(at least in some places in the States) is that 


all our local authorities act under general 


just that sort of thing. H« uld- 


new city on a new ite that yt 
marred as yet. 

first who will address us w I Mr. 
Gibbon, Assistant Secretary of the Min- 
istry of Health cf England and Wales. I am 
going to attempt to tell you his duti yr 
functions of this office; I am going to 
tnat to him. He will now speak 


England 


hat is, laws which apply 


v, and they have powers t the 
extent that are expressly contained in Act f 
Parliament, with this aualificatio I 

will be of interest to some of 1—that 

not distrust special legislat \ p- 


in some parts of this Wester? YY 


vou have come to the nelu r 
t mildly, you can’t hav é , 

vithout t many favo1 

ur country, as a matter of fact 
deal of special legislation, ar e eI 
it. We e, on tl , ; 
about 50 muric Auth 

who brit orwal rn ir’é » 

asking for powe) lit 


we fa r it t it give 
opportunity for try r out Val 
bles an experiment t ’ 
wns ata time The if th } 
‘ Fa ot +} + 
Satistactory 1 tnos Vv ne same é 


applied to other plac: 


e give an inst ‘ It é 
time is if very muct! Vit! l er 
’ , ’ 
Ww, that i authnorit S 
. 
could acquire nd or to rt 


purposes. They could not acqu nd 
advance of their needs, they 
land for the eneral adi ta { ! 


community 


certain number of towns tried to ¢ 
They were not very g - 
\ fe Ww towns succeedec . 
and now anv large tow? 
them all towns—if it asks Pa 
ywwers obtains them, an 
of our towns do have those vowers 
They can’t buy without approval f the cen- 
tral department, but a great deal of f 
kind has been acquired by our in 
nstances without ar de 
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requirements and indeed in 


advance of 


any 
of using that land at all for city purposes. 
back to 
each of these separate local government units, 
local sanitary districts, there 
We elect our councils 
is the whole of a large 
town one constituency for electing all 
Councilmen; ward 
small towns. 


To go our general organization, in 


which we call 


is an elected council. 


by wards. In no case 
city or 


the 


except in 


the system prevails 


some 


COUNCILS TEND TO BE LARGE 


As a rule, partly because of historical rea- 


sons, our councils tend to be large, in some 
eases very large. That is not such a hind- 
rance to government with us as with you, for 
various reasons which I will mention. 

Now the council is what you are apt to 
call the legislative body. It makes the ordi- 
nances and all the rest of it, but, more than 
that, the council with us does a great deal 
of administrative work. The vractice is for 


a number of committees. 
Health 


Committee, of 


the Council! to appoint 
There may be a Public 
there will be Finance 


Committee, 


course, 


a Water Works Committee, a Tramways Com- 
mittee and so on. These Committees in some 
cases, perform a great deal of executive work. 

That, I ar ire, sounds most infamous doc- 
trine in a gathering of city managers. How- 
ever, in practi with us it does not work 


badly. The committees vary very much indeed 


in the extent to which they go into details. 
Some committee and I could mention’ one 
of our very largest 4 nto matter i! 

great detail, far too m letail, many of u 
think. Other mittes on the ot hand 
only deal t] oad issues, lez 

to their of 1] 

Heowevel i have to remember 
you want to underst 1 our system « cal 
rove me } heth th, mittes 
ade zs «oy? lec ‘ , t? 
ma a S the have at their dis- 
: i] ¢ rained 1] 1 of official 
I venture to think that there intr 
in th } possesses cu admit 

. ficiale ( ‘ 
B I I vith some it 
< ise it n 1? Lo ¢ tne 
linar e of 1 work to revi their 
doings and sometimes to criticise tl 

These offi I puble w he caree! 
Genera start ir f low posi- 
tio nd their way up, | r } 10ted 
! town as opportunit offers. 
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They become fully versed in their job. They 
know not only their own technical work, be 
it engineering or medicine or what not, but 
they acauire that admirable faculty which is 
essential for every public servant, the faculty 
of how by sweet reasonableness, sometimes by 
a little bluff, to manage human nature. That 
is one of their principal qualifications. 

As I say, whether the 
local authorities interfere 
detail or n« 


committees of the 
a great deal in 
t, they have at their services these 
trained officials on 
deal of the 
fact falls. 


However, our local bodies, councils and com- 


shoulders 
burden of local 


whose a great 


government in 


mittees, are very jealous, and rightly so in 
my opinion, of any interference, undue inter- 
ference, of the mere official—and I say “mere 
official” as one of them myself—in matters of 


policy. 
With us matters of policy can’t always be 
ranked under the head of legislation. It is 


our tradition throughout the public 
whether that public service be municipal or 
whether it be central, that it is the duty of 
the official honestly and to the highest measure 
of his efficiency to carry out the policy which 
is determined by his masters, be they council 


service, 


or cabinet ministers, and to carry it out fairly. 
If he feels so strongly that he cannot do that, 
his one honest course is to resign. 


4 GOVERNMENT EXPERIENCE 
for that side of th« 


a great deal else that on 


FROM 


Now so much 
There i 


but that will give you a broad 


question. 
could say, 


indication of 


that side of the matter. As you know, our 
cal government systeth has gradually grown 
with centuries of gradual accretions. In some 
cases it is very complicated indeed and I am 
quite sure that outsiders must wonder some- 
times how we get through this wonderful 


Well, 
Bi able 


but 


tangle of law and practice and traditio1 
we get through it. It 


if a rood 


would he very des 


many things were made simplet 


you must remember that all of us are follow- 
ing out a long experience of many generations 
Things which may seem obscure to the out 
ider are very plain to 1 At the ame time 
I must confess that some of our legal intri- 


casies sometimes puzzle even the most kk 


of our own administrators: 


ing from what I have seen, we do not differ, 
either from Canada or from the Stats 

In fact, it might eve uggest that the 
States-- nada of course being a part of the 
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British Empire is far more sensible—really 
are in danger of becoming too legalistic. It 
is one of the privileges you pay for a written 
constitution from which, 
fortunately, we are free. 


fortunately or un- 
these local 
authorities we also have what we call Count; 
Councils. They are entirely different bodies 
from the counties in the States, entirely diff- 
erent. 
County bodies, 
managed by councils and committees on the 
same general line, and they deal with certain 
aspects of 


Now, in addition to sanitary 


There is practically no analogy. Our 


Councils are again elected 


local government; in particular, 
outside the bigger towns, they deal with edu- 
sation, both elementary education and higher 
education as we phrase it. They deal also with 
They 
deal with the care of lunatics and with mentai 
deficiency, and they also are responsible for 
what we may call the main roads, that is, the 
through 


police, outside the very largest towns. 


arterial roads. 


USE OF COUNTY COUNCIL 

One very interesting tendency in our gov- 
ernment—and it is a tendency which is mani- 
fest over here, too, only it has shown itself 
more in practical with us—is to 
feel that the ordinary town of 
large size is not for 
certain local government, and 
there has been a definite tendency to use the 
County Council 


measures 
not a 
a sufficiently big unit 


very 
measures of 


more and more for certain 
measures of local service. 

If, for instance, you want to build a sana- 
torium for the treatment of tuberculosis, it 
is no good taking a unit of, we will say, 10,000 
persons. You must have a very much larger 
unit, and that applies to various other govern- 
ment services, too, with the result that certain 
measures which a 


doubtedly have fallen to 


ago would un- 
call 
sanitary authorities have been placed on the 
shoulders of our County Councils. 


generation 


what we our 


An interesting sidelight on that is the jeal- 


ousy which arises, because, of course, local 
authorities and councils are very much like 
human hbeings—they have their intense jeal- 


ousies, as I have good reason to know because 
I have to arbitrate sometimes between them. 
A certain amount of jealousy has arisen be- 
tween the sanitary authorities and the county 
councils. Another kind of difficulty, too, which 
has arisen is in connection the mission 
of them owing to the growth of our towns 
we have serious difficulties in this respect, but 


with 


the trouble arises because we do really tackle 
the problem, whereas, if I may suggest, you 
over here let it slide. A town grows with the 
result that it is one big economic unit with a 
number of separate local government authori- 
ties. There may be good reasons for obtaining 
certain 
tration 


common services under adminis- 
for the whole of that 
our large towns to ask that the smaller towns, 
bordering upon their own district, should be 
incorporated with them, and our law provides 
machinery by which this can be done even 
against the wishes of the persons in the areas 
which are to be annexed. 


one 


ecenomic unit, 


The feeling in consequence of this has be- 
come so acute and it was found so impossible 
to reconcile the diverse interests that, in our 
fashion, we have appointed a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the whole question. 
sitting. It is a problem which 


eall “the 


From what I have read and 


They 


are now some- 


times you here metropolitan vrob- 


’ 


lem.’ heard and 


seen it appears to be a problem as acute over 
with us at home 


of solution. 


here as and one not very 


easy 
So much for the local authoriti« Now we 
also have a system which some of 


you again 


may be inclined to characterize as infamous. 
We have a strongly 
ment, of 


That 


organized central depart- 


which I happen to be a member. 


department exercises close 


supervision 


over the work of the local authorities. Don’t 
misunderstand me, don’t think that local au- 
thorities in our country are treated as babes 


them around in 
of fact 
very powerful bodies possessing in 


that we wheel 


perambulators. As a 


in arms, and 


matte they are 


some re- 


spects even wider powers than authorities 
here, in some respects much wider powers 
USE OCF CENTRAL DEPARTMENT 


However, under our system, which has 


grown up gradually through years of experi- 


ence, we have found it advantageous to main- 


tain very close connectior petwee the cal 


authorities and the central authorities. 
which the 


Let 
authority wishes to 


Let me instance a few cases in 
central department has to be consulted. 
that a 


purchase land in the 


us assume local 


case which I have men- 
They could not do that as a rule with- 
the it would be too 
a charge if they tried to pay for it 


of the revenue. 


tioned. 


out borrowing money; 
much of 
out 
money they have to get the consent of the cen- 


tral department. 


If they want to borrow 
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The practice of the central department in 
a case of that kind is to ascertain if that local 
authority knows what it is about and, if they 
are financially in good condition, to give them 
wide scope. 

Then again, suppose a loca] authority wishes 
to put up new water works and again has to 
borrow the money. It has to come to the 
Ministry of Health, as it is now called, and ob- 
tain sanction to that loan. The with 
sewage works and all the other numerous 
public works which our local authorities carry 
out. 

The 


same 


notion 


general underlying that par- 
ticular form of machinery is this—that the 


central department is there in particular to 
that these loans will, of 


course, involve a charge on future rates, and 


protect posterity, 
that there ought to be some safeguarding body 
that the of the future 
mortgaged. 


to sex rates 


unduly 


are not 


4 DEPARTMENT OF HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN 


I venture to think, with some knowledge of 
finance, especially borrowing, in my own coun- 
try as well as in other countries, that on the 
whole the system which we have adopted is 
one which in practice has iustified itself up 


to the hilt. The Central Department does not 


simply stand out side local authorities in mat- 
ters of this kind and act the critic. We have 
in the central denvartment a highly qualified 
staff. We have a staff of engineers, a staff 
of doctors, a staff of architects and the like, 
and whenever a puzzle comes before us it is 
always, when necessary, closely investigated 
by one of these expert technical men 


If it is of sufficient 
tent inspector, as we call him, is sent down to 
hold a local public 
is threshed out and anyhody who has objec- 
heard. 
govern- 


importance, a compe- 


inguiry where the matter 


tions can put them forward and be 
These with 
ment right throughout the whole country, com- 
ing in contact as they do with the work of 
hundreds of authorities, having opportunities 
unexampled kind 


are 


men, having to do local 


knowing what 
have produced 


elsewhere of 
of schemes good results, 
able to give remarkably successful help to the 
various municipal authorities in the work 
which they do. 

I could give instances where consider- 
able savings have been effected in this way in 
the closest co-operation, the frankest co-opera- 
tion, with the local authorities themselves, be- 


cause let me 


you 


mphasize this—our general] atti- 


tude as a central department is not at all that 
of being dictators or masters or bosses in any 
sort of way; we look upon local government 
as a matter of co-operation between ourselves 
in the central department and the local author- 
ities, with the major part of the responsibility 
and the primary responsibility resting upon 
the local authorities not on ourselves. 

We consider that we are there primarily 
to help them, and speaking for myself, for in- 
stance, I lay much more stress on the quiet, 
indirect help which we give as guides, philos- 
ophers and friends to the local authorities than 
through the exercise of any compulsory powers 
of law which we possess. Those compulsory 
powers we try to use as little as possible. 
We endeavor to secure conference formally 
and informally with the representatives of 
the local authorities so that we may secure 
the very best results in the common interest 
of the community. 

There are other spheres also in which we 
are concerned with local authorities. Finance 
matter. The sanction of loans, of 
course, is one item. In addition to that, there 
is at the central department a very exvert 
stag of auditors and, outside the big boroughs 
which for historical reasons are under a dif- 
ferent system in most cases, all the accounts 
of the local authorities are audited every year 
by government auditors, and it is the duty of 
these auditors to call attention to any case 
in which the local authority has expended 
money without due legal authority. 


is one 


POWERS OF LOCAL LEGISLATION 


That, too, is a system which has worked 
admirably. In addition our local authorities 
have considerable powers of local legislation, 
of making what we call by-laws. The powers 
of the local authorities in this respect are set 
out in the. law, but with these powers they 
make their own by-laws as they see fit, sub- 
ject to this—that (in practically every case, 
although there are a few exceptions) before 
any by-law of that kind can become operative 
and have the force of law it has to be con- 
firmed by the central department, and our 
practice is in all important matters to pre- 
pare at the central department a code of model 
by-laws for the guidance of the local authori- 
ties. 

That is a system, too, which has many ad- 
antages, although I think there are certain 
which can be made and which 
I hope we will make in the near future, but 


mprovements 
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it gives a large measure of elasticity, and a 


considerable number of matters which, for 


instance, you over here are now endeavor- 
ing to regulate by zoning, have in fact been 
done for generations with us through ow 


building by-laws, such matters, for instance, 
as the height of buildings the 
around buildings. 


and space 

That, sir, is in very brief and broad out- 
line our general system of local government. 
We have nothing in the nature of a city man- 
ager nor, speaking for my own country, do 
I see any probability that we shall have any- 


thing in the nature of a city manager as 
understood generally over here. 
DEVELOPED FRGM PRECEDENT TO PRECEDENT 
Although our local governments have a 


common root, they have develoved on rather 
different lines in certain respects. I venture 
to think that ours on the whole has been the 
more progressive, and that in the States de- 
velopment has been somewhat in the 
a spiral for solid historical names. 


way of 


We have gradually developed, as a great 
lawyer of ours has said, from precedent to 
precedent, broadening our franchise, extend- 
ing the work of our local authorities, train- 
ing an admirable corps of municipal servant 
developing public spirit and securing an ex- 
cellent esprit de corps among our public men 
who serve on our councils. 

We feel that we can very 
councils 


safely entrust to 


some things which seemingly some 


I et 
rather 


state 


of you would very much hesitate to do. 
me give one instance of that which is 
interesting. Where I hav in the 
I have asked, “Does this committee 
private?” I the “Good 
no, all meetings are in public.” If anything 


he en 
meet in 
heavens, 


get answer, 


= ° 
nossibly from exper! 


1 


is done behind a screen, 
ence inclined to think (at ieast so | 
gather) that there is some d 


ing on. 


you 


are 
ubtful work ¢ 

Well now, our attitude is son 
Our best 


ewhat different 


work is done in committee and in 


committee when no revorters are present 
Sometimes (it seems to be the very nature of 
the politician) if there is a gallery he like 

very much to talk to it. After all he has to 
live on votes. You can’t blame him You 
will find sometimes that a public man who 
may speak to the gallery in public, in com 
mittee when there is no gallery does most 
admirable work. Well now, that is the ad- 
vantage we get because we can trust our men 
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{ am making no reflections. I am simply stat 
ing a fact applicable to my own country. 

much interested in this 
angle of it: I have frequently received depu- 


tations from 


I have been very 


authorities, and at times 


on those deputations there 


local 


are men who are 
declared to be extremists. When we come to 
discuss the hard facts of the 
them practical, 


readily the real questions at 


problem, I find 


usually very seeing readily 


issue and pre- 
pared to take a sensible view of the matter. 


Therefore, we have no dread at all of our 


committees. We believe that, on the whol 
although there is ample room for improve- 


} 


nent, they have worked well and we believe 
we can rely upon their services. 


It would take too long to deal with the 
scope of our government. It has broadened 
amazingly these latter years, especially dur- 
ing the last 30 years or so. Its scove is eve 
wider than with you here, and the service 
is equally good, the standard is really high. 
I think you follow much in our tracks so far 
as the scope of local government oncerned 
You follow quite wisely your own ways in 
the particular form of organization, t 
bottom for all of us the problem is the same 
at bottom also our ideals are the same—gov- 


ernment for the people and by the people. 


Whereas it would be unwise, very u :e, 
I think, to attempt to transfer any { of 
government which has proved succe 
one place to another place without co g 
the particular conditions prevai 
I feel quite sure (speaking for vself) that 
not only is it interesting bu } 
consider and to examine clo the 
forms of government, the way ul 
the particular fashion in wh 
worked out in other countri 
TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT U? 
Before I close I should lil 
part--I am here « 
matter of fact, I ought r 
working hard at me of ir own problems, 
and I had not the slightest notion that I 
attend this meeting ar fact X 
until recently that it wv to | 
houl like to LiKe nis Dp I nit 
how grateful I am for the most ¢ 
which TI have been received S 
with which all my inquiries, et 
haps a little searching, have be: é 
I thank you, gentlemen 


Chairman Koiner: Whil 
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is making a little sketch for us in his talk to 
us, I will take this time to thank the Honor- 


able Secretary for giving us this most excel-° 


lent address informing us concerning the 
plans of government of British cities. I am 
not going to in any way comment upon any- 
thing that he has said to us, but will again 
thank him and assure him that we will bene- 
fit from this most excellent talk, 
I would like to say this: 


However, 
I don’t see how we 


can always discuss all of our municipal prob- 
lems out in the open where the reporters 
would before the manner of solving the prob- 
lem was finally decided, have it all shot to 
pieces and misunderstood. We could not pro- 
gress in that way. 

We will now have the extreme pleasure of 
hearing Sir John Sulman of Sydney, Austra- 
lia, who is the chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the new Federal Capital. 


Planning and Building the New Capital City of Australia 


Sir John Sulman: Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen: I consider it a great honor to be 
asked to tell you a little about the new city 
that we are building in Australia, but my 
talk will be quite a contrast to the talk Mr. 
Gibbon has given you. He has dealt most 
ably and lucidly and informatively even to be 
a born Ejiglishman, with local government in 
England, and how it was developed from pre- 
cedent to precedent. 

Australia is a young country, younger than 
Canada, younger than the United States, and 
we have had practically a clean slate so far 
as city building is concerned. 

Now let me just call your attention to one 
or two points concerning Australia. You all, 
I suppose, know where it is, right a way down 
undere the other side of the world. I don’t 
know whether this is sufficiently clear for you 
to see (indicating on map) but there is th 
Island of Tasmania right at that point, here 
is the Southern point of the continent, the 
Eastern coast comes up in this direction; 
then there is the big Gulf of Carpentaria, then 
another gulf, then all the way around and 
down the West Coast to Cape Leeuwin and 
then around by the Great Australian Bight. 

Now with reference to the area of the coun- 
try: Some people call it the biggest island in 
the world. Australians call it the Fifth Con- 
tinent. You can choose which you like. It 
is slightly larger than the United States, 
by a few thousand square miles. It is dif- 
ferent from the United States in that it has 
not a range of mountains and consequently 
there are no very big rivers in the sense that 
you have big rivers here, such as the St. 
Lawrence draining the Great Lakes, and the 
Mississippi draining the fertile central plains. 

A third of the country is within the tropics. 
This line (indicating) represents the Tropic 
of Capricorn. One-third of that is to the 


North, tropical country. Down here is Syd- 
ney, the city of my abode; Melbourne is about 
there. Even we in Sydney are semi-tropical. 
We don’t know what snow or frost means. 
The main range of the country is Coastal, 
running up in this direction, so that the rivers 
running from that main range to the sea are 
comparatively short. In the interior we have 
a great river here, the Murray, and the Dar- 
ling here, which drains this internal plain. 


HAVE TROPICAL RAINS 

The rainfall] is confined largely to the mon- 
soonal rains of the North, which are purely 
summer rains. You get them from November 
to the end of March. That country is at 
present only occupied very sparsely indeed 
for pastoral purposes. I have some practical 
knowledge of that because my eldest son is a 
grazer, and we formed a family syndicate 
and had cattle stations away in the North. 

This is a peculiar thing: We are very glad 
to see tropical rains during the summer but 
we don’t want to see a drop from then until 
the next tropical rains are due, for this rea- 
son: The tropical rains of one summer will 
produce a growth of grass a couple of feet 
high, and that forms dry hay upon which the 
cattle exist, providing they have sufficient 
water, and they are fattened before the next 
summer. 

That gives you some general idea of the 
North country. On the Coast are the lowlands 
which can be agriculturally cultivated, but 
the great problem for Australia is how to 
cultivate that area by white men. It has not 
been solved yet. One of our problems is as 
to whether we should import colored labor or 
not. Well, in the United States you have 
passed through that experience. We are 
learning by your experience, and the almost 
unanimous feeling throughout the whole of 
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Australia, is that we will have no colored 
labor and that we will keep Australia white; 
but yet the problem has to be economically 
solved. You know something in your Western 
States about immigration. We are 
far closer to it. Away tc the North is China, 
Japan, the East Indies, India. Some of thos 
races, especially the Japanese, are increasing 
faster than the means of subsistence in their 
own land. They have got to emigrate, just 
as your forefathers and my forefathers emi- 
grated to found the Western continent. As 
one writer put it very forcibly, they 
“spill over.” The question is where? 


colored 


will 


I am cnly mentioning this as just an inter- 
esting problem to give you a better insight 
into our conditions. There thousand 
million of colored people in the countries I 
have indicated, and we have only a 
tion of five and a half millions. 


are a 


popula- 


POPULATION 


On the 
is down the 


CENTERS IN SOUTHEAST 
of the 


Eastern 


Continent our rainfall 
Coast, Southern 
Adelaide where it is shaded 


on the map, but in the interior you get a dry 


rest 
and 
Coast as far as 


area, with another well watered area in the 
Southwest of Western Australia. The rain- 
fall on the average is about 20 inches. That 
is sufficient for growing wheat. We can also 
grow wheat down to about a 10 or 12-inch 
rainfall by dry farming. 

Now you will easily understand that the 


population has gathered mainly on this 
tion in the Southeast where we have a fairly 
temperate climate, good rainfall and the gen- 
The soil of the 
you could only 


sec- 


eral soil conditions are good. 
internal plains is splendid if 
get the water. 

The big area over there (north central) is 
The artesian 
good for stock but they are 
ized and they are not in sufficient quantity 
or good enough quality for agricultural irri- 
gation. We cannot do as you have done in 
California—-impound the waters of a mighty 
range of mountains, because we haven’t got 
the mountains, but we are doing what little 
we can in impounding the waters of our 
rivers, which either lead Westward or East- 
ward and are using that for irrigation pur- 
poses. 


an artesian area. waters are 


slightly mineral- 


Now as to the question of a federal capital. 
Why did we want one? For the same reasons 
that the United States wanted a capital when 


had six 


the 13 states gained their independence. We 
including Tas- 
mania, each with its own laws, and each with 
its own protective or non-protective tariff. 


New South Wales in which a have 
for the last thirty-nine years was a free trade 
state. It flourished on trade, 
ported raw materials. Victoria, to the South, 
only one-third the size of New South Wales, 
obtained a large population,during the 
discoveries of the middle of the last century 
We had gold in New South Wales but nothing 
like to the same extent. 
began to 


states in Australia, 


resided 


free and ex- 


gold 


Vhen the gold mines 
out, had to 
their The 
of the day suggested they should become manu- 
facturers. 


peter find 


occupatien for 


they some 


peonle. wise men 
able 


And so Vic- 


protectionists 


By protection they would be 
to compete with imported goods. 
fifty ago, 
and the state increased rapidly in population 


toria, years became 


, 


Melbourne was the chief city of Australia 
and remained so until it began to be found by 
the Victorians that protection for one state 
alone was not sufficient. They had overtaken 
the home demand. They wanted then to 
the whole of Australia as a field fo 


tion. 


That 


federation 


1 
nave 


exploita- 


rise to discussions 
New South Wales 
At last it was felt that on the whole 
it was desirable that States should no longer 


be absolutely independent and slightly warring 


gave respecting 
stood out for 


years 


one against the other. In 1900 federation was 


accomplished on these terms: New South 
Wales, the only distinctly free trade state, 
gave up free trade and left the tariff to be 
settled by the Commonwealth which was to be 


formed representing the whole of the States 
As a that, 
decided loss at the time to New South Wales, 
that the Federal Capital, 
which it was foreseen. and which it was de- 
sired should be a separate city just as you 
have Washington in the United States, should 
be within the state of New South Wales but 
not within 100 miles of the city of Sydney. 


consideration for which was a 


it was arranged 


SITE FOR CAPITAL. CITY CHOSEN 

Now if any of you have heard much about 
Australia you have heard about Melbourne and 
Sydney. When I first went out nothing in 
Sydney was censidered to be good by the peo- 
ple of Melbourne; they felt they were slow 
people. On the other hand, the people of 
Sydney did not feel very kindly toward Mel- 
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bourne. There was a good deal of jealousy 
between the two cities. 

Each of them wanted the capital but I think 
it was decided wisely, as you probably de- 
cided wisely, (I am speaking to those who are 
citizens of the United States) to start a capi- 
tal on fresh ground. It was to be not within 
100 miles of Sydney but within the State of 
New South Wales, and while the city was be- 
ing built the temporary capital was to be in 
Melbourne. 


It took many years to settle the site. I 
think you had the same experience. At last 
it was narrowed down. A great many of the 


sites propesed were very close to the Victor- 
ian borded. One that was very strongly urged 
was right on the border. secing on the main 
line connecting Sydney and Melbourne it had 
a good deal to be said for it. However, finally 
a site was chosen about 200 miles South of 
Sydney just about there (indicating). Can- 
berra, as it is called, is about 200 miles South 
of Svdney and 400 from Melbourne. It is 
about 80 miles from the sea; where there is 
a natural The understanding is that 
eventually the Commonwealth will build a rail- 
way from Canberra to the 
already a naval 


port. 


port. There is 
there for our 
It was also understood that Canberra, 
which was about 11 from the 
railway line running south 
to the South coast) 
was to be linked up, and linked up also with 
the direct line 


college naval 
cadets. 
miles away 
line (a 


from Sydney right down 


nearest 


from Melbourne to Sydney. 


LOCATION OF CANBERRA 


Canberra is 1800 feet above the sea, on the 


average. It is an undulating plain, surrounded 
by what we would call the mountains. The 
hills around rise above the plains 700 to 800 
feet. That is, making about 2,500 feet to th 
summit. But away in the distance to the 
Southwest we have mountains rising 5,000, 
6.000 and, the very highest, is 7,000 feet, 
which are snow-covered in the winter. Con- 


sequently this C 
open to the 


That has 
One of the leading Melbourne newspapers 
has never ceased to say, “What do you want 
with a capital away in the bush? The wind 
there will cut you to pieces. Why can’t you 
where you have all the 
Haven't we lent you our 
building? What do 


anberra plain is somewhat 


wind 


been a very serious objection. 


stop in Melbourne 


> 


amenities of life? 


Parliament you want to 


spend money for away in the bush?” And 
especially since the war which has landed us 
in a debt of six hundred million pounds, that 
has been emphasized. 


However, I am glad to say that the common 
sense of the Australian people has said that 
a deal is a deal, a contract is a contract and 
yet the capital be established according to 
agreement. 


PLANNING FOR THE CITY 


The next step was to obtain a plan for the 
city. An open competition was held. I can’t 
go into all the details, although a great many 
funny things have occurred. A plan was 
selected and this is just a rough sketch, a 
rough plan of what it is. I am afraid it is 
rather difficult for you to see, but there is a 
creek running in this direction through the 
area that was allotted to the city. The North- 
ern side is a level plain. The Southern side 
is undulating and somewhat hilly. These 
dark marks are some of the hills I spoke of. 
There is another hill 
mountain there. 


here; there is another 

The genera] idea of the plan is not at all 
bad from a town planning point of view. I 
don’t know whether you know it, but I think 
T may call myself the father of town planning 
in Australia, hecause I started an active cam- 
paign in the year 1899 and I have been at it 
ever since until I have really, I think, put 
it on the map, and now all through Australia 
it is admitted that town planning is a necessity 
to be considered jn connection with all of our 
cities. 

Of course the planning of the federal capi- 
tal gave a great impetus to the movement 
Tt made people understand what town plan- 
ning is. 

Now there are good points about this plan. 
it is practically zoned from the start. Here 
(indicating on map) is a hill about a couple 
of hundred feet in height, which is the cen- 
tral radiating point for a number of main 
avenues, running in different directions, and 
each of those avenues has 
as its termination. 


a natural feature 


On this cide, fairly sheltered from the wind, 
that triangle is devoted to the parliament 
area on which the parliament house and all 
the departmental buildings and everything 
connected with the government will be erected. 
The axial line of that centers right on the 
conical mountair, Mount Ainslie; and in the 
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fame way with the other That 1s 


one center. 


avenues. 
Another center over in this direction on a 
hill is the center. 
that will be the trading section of the city 
the banks, the shops, the offices, the 
houses, etc. 


small civic Surrounding 
ware- 
The wholesale and market cente1 
is over here, the military college centers there, 
and here are residential 


centers. 


RADIATING STREET SYSTEM USED 


From those centers and 
nect up with one another, and the only defect 
from my point of view in.the 
these 


roads 


roads radiate 


con- 


plan is that in 


between radial roads and the circum 


ferential which surround each 
the area is cut up 
Now that is 
awkward; it 


the land 


the Committee of 


center 


into rectangular blocks 


rather expensive; it is rather 


dc es not make the best use of 
contours 


which I 


recommend 


because are ignored, 


am Chariman has 
ventured to (mind you, we ar 
Ministe1 


variations wi 


only an advisory committee to th 
for Works 


thought 


and Rai!lways) erevel 


we have they would be an improve 


ment. 
Personally I would have made very 
but 


materia 
alterationals, there were a good many 
quarrels and royal commissioners and all the 
rest, and some of my colleagues said, “We ar: 
told to adhere to it, 
The had got 
a bit of a mess with it three and a half years 
ago, and I stipulated when the government 
asked me to take the job that I would do it 
provided I was all suggest alt 
wherever I felt they would be an 
ment in the plan. That 
then unfortunately, although I am 


and let’s adhere to it in 


every line.” Government 


into 


ved to rations 
improve- 
was conceded, but 
Chairmar 
I am only one when it 
eut of 


where are 


comes to voting, o° 
five, and if four vote the other way, 


you 

Now I will tell you a bit about what we have 
done. Before I took the 
dam had been put up. The 


matter over a fine 


Federal Govern- 


ment asked that State Government of New 
South Wales (this is a little bit out of New 
South Wales just like the District of Colum- 


bia is a bit out of Maryland) for 100 squar 


miles of land. Then came the question of 
water supply. The States of New South 
Wales was generous enough to give, not 100 
square miles, but 1,000. A dam has been put 
up there that will give a water supply for a 


city of 60,000 people. 4 powerhouse has been 
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put up, giving power and light likewise to a 
city of the same population. 
Since I have 


a main 


} 


charge we ha\ yuilt 
length. By the 
completed. We 
road. We have 


advance of building. and we 


taken 
sewer 3% miles ir 

time I get back that will bé 
have made about 300 miles of 
made roads in 


have laid our sewers and got our water sup- 


ply in building, so that 
finished has 


water supply, drainage all 


advance of every 
light, 
There 


have 1? your 


building as it is power, 
complete 
is no waiting for it like you 
towns, 

We have planted millions of trees, because 


it is a very windy place, as I have told you, 


and every street is or will be lined with trees 
We have put up 109 cottages, because tl 
officials of the departments will have é 


shifted from Melbourne, where many of them 
own their own cottages, having purchased 
them during a high price period About 100 
cottages have been built and about 50 mor 
ire in hand now 

Wi have Du t ~ hotel fo 200 

lest That oug t ned i it 
x months’ time and ope 

rHE NF RLIAMF HOUSE 

Now the pub le I 
vell but until we Partia Car ra, 
they n ly y time : ew g n- 
ment will come in and they will say, ‘Oh, let’s 
lrop it So the government ts the gen 
eral public to come in and get allotments ther 
and put up dwellings, because we will want a 
population to supply the necessities of life, and 
attend to the official population who will be 


engaged in official 


work. We have urged them 


with Parliament Hous 


ment House was started the public would have 


Well. I am glad tO Sav 1t was start 


year, and it is about 20 feet above the ground 
now. It is not a grand building such as you 
are used to in the Staes. It would 1 é 

compare with your own town | I t 
a simple provisional building, plair ck, 


stuccoed over in parts, two stories in height 


but it will give all the accommodation that the 


Parliament will want, even if s enlarged 
as it will be, I think, in time, for the next 
30, 40 or 50 vears. It is costing a quarter of 
a million vounds sterling That is the esti- 
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mated price. A permanent Parliament House 


which was contemplated and for which some 
had been made, would have cost two and 
millions. 


Well, with a war debt of six hundred mil- 


lions and a very large amount invested in pub- 
lic works, Australia was not justified in going 
in for luxuries. I was one of the strongest 
advocates of doing the work as cheaply and 


simply as possible It was my belief that we 


should wait until our war debts were paid and 


then I said, “You may build the most gor- 
geous parliament you like.” 
CAPITAL NOT TO RE MOVED IN BODY 
Well, that, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 


gives you about the present position. To still 
further economize, [I may tell you it was esti- 
that we should have to have 


mated at first 
a 1£.000 


population o 
properly carry on the work of the government. 
Well, to get 


one place is a pretty big undertaking, if done 


people in Canberra to 


18,00 people in a year or so into 


decently and in order. So when my Committee 
got the instruction to put the Parliament in 


Canberra as quickly and as cheaply as possible, 
our first job was to see with how few people 
we could manage. 
We cut down the 
reckoned the 


would 
] 


officials. W: 
officials 
We planned to have 


number of 
Parliament and the 
number so many. 
not from eacl 
Department go up to Canberra while Parlia 
sitting. with a half dozen direct 
Melbourne. In that way 
could cut down the initial 
6,000 Of course that 

Then year by year 
as funds are available buildings can be erected 
for each Department and they can be shifted 


gradually: 


epartments but Secretariats 


ment was 
telephone lines to 
we estimated we 
population to people. 


meant a great saving. 


it will not be such a heavy strain, 


it will be managed more easily and more 


economically. 
We hav 


work, 


yet to find out how it will actually 
but the Cabinet has approved our rec- 
and although it may be incon- 


ommendation, 


venient perhaps for a year or two I dare 
say (Mr. Gibbon may perhaps take exceptior 


his and wonder how it is going to work) 
work 
of the course we have taken. 


sufficiently well to justify the 


adont , 


While we are an Advisory Committee to 
with one exception I am glad to 


all of our recommendations have 


of ter 


bee T 


Now the stipulation of the federal govern- 
ment is that any public work carried out by 
the government over 25,000 pounds in value 
has to go before a public works committee, a 
committee of members of Parliament which 
decides whether such work is justified. Of 
course the matter of the construction of build- 
ings goes before it, and there is no doubt that 
the Public Works Committee serves a 
good purpose. 


very 
Also they deal with such mat- 
ters as the construction of railways. In that 
they probably stop railway lines that are not 
needed. 

In our case, we were told to do everything 
as cheaply as possible in so far as the depart- 
mental buildings were concerned. So we sug- 
gested absolutely temporary buildings of wood 
and cement or galvanized iron. Well, that 
with the that we would shift the 
departments fairly quickly. It went before 
the Public Works Committee. They pecked 
it to pieces. They said, “No, we will be satis- 
fied with a provisional Parliament House of 
brick, and we will provide all the necessary 
accommodations, but we are not going to put 
our public servants in a ramshackle building 
that is only fit for a factory or something 


was idea 


like that.” That gave us our cue for the 
Secretariats—that we would have one per- 
manent administrative building put up of 


solid materials to last for centuries. 

I can only tell you that my colleagues and 
I were delighted. We had done our duty 
by suggesting the cheapest form. If the Pub- 
lic Works Committee came in and said that 
we had better spend a little more money, the 
responsibility was off our shoulders. 


GOVERNMENT TO SFLI. AND LEASE LAND 

Competition for that building among the 
architects of Australia is now in progress 
and by the time I get back I hope it will be 
settled, and next year I think we 
will have a good, permanent administrative 
building started as the first of the adminis- 
trative buildings which will cover this parlia- 
mentary area. 


before 


We will still adhere to our shifting of de- 


partments one by one, so as to minimize 


changes and carry out the work more easily. 

Now I want to come to the question of the 
land of the capital. It has been decided that 
no freehold shall be alienated, that the gov- 
ernment shall retail the freehold of the whole 
district as well as of the city, and next month 
600 allotments will be put up for public auc- 
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tion at a fixed rental, and bidders will be 
asked to bid anything above that upset rental 
that they may choose. For choice lots I have 
no doubt they will pay a premium. That will 
be for 20 years. 


TO BE A CITY WITHOUT TAXES? 

The lease will be for 99 years, and at the 
end of the 20 years and every succeeding 10 
years the government assessors will re-value 
those leases, and in accordance with the in 
crease of business in the town and increment 
in values so the rental of the leases will be 
raised. By that means in the course of 100 
years when there may be possibly a popula 
tion of 50,000 or more, the rentals will be 
very much larger than at the present time. 
The present rentals are based upon the pas 
toral value of the land which was taken over, 
and because all the land was leased, the leases 
were resumed, the lessees paid out and the 
land is all government property; and in the 
course of time it is anticipated that the incre 
ment in rental year by year will pay off the 
capital outlay on the whole of the city. 


We don't know what it will be—ten mil 
lions or twenty million pounds sterling—but 
we have spent nearly two millions already. 


Then later on there is this happy anticipa 
tion—that when the cost of building the city 
has been paid the increments in rentals will 
pay for the upkeep of the city and that grad 
ually it will be a city without taxes. Per- 
haps you may think that a bit optimistic. 
However, I may tell you that in my town 
planning studies I have learned that some 
small cities in southern Germany and one in 
France (owing to the possession of city land 
surrounding these places) are not only tax 
free but in one or two cases in quite small 
towns, of course, they actually pay a small 
dividend to each of the citizens to live in the 
town. 


Now whether that is too rosy an outlook for 
Canberra I don’t know, but there is no doubt 
that if the public will be satisfied with taking 
leases on these terms, the payment of the 
cost of the city is quite a possible and feas 
ible thing within a hundred years or so. 


I don’t know how that appeals to you. You 
may not like it, but we are somewhat accus- 
tomed to this reappraisement of rentals in 
Australia because pastoral lands (I have been 
holding some myself in northern Queensland) 
are reappraised every five years on condition 
that the increment in rental shall not be more 


than 50 per cent. The Premier of Ques 
land got into very hot water because he ig- 
nored that stipulation and increased the ren- 
tals by 100 per cent when he was short of 
money a few years ago. When he came to 
London this year the financiers said to him: 
“No, you have broken your bargain; what you 
have done is not justified and you will get no 
money from London.” I think he tried the 
United States but with no more succs Mr. 
Gibbon tells me that he has had to cave 

he has agreed to rescind his order and adhere 
to the agreement that was honorably made 


and he will get his loan in consequence 


So we are accustomed, you see, to this re 
appraisement. It is not an altogether new 
idea, but it is a problem as to how it going 
to work out in connection with building We 
are hoping that the city will not b: 
gested one. Our building regulat are 
drafted now. I have given them a |} , and 
our general idea is that it i to be a garden 
city of open spaces, wide roads, no streets 
less than 100 feet in width, even if f resi 
dential purposes. The avenues are 200 feet 
in width. We shall only pave 20 feet of the 
street and will put the rest in tr ind 
grass and shrubs. Then eventually if the 
does become congested, they will only |} 
cut away the side of the. road, cut a t} 


grass and get as wide a road as the 


Senator Pearce, our Minister for Home and 
Territories, was over in Washington : ‘ 
years ago. When he came back he 
me, “Whatever you do provide plenty of 


ing space for motors.” I said, “Oh well, S« 
ator, we are all right. We have treets 
less than 100 feet in width and I d 


there will be any trouble.” Howev: 

been to Washington and I have 

streets lined up and down with ca I am 
told that there is one car in Washington to 
every four persons, men, women and ch 

Well, distances with us will be conside: 
and I think that even if every family h: 


car, we are providing for that troubl 


PROVISIONS MADE FOR TRAFFIK 


There is one little thing that I might get 
credit for which we are doing and which you 
are not doing here, you are not doing it in 
Washington. The motor traffic is going t e 
the traffic of the future. We are rounding 
all our corners to let cars get around easil) 
and so that the drivers can see around and 
know who is coming from the other street 
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I was told in Washington that they didn’t agree 
with that; they thought the 
were better compelled the cars to 
slow down. in one case where a sharp 
had rounded off the 
asked for it to be reinstated. | 
I could hardly believe it. 

We made tests. 


sharp corners 
because it 
Even 
been 


corner adjoining 


owner said 
This may be of some help 
to you city managers in laying out new streets. 
We found that for a Ford to run 15 miles an 
hour comfortably on a turn we ought to have 
that 
big a space at the intersec- 


100 feet radius on the driving line; but 
would make too 
tion of 
an absolute 


60 feet, 


streets So we have cut it down to 


minimum on the driving line of 


either on ordinary roads or in the 


more c mngested parts. 
That is a matter of 

and I am very keen about 

that Was! 


making ir 


practical 
that. 


ngton 


€ xper lence 
I think it 1s 


a mistake and your other 


cities are keeping corners 


sharp, 
around the <« 


because if you can’t see orner 


it is going to cause 
There 


make. 


a great many accidents. 
point I 


You know, I was an 


was another: was going to 


architect during 


my active professional life, I take a great 
deal of interest in buildings. A civic center, 
or a trading center is very nice to look at 


from the front 
and all the nice 


where you see the shop fronts 


Aus- 


things they display. In 


tralia we are obliged to have verandas, be 
cause the sun is so hot and the rains when 


they come are so very heavy. 


UNSIGHTLY BUSINESS BLOCKS ELIMINATED 
I wanted to see if I could not devise some 


plan for the shopping center 


Ww hereby the 


back quarters would not be so plainly visible. 


quarters of any of business 


your 


ragged and tl are very untidy My solu 
ti s this: (1 eagues have approved 
t and the Cal t has approved it) You 
take a block Ke nat d put a stone < I 


me } » } oa wraee ; 
nade all around, 


path outside for 
will be 
stopping traffic, 


will always stop and look in at 


leaving the 


Under the colonnade 


through traffic. 


a piace 10 feet wide for the 


for the ladies 


the shops. The shops go all the way around, 
except one space. There we have a Spe ial 
car entry. In the center of the block there 


are planted trees and grass and there are big 


back yards to 


We 


the shops on two sides. 


are goi put in the back yards 


ng t 


dwellings constructed of six-inch con- 
blocks, and we will thereby hide not 
only for the present but for the future all the 
rubbish and boxes and cases and all the stuff 
that must attach to retail trading. If you 
think, Mr. Chairman, it would interest your 
Association, I will send you a plan of that 
from Sydney when I get back. 


light 
crete 


suburban 
shopping centers, because in a city where there 


In addition to that we must have 


is a considerable distance between the shops 


we find that the housewife won't go more 
than about a mile; three-quarters of a mile 
is her limit. I am glad to say that they have 


agreed to put subordinate shopping centers 
over the big area of this city, because the 


city from here to here (indicating on map) is 


about four miles square. 


EVEN THE SHOPKEEPER CONSIDERED 
I have endeavored to make those shopping 
harmonize with 


The shops will not be in a 


center their surroundings. 


continuous row. 
They will be grouped in twos and threes and 
fours with attached to the shops 
looking out onto the street so that the shop- 
keeper and his family can live a reasonable 
f harmonize with the 


cottages 


and decent life. It will 


surroundings, 


That has been approved also. 
quite proud of the idea. 
it is an 


I am really 
My colleagues think 
one and I would like to 
you an outline of it for your considera- 


excellent 


tion. If you think it is a good idea perhaps 
you may imitate it in some of the cities of 
this great continent. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I thank you 
for listening to me so patiently. I hope what 
I have little 
If any of the hints I have given you are at 
all helpful I shall feel more than repaid. 





said has been of some interest. 


Chairman Koiner: I am sure that there 
may be a question in the minds of some of 
you. Inasmuch as the hour is not late and 
this subject is a very important one, I am 


going to allot three to five minutes for you 


ask 


any questions that may occur to you. 
I had one in my mind relative to the width 
of the streets but he has answered it. I am 


sure that 
publish in 
will send him. 


Mr. Edgar J. Buttheim: I think it 


our Secretary will be delighted to 


our magazine any cuts that you 


would 





: 
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be interesting if Sir John would tell us that 
the winning plan was made by a Chicago ar- 
chitect. 

Sir John Sulman: Yes it was, but I don’t 
want to say any more about it. 

Mr. Armstrong: I would like, Mr. Chai 
man, to correct an impression that Sir John 
might have placed with this gathering. I 
know that several Ontario cities have already 
grasped this problem of widening the curva- 
ture around the corners, and I presume that 
some of the American cities have also. I know 
that two or three Ontario cities that I have 
been in touch with in the last year have gone 


ahead and increased the curvature of the 


streets, so many streets each year. They 
have made quite a definite study of the ques- 
tion. So we are looking up a little on this 
side. 

Sir John Sulman: I am delighted to hear it. 

Chairman Koiner: If there are no further 
questions, our good friend, City Manager 
Thompson has some views to show us that will 
take 12 or 15 minutes, and he may now have 


the time for that. 


A moving picture was then shown by 
City Manager Thompson of the facili- 
ties and equipment of the city of West 


mount. The meeting then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
[Second Day] 


President Elliott called the meetmg t¢ 
order and assigned the various rooms 
for the round table discussions. In the 
absence of Mr. H. A. Brinkerhoff, who 
was to have presided at the session on 
Unified Transportation of Street Cars 
and Busses, President Elliott asked 
Mr. Louis Brownlow to preside in his 


stead. 


Wednesday Morning Round Tables 
“Billboard Regulation” 


Dear Mr. Stutz: 

Under date of September 28th I wrote you 
a letter relative to the discussion by the 
round table on “Billboard Regulation.” I am 
sending you a copy of that letter which was 
the unianimous opinion of those were were 
present. 

I could not at this time recall the names 
of those who took part in this discussion nor 
would it be possible for me to give a synopsis 
of it that would adequately cover the matter. 
I will say that the discussion was interesting 
and earnest and there seemed to be a great 
desire upon the part of those present for in- 
formation along this line. By the way, I 


might mention that we had a full room. 


There were no papers presented, therefore 
the discussion merely extemporaneous 
Yours very truly, 
R. W. RIGSBY, 
City Manager, Durham, N. C. 
Dear Mr, Stutz: 

We had a very instructive discussion on 
the matter of billboard regulation and at the 
conclusion of the discussion it was resolved 
that the Executive Secretary would be re- 
quested to draft a model ordinance covering 
the matter of billboard regulation as a guide 
for ordinances in the various cities. The 
model ordinance, of course, is to be based 
upon those regulations which have for the 
most part been passed upon by courts of com- 
petent jurisdiction and judged reasonable. 

Yours very truly, 
R. W. RIGSBY, 
City Manager. 


Unification of Street Car and Bus 
Transportation 

Chairman Brownlow: Gentlemen, the round 
table on the Unification of Street Car and Bus 
Transportation is very much more important 
than some other round tables that may have 
greater numbers, but we are fortunate in hav- 
ing present to lead the discussion on this prob- 
lem which is of increasing importance General 
Jervey, the City Manager of Portsmouth, Va. 
General Jervey! 


eat == 4 ket OFF 


mr 
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Unified Transportation of Street Cars and Busses 


General J. P. Jervey: Mr. 
Gentlemen: I very much regret that our 
President did not select a man who had a 
wider experience in this matter than I. We 
have had a good many vexatious problems. 
My city is a small one and the transportation 
system in it is rather limited. 


Chairman and 


I think we all realize that this question of 
urban transportation is a pretty stormy sea, 
which has many shoals in it that we are liable 
to run afoul of unless we go into it very care- 
fully and study all sides of it, not only with 
a view to the rights of vested capital, the 
needs of the present, but also looking as far 
as we can both into future developments in 
the transportation line 
communities and their 

The transportation of a 
whether airplanes, waterways, 


and the needs of urban 
suburbs. 

lines of nation, 
railways or 
highways have often been likened to the ar- 


teries and veins of the human 


which 


body over 


flow to and from its commercial and 


industrial centers the material, 
food supplies and finished products of its fac- 
tories, which life-blood of the 
modern world. 


people, raw 


constitute the 


CIVIC PROGRESS AND TRANSPORTATION 
Rome’s glory 
to and 


roads, 


and power were largely due 
dependent on the excellent Roman 


many of which are still in use, which 
connected the imperial city with all parts of 
that vast domain’ which alle- 
giance to the Roman eagle. It may be as- 
sumed 


acknowledged 


then as an established principle that 
and have 
ever been and will always be the chief 


cern of th ] 


communications are vital to a nation, 
con- 
ruler or military leader. 


lesser degree, the 


So in a prosperity and 
progress of a city 1 depend essentially on 
the excellence of its urban and interurban 
lines of transportati 

At 1 nt there keen comp fo 
patronage among the three principal lines of 
transportation, namely, the team railway 


the electric railway, and the most recent entry 
into the 1 PF } Y ! bus r truck lrive 
I an ter? mbu n engine 


or large an nts reight over g dis 
tances and at high speeds, the stear lway 
s easily superior t] her two stems 
and need not |} ef nsidered furth«e 

It j —_— outs , sider 


fully and compare carefully the advantages, 
disadvantages and limitations of transporta- 
tion by street car and by motor bus with a 
view to assigning a proper sphere to each 
and to co-ordinating the two systems as far 
as practicable into a harmonious, economical 
and efficient whole. 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION TO THE FRONT 


Many partisan comparisons of the perform- 
ances, advantages and disadvantages, failures 
and successes of the motor car and street car 
have for the purpose of propaganda been made 
in recent years. In general, make-shift and 
hastily systems of motor busses 
or jitneys operated by irresponsible individu- 
als or loose and 


assembled 


ineffective associations have 
been compared, greatly to their own disad- 
vantage, with old and well organized, equipped 
and operated street railway systems controlled 
by corporations. 
dreadful Akron Bridgeport examples-— 
ghosts so often evoked to cause recalcitrant 
councils to shudder in their boots and to ac- 
quiesce in the demands of the advocates of 
the street railways rather than to judge fairly 
as between the merits of the 
Measured, however, in 


In this category belong the 
and 


two 
terms of actualities, 
as for example by new construction and addi- 
tional passengers carried between 1917 
1922, motor-busses have the advantage. 


systems. 


and 
The 
mileage of street railways actually decreased 
by 875 miles in this period and comparatively 
few new street cars were built, whereas $2,- 
500,000,000 is being expended each year in 
the United States for new motor cars. This 
vast figure may be total 
valuation of all street railway systems in the 
United States, which is $6,000,000,000. Motor 
cars in the United States carry more 
annually than all other means of 
transportation 


compared with the 


now 
passengers 
land combined In «Virginia 
alone 30,000,000 more passengers were carried 
in 1922 than in 


this 


1917—and ninety per cent of 
credited to 
measuring the 
amount of 


increase is motor busses. 


Again two systems by the 


taxes 


paid—not an 
item to those of us 


unimportant 
who have to worry over 
find that vehicles 
per cent on the capital 


annual budgets—we motor 


are taxed about 15 


invested and street railways about 2 per cent. 


Premises for logical reasoning and sound 
d corre ns may be -found vis- 
alizing the prin equisite urban 
. nsr , + . ind +} a no 
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and determining to what extent the two sys- 
tems singly or combined possess these requi- 
sites. 

The investment of private capital in public 
utilities is not made for altruistic motives, 
but to earn a return on the_investment,— 
reasonable or unreasonable as the case may 
be. On the other hand, the object of consti- 
tutional or statutory regulation of corpora- 
tions is two-fold: first, to protect the public 
from extortionate profits, and to insure it rea- 
sonable and satisfactory service; second, to 
protect the corporation from unreasonable and 
oppressive legislation and to insure to it a 
reasonable and fair return on its invested 
capital. From a consideration of these two 
general objectives which may be brieily des‘g- 
nated as justice to the public and justice to 
the corporation, it has become universally 
accepted as principle that any public corpora- 
tion operating in a city must be a well and 
justly regulated monopoly whose main ob- 
ject is to serve all and not part of the popu- 
lation needing what it has to sell in a manner 
satisfactory in all respects to its patrons, 
and so regulated that it will at the same time 
earn a fair and attractive return on its ia- 
vested capital. 


NEED OF MOTOR TRANSPORTATION REGULATION 

Passing now from generalizations to those 
public service corporations which furnish ur- 
ban passenger transportation, it is evident 
that successful operation involves not only 
the principle of regulated monopoly described 
above, stressing again the necessity that such 
a corporation must haul all persons needing 
public conveyance, but it must also be effi- 
cient, prompt, frequent, comfortable, reliable, 
safe economical and must appeal to and re- 
ceive the full support of the public on whose 
patronage its successful and continued exis- 
tence depends. In other words to use a trite 
expression, it must make a compelling appeal 
to “mass psychology.” 

Evidently motor-busses or street cars un- 
der existing laws or under laws or consti- 
tutional changes which may be enacted or ef- 
fected in the future may be made regulated 
monopolies either separately or in combina- 
tion, although in many states at present, as 
the operation of motor-busses involves no per- 
manent structures on the streets, the question 
of an exclusive franchise for busses presents 
some difficulties, not, however, of an insuper- 
able character. 

There appears but little to choose between 
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the two systems under the head of efficiency, 
assuming that both are properly organized, 
equipped and operated. 

In promptness and frequency, the motor- 
bus has, under existing conditions, the advan- 
tage, as it is not confined to a track, is not 
restricted by the movement of the car ahead 
and is limited in number only by the density 
of the traffic where it operates. These ad- 
vantages would be largely or entirely over- 
come were street cars limited to wide streets, 
other vehicles prohibited from running on 
space occupied by tracks, and stops made less 
frequent. 


COMFORT AND SAFETY IN STREET CARS 

The street car seems to have the advantage 
in safety and comfort, particularly if its tracks 
are properly constructed and maintained, the 
cars modern and kept in good repair and the 
car lines kept clear of other traffic. 

In the street railway system, if the electric 
current is cut off or interrupted for any rea- 
son all cars throughout the system, or at 
least in certain sections, stop. If a car is 
disabled, all following cars on the same line 
are blocked. Street car traffic, especially in 
a flat country, is also more liable to inter- 
ruption by flood, by cold and by snow and ice. 
On the other hand it is hardly conceivable 
that all busses on any system or on any line 
should be simultaneously disabled. We may 
therefore reasonably conclude that a system 
of motor busses is less liable to complete in- 
terruption of service and, to that extent, more 
reliable. 

The question of relative economy is a much 
disputed and discussed one. If interest on 
investment and sinking fund be neglected, 
the street car appears to have the advantage 
as the cost of its power, maintenance and re- 
pair and depreciation are all smaller than for 
the motor-bus. When it is considered, how- 
ever, that a mile of double-track street rail- 
way, including pavement adjacent to and be 


tween rails costs about eighty thousand dol- 
lars and that the maintenance of charges on 
this track and pavement are very heavy, it 
seems to me that the economic value lies with 
the motor-bus. It may be argued that the 
paving charge is an unjust one, as the street 
car runs on its own rails and does not use 
the pavement. The answer to this argument 
is: first, examine the paving adjacent to the 
rails and compare it with the paving on the 
remainder of the street; second, that all own- 


ers of motor cars pay through licenses and 
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the gasoline tax a heavy direct paving tax 
as well as a property tax on the 
It is therefore only just 
that the users of street cars which damage 
paving far more than motor cars should con- 
tribute indirectly to the same end by paying 
a fare sufficiently high to cover the first cost 
and repairs of paving between and adjacent 
to rails. Assuming a traffic for such cars 
at a minimum of 1,500 per mile per day or 
approximately 450,000 per year, the extra 
cost to the passenger per trip by reason of 
the paving charge would be than 
quarter of a cent. 


personal 


value of their cars. 


less one- 


CONSOLIDATION OF TYPES SUGGESTED 
Taking an actual example in a city with 
which I am familiar, some thirty-five motor- 
busses costing in the aggregate $100,000 are 
hauling annually nearly 5,000,000 passengers 
and making both ends meet on a short haul 
fare of five cents, and a long haul fare of 
seven cents. This may be compared with a 
street car system 


hauling certainly not a 


and valued for rate-making 


$1,400,000. 


greater number 


purposes at 


So far as the appeal to the psychology of 
the masses is concerned, certainly in smaller 
cities the advantage lies with the motor-busses. 
Every who does not 
least the 
riding on one, the convenience of embarking 
at the curb and 
the exhilaration of being carried rapidly and 
promptly to his or 


The the problem thus involves 
primarily the consolidation of transportation 


man or woman own a 


motor car desires at privilege of 


without crossing the street 


her destination. 


solution of 


by motor-busses and street cars into one sys- 


tem and the co-ordinated utilization of each 
in a manner and under conditions best suited 
to its characteristics and limitations. 


A study of the transportation facilities and 


requirements of fifty of the principal cities 


of the United States made by Messrs. Ford, 
Bacon and Davis, Utilities Engineers of New 
York, indicates that a city, depending of 
course upon its type and size, should have 


approximately the 
facilities in 


zens: 


following transportation 


order to serve properly its citi- 


For each 600 of population, 1 five-passenge1 

taxicab. 
For each 2,500 of population, 1 sixty-eight- 
double-decked 


passengel bus of type or 


equivalent. 


For each 1,000 of population, 1 double truck 
forty-four-seat passenger express motor 
street car, with trailers for peak periods, 
or equivalent, 

To obtain the best results. street cars 
should be limited to suburban lines, particu- 
larly in unpaved territory, and to wide main 
streets where other traffic may be excluded 
from the space occupied by the car tracks. 
Stops should be made only at considerable 


intervals and possibly limited to transfer 
points. Motor-busses should be used for 
feeder lines, local traffic and short distance 
hauls. The whole system should be linked 
up and co-ordinated to function as a con- 
nected whole. Above all, the principle of 


services before profit must not only be realized 
theoretically but made effective practically, 
for the system, to be successful and profitable, 
must have the sympathies and loyal support 
of the public which it serves. Unless these 
principles and ends be clearly grasped and at- 
tained, the surface street car running on rails 
is doomed to disappear gradually from city 
streets. 

Chairman Brownlow: If the chairman may 
be indulged a moment, the experience that I 
have had in three cities in an effort to bring 
about unification of the two types has varied 
considerably. Just before I left the city of 
Washington, where I was chairman of the 
Public Utilities Commission, we succeeded in 
persuading the two street railway companies, 
somewhat against their will, to make needed 
extension by means of operating motor-busses 
in the District. 

In the District of Columbia overhead trol- 
ley wires are prohibited by law and the un- 
derground trolley, which exists in this coun- 
try only in New York and in Washington, is 
tremendously expensive, running in Washing- 
ton for double-track line about $450,000 a 
mile. So the capital investment was so great 
that in the rapidly growing suburbs that 
were without transportation we had nothing 
but unregulated jitney That had 
trouble persuaded 


service. 
caused so that we 
the street railway companies themselves to 
put in bus lines. They did it reluctantly and, 
in fact, I think they only did it because they 
thought that was about the only way they 
were going to get certain rate increases that 
they were applying for. They were mistaken 
in that, however, but they put them in. 
They have worked so well that the com- 
panies in Washington have been gradually 
extending those lines so that great areas of 


much 
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the District of Columbia that were not there- 
tofore served are now served by motor-bus 
lines operated by the two street railway com- 
panies with transfer privileges. So that a 
great many people from certain areas come 
down to within a mile, or, in some instances, 
two miles from the center of the city and 
there transfer to the street cars and come on 
down town. 

In Petersburg the same difficulty was met 
by the installation of the railless car, the trol- 
ley bus. An experimental trolley bus was 
operated in Norfolk and Portsmouth. Mayor 
Hylan put in the same thing on certain parts 
of Staten Island. Mr. Mitten, the president of 
the street railway company of Philadelphia, 
put them in in Philadelphia, but the first 
city that granted a franchise was Petersburg. 
We were able to serve a large suburb which 
had just recently been taken into the city by 
means of that trolley bus, an electrically pro- 
pelled vehicle, using a double trolley wire 
for return current instead of rails. 

That has proved so successful that the 
street car tracks have now been taken up 
on approximately three miles of the streets 
of Petersburg and the trolley bus substituted. 

This curious thing has happened. At first 
there was some objection. The busses, how 
ever, have been improved and their operation 
has been improved. They are, of course, lim 


ited as street cars are—if the power goes off, 


they will stop,—but they are so much cheaper 
than motor-busses that in a small city it is 
possible to operate them at a five-cent far 
whereas the gasoline motor-buss could not 
operate there at that price. 


THE RAILLESS STREET CAR 

Last year in Petersburg we paved one 
street about two miles in length, and the 
street car company put down new car tracks. 
The City Council last week received a_peti- 
tion from several hundred residents of that 
street that the street cars be abandoned and 
the railless car or the trolley bus substituted, 
although there was that new doubl track with 
the paving only a year old. 


That is largely on account of the greater 


comfort from the pneumatic tires and the 
noiselessness of the car as it passes on the 
street, as you are not conscious of it wh 
sitting in the house. That is still a different 
type of unification. 

In Knoxville at the present time the street 
railway company, which is managed by a 
very capable engineer, Mr. Wallace (s 
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F. Wallace of the Panama Canal), is making 
a survey through Ford, Bacon & Davis, con- 
trasting the two types—the railless car type 


and the motor-bus type. The White, the Reo 
and the Pierce-Arrow motor-bus manufactur- 
ers have also joined in this survey. 

The company has definitely decided upon 
a policy of making the extension that are 
needed to some very rapidly growing suburbs 
by means of one or the other type of motor 
transportation rather than go to the expense 
of tearing up pavement and laying new rails. 


UNIFICATION OF SYSTEMS DESIRABLE 


In a city in which I have no personal ex- 
perience but which General Jervey and I have 


both observed (Richmond), there is a very 
populous section of the city that is called the 
fan. It has grown up in the last five or six 
years and has no street car service That is 
one of the better residential secti t the 
city and has a population, I should think, of 
about 75,000 without street car service. That 
is served altogether by jitney buss« y 


large area. 


I think more and more people in | nd 
are coming to think that some unification there 
is desirable. Nobody wants a street ca ne 
out there. They do want transport I 
think the solution there will be a fication 
of the motor-bus line inder the gen r- 
ganization of the street railway com d 
feeding into those lin 

President Elliott: I wonder if I t be 
permitted to say something? We iv- 
ing this problem in very acute stage in Wich- 
ita, We have a street car company of irse, 
and it has not expanded. Then came the 


jitney busses. We started to regulate them 
and they have developed a better type of 
bus. We have nine bus lines that 

ing some 40 busses. 


The busses that we require are the low, 
center-gravity street car type now, and ey 
are all the new type, but we aré nfronted 
with this difficulty. The street cai pany 
is facing receivership. The street i m- 
pany pays something like $60,0000 a in 
taxes. They owe us approximately $200,000 
on deferred pavement payments. The bus 
lines pay no very considerable tax, not even 
occupational. Then it has the dis ge 


of making double fares. A fellow goes as 
far as he can on a bus and then pa 
fare on a street car. 

It seems to me that if it could be m- 


plished—and we have been tryi1 rk 
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end for 
these 


to that 
fication of 


more than a year—the uni- 
systems of 
tion would be highly desirable. 


we will not 


two transporta- 
I think that 
for a number of years see the 
street car tracks abandoned, especially through 
our congested districts, because the move- 
tracks in the center of the 
street makes an orderly movement of traffic; 
but our problem is, how are we going to serve 
the people with the proper kind of service, 
maintain an equitable attitude to the fellows 
who own the bus lines, 


ment of cars on 


and at the same time 


save the street car company from bank- 
ruptcy ? 
amount of 


our protection because they contribute some- 


They are entitled to a certain 


thing to the support of the municipality and 


make a more logical and scientific transporta- 


tion system. 
We are going to have to pull somebody’s 
hair. 


General Jervey: 
fer. 

Mr. Rockwell: The 
What 


Somebody is going to suf- 


railway system is pay- 
ing taxes. system have you for taxing 
the busses? 


Elliott: 


cupational tax—$50 per bus per year, 


President Only a very nominal! o 

and 
then they just pay a personal property tax 
on the value of the bus. 


General Jervey: We tax them five per cent 


on the gross receipts. We get $12,000 a year 
from the busses. 

President Elliott: You are way out in 
front of the rest of us on that. 

Mr. Rockwell: That is true with us. The 


sum they pay is so nominal it really doesn’t 


amount to How do 
of that with the 


General Jervey: 


you take car 


‘ uwthi 
anything. 
> 


interurban busses? 
The state taxes them. We 


are forbidden, under state law, to tax them 
more than one-twentieth (from one-twentieth 
to one-fortieth) of a cent per seat mile withi 


the city limits, We 
up the routes of all the 
that 
tax them 


have simply measured 
interurban busses and 
basis under state law. The 


They 


they pay o1 
t than that 
less than that. 


Brownlow: 


cities can more 


may tax them 


Chairman One very 


po nt about 


what the busses will pay has been 


settled Petersburg Ir Petersburg the 


street railway, which was the first franchise 


of a street railway in the United States, paid 
nothing for the maintenance of either the 
building or the 
When they 


intereste 


maintenance of the paving. 
substituted busses they were so 
: ' 


} + + + , . 7 4. 
1 iv iat they voluntarily agreed 


to pave and maintain eight feet (in width) of 
the pavement. 

Mr. Carr: For the bus lines? 

Chairman Brownlow: Yes. That was in a 
city where they had never paid anything for 
paving costs. They did it on the theory that 
the expense of the construction and mainten- 
ance of the eight than track 
maintenance alone. 

Mr. T. S. Scott: No engineer realized how 
track had to be. We started in to 
lay tracks which we thought might be lighter 
than our main line road. We discovered that 
had to be better than the main line 
roads, and they never have been laid. 

Now you have heard that old definition of 
the optimist and the pessimist and peptomist. 
The optimist is a fellow who says: “Well, it 
might be The pessimist is a 
who says, “It can’t be done.” 


feet was less 


re « rd a 


they 


done.” fellow 


The peptomist 


is the fellow who says, “Hell, it has been 
done, I did it.” 

Toronto has a unified system. They are 
laying a splendid track. Over in Niagara 


Falls, Ontario, in my own city, we have just 
given a franchise. It is a public ownership 
proposition really, but it is operated by the 
citizens of Canada. Here is what happened. 
The Canadian Northern Railway of Canada 
went broke. We Canadian citizens were stuck 


with that road. It is a road pretty near as 
big as the New York Central. We Canadians 
took that over. 


The Grand Trunk got into trouble by ex- 
panding in the prairie. It 
big as the C. P. R., 
transcontinental road in the 


is practically as 
which is the biggest 
world. We 
nadians are stuck with those two things. 

With the Canadian 


over an 


Ca- 


Northern mess we took 
from St. 
Catherines into Niagara, about 14 miles. With 
took theirs, 
which was a little street car system in Ni 
Falls, 

For 
to be in a mess on account of the war and on 
account of the fact that the 
Grand Trunk, a very able man, had gone down 
The dragged along 
more. Finally last year we 
Don 


interurban road which ran 


that we over a subsidiary of 
agara 
Ontario. 
four or 


five years the thing continued 


president of the 


on the Titanic. thing 
for five years or 
got them together. Th inion of Canada 
is putting up the money to renovate our little 
street car system, being a subsidiary of this 
The fares are to 
upon an sufficient to 
tain that road—almost as if 


corporation. We 


mess which they acquired, 


be based amount main- 
it were a private 


expect to have to pay a 
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seven cent fare. That will take care of the 
interest on the money, six per cent, and also 
the maintenance. In that franchise it is defi- 
nitely set forth that they must operate busses. 

We will have it finished in a few weeks. 
They are putting in a very excellent track. 
They are putting it on a seven-inch slab of 
concrete. On top of that is the wooden tie. 
The rails are 103-pound steel, seven-inch 
height. It is concrete up to within three 
inches of the top of the rail and then an 
asphalt pavement laid on that. 

General Jervey: Is it a treated tie? 

Mr. Scott: No. We are taking up ties 
that have been in for 20 years and they are 
sound. 

If you could find the time to go back by 
way of Toronto to see that system, I think 
you would be interested. 

Chairman Brownlow: The bus lines that 
will feed into that will have no part in the 
paving cost? 

Mr. Scott: The general taxpayer pays it. 

We are of the opinion that that paving 
between the rails is an inheritance from the 
old horse-car days when the horses walked 
between the tracks. There is no doubt but 
that the horse or horses, as the case might 
be, did concentrate traffic there and wear 
that pavement out. 

There was not really any pavement 25 or 30 
years ago. Those franchises that we have 
now are simply inherited from those old days. 

We are in a very small city, The way the 
government authorities put it up to us, the 
ear rider and the general taxpayer are pretty 
nearly the same fellow. About eighty per 
eent of the people use cars more or less. 

I would like to bring out one of the weak- 
nesses of the arguments in favor of the bus. 
In this northern climate I think that the 
street car can buck through snow better 
than the bus. In the last two years we no- 
ticed the fellows that were operating inter- 
urban bus service could only travel on the 
street car tracks where the way had been 
opened up. Right here in Montreal I will 
bet you the only place they can get heavy 
automobiles through after a heavy storm is 
right on the street car track. 

Of course that would not hold at all down 
in Virginia. 

General Jervey: We don’t have any snow 
to speak of. 

Mr. Scott: That complicates our problem. 

General Jervey: Some of the street car 
people testified that on Staten Island the 


busses were the only vehicles which were able 
to keep going. Do you remember what year 
that was? 

Chairman Brownlow: Year before last. They 
were electric trolley busses. 

Mr. Scott: They don’t like the trackless 
trolley there, but it may be that they are not 
of good design. : 

Chairman Brownlow: It started in Italy. 
There has been a very great advance made in 
the design of those busses. The first bus, 
put out by the Auto Car Co., is not nearly so 
efficient as the one designed and put out by 
Brill in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rockwell: Isn't this true: That in a 
section where the traffic is heavy, both the 
street car and the bus are essential? 

General Jervey: That was my argument— 
that each has its function. 

Chairman Brownlow: It certainly has been 
the solution in the city of Washington. | 
mean the unification of the two systems. 

Mr. Rockwell: Is it more satisfactory 
where the cars and the busses are operated 
by the same company? 

Chairman Brownlow: Undoubtedly, be- 
cause that brings about the transfer. It ob- 
viates the necessity, as it does in Washing- 
ton, of the paralleling of the two systems in 
the congested part of the city. The bus lines 
in Washington feed into central transfer 
points of the street railway, furnishing trans- 
portation to the rapidly growing suburban 
area,s and yet not complicating or further 
congesting the traffic downtown. The people 
get off the busses onto the street cars. It 
is one fare. 

Mr. Scott: It is natural that it all should 
be under one control. 

General Jervey: They have a single system 
in Baltimore. The gas busses are operated 
on residential streets and on streets where 
there are no existing tracks. They have both 
electrically-driven trolley busses and_= gas 
busses acting as feeders on certain main lines 
of street railway. It is all under one system. 

Mr. Scott: The Toronto Exhibition is prac- 
tically a World’s Fair; it is known all over 
the continent. They will have 200,000 or 
300,000 people there a day. They are of the 
opinion that it will be impracticable to handle 
any mass of people like that with busses. 
They can handle them wonderfully well with 
their big street cars. They have some beau- 
tiful cars now. It is nice to see the way they 
handle it. 
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Chairman Brownlow: The street car un- 
doubtedly has an advantage over the bus in 
quantity transportation, 

Mr. C. W. Koiner (Pasadena, Calif.): There 
is a point at which the car will supersede 
the bus as to volume of business. In Pasa- 
dena we have unified them. We find that the 
one company can handle the busses and the 
ears better than to have the busses handled 
independently. 

We inherited the transportation problem 
three and one-half years ago when we took 
office, and we have ironed it out by having 
the company buy out the jitney systems and 
displace the old antiquated busses that were 
formerly used and put on a standard bus ap- 
proved by the city, and at a five-cent fare. 

On some our streets we are taking up the 


rails. We will always use busses on those 
streets. On some streets we will always use 
rails. A study is being made as to some of 


the streets and we are delaying moving rails 
probably another twelve months in order to 
see just how fast the city is going to grow 
and what the need is going to be for rails on 
certain main thoroughfares. 

We have told the company to continue at 
a five-cent fare for twelve months, or eighteen 
months. They make a monthly report as to 
their earnings operating expenses. If 
they can’t get along with that fare naturally 
we will be in favor of giving them a fare 
that will return proper earnings on their real 
investments. It is working out nicely. 


and 


Mr. Scott: Ours is a sliding scale, on 
somewhat that basis. Our is fixed in the 
franchise. 

Chairman Brownlow: A slightly different 


subject is the building of municipally-owned 
or privately-owned terminals for 
We have 40 
day from rural towns, 
parked on the 
ery day 


interurban 
and 160 
Those 160 busses are 
streets for 


busses. lines busses a 
several hours ev- 
because they bring people in and 
stay quite a while before they go back on the 
return trip. It has become a serious problem. 
Mr. Scott: It is a part of the whole prob- 
lem of parking. 
with them? 
Mr. Koiner: In 
bus must 
One or 
real 


What are we going to do 


Pasadena the interurban 
private ground for parking. 
two of the companies have bought 
estate have their depots just the 
same as the railway companies. They run 
in from the back and go out that way, and 
from the street. We 
have refused parking privileges on the streets 


find 


and 


the passengers go in 
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because the cars take up lots of room. 
make them park on private property. 

Mr. Carr: How can you discriminate, Mr. 
Koiner, between the busses and other auto- 
mobiles ? 

Mr. We do discriminate because 
they have to have a permit to operate and 
we refuse it unless they conform to the city’s 
requirements. 

Mr. Rockwell: One is simply a commercial 
proposition and the other is not. 

Mr. Carr: Every grocer and every other 
tradesman has his commercial car. It is the 
same proposition in that way. 

Mr. Rockwell: There is a limit, though, to 
those commercial cars parking right in front 
of their own place of business. 

Mr. C. E. Douglas (Newport News): In 
our city the busses are separate from the 
trolley system, but we designate certain stops 
that they use and no others. They are routed 
the same as the street cars. Two or three 
years ago they started out with practically 
every man owning his own bus. The city 
finally got them to form a corporation and 
the individual owners of the busses are stock- 
holders in the company and they practically 
operate their own cars. 

They are routed the same as the street 
cars over certain streets. In some cases 
they may parallel a street car line on a street 
two blocks away and they do not travel on 
the main business streets. Say the street 
cars are running north and south, they come 
in east and west; come in one street and go 
back another. 

We have overhead bridges over the rail- 
road which divides the town. They cross over 
bridges that the street cars do not go over, 
to get away from the congestion. 

We only have one interurban line. That 
goes way up on the peninsula. They use one 
of the same stops that the busses do in town. 
I believe they have a 15-minute stop before 
they go out again. Our trolley lines are 
mostly interurban. That is, there are a few 
streets but nearly all of them lead in some 
direction to another town. 

Mr. Scott: Can your interurban cars do 
business in the city? 

Mr. Douglas: 
urban cars. 


We 


Koiner: 


They are really not inter- 
They are just local cars for in- 
terurban work. Our fare, both on the trol- 
ley and on the bus, is five cents in the city 
limits. Now that would not pay out with 
the trolley people if they didn’t have other 
utilities there. They have the lighting and 
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the gas, and while it is not just according to 
the ruling of any of the departments or not 
just good business, yet they bunch their earn- 
ings, so that lets them out. If they only 
operated a trolley line they could not operate 
for five cents for the amount of traffic we 
have at the present. 

Question: What town is that? 

Mr. Douglas: Newport News, Va A town 
of about 35,000. 

There is a little feeling, but not much, 
between the trolley interests and the busses 
at present. If the busses were organized as 
a company and not just individuals operat 
ing cars, I doubt if they would pay any di) 
dends. They take out their wages—and they 
are making good wages—but how they are 
going to work out in the future I have my 
doubts because I think we have too many 
busses. 

Mr. Scott: How is your snow troubl 

Mr. Douglas: We have no trouble at all 

Chairman Brownlow: We have five minutes 
more. 

Mr. Hopkins, I see you have just come it 
The consensus here has been, if I can state it 
accurately, that the street car and bus trans 
portation should be, unless there are som 
insuperable local difficulties, unified under ons 
control; the busses, whether internal combu:s 
tion engine busses or electric busses, should 
be used as feeder lines in the least congested 
parts of the city, united in the operation with 
the street railways in the more congested 
sections, 


Mr. W. R. Hopkins: We are compelled to 


have that, because you see with our arrange 
ment with the street railway company any 
losses they have fall on tl ir rider in th 


way of increased fare. So we have to 

tect the company, which is limited to six pe1 
cent earning, in taking the position that so 
far as we are concerned for our own prote 
tion, we should allow mo general bus trai 
portation in the city except through the ¢ 
land Railway Company 


Chairman Brownlow: Is __ the Cleveland 
Railway Company making bus ext 


Mr. Hopkins: Not yet. We have not worked 
out yet any basis on which it should be done 
We have had very vigorous applications fo1 
franchises, but the applications on their face 
show that these people desire to go in and 


skim off the best of the street railroad income, 


and we can’t afford that, even if we were dis 
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posed to favor the bus system. It would sim ‘ 
ply mean that our car riders would pay the 
bill. 
General Jervey: What is your present 
in Cleveland? 
Mr. Hopkins: Six cents. 
General Jervey: Are they getting b th 
that? 
Mr. Hopkins: Yes. If the men don’t get 
a much larger increase out of negotiat 


that are now on, we can manage by itting 
off the sale of tickets (we now sell 

et for fifty cents), we can gi‘ tne mer n 
ncrease of about five cents a nou nd still 


get by with six cents. 
General Jervey: Do you recall the 
hourly rate of the men? 


Mr. Hopkins: Fifty-five, fifty-eight 


ixty. 

General Jervey: That is a great de ghe 
than ours. We run 40 and 45. The met 
one-man car get 45, and or 
cars 40. 

Mr. Hopkins: They had an art 
which the odd arbitrator and the 
senting the men undertook to mak¢ 
crease of 12 cents an hour Che 
however, broke t the irbitra 
there was a de n, charging reg 
which they seem to have proved he 
So I imagine that that arbitratior t 
be set aside 

Wi é VE vere ! re t 
went through the hole thing 

atisfied they could star 1 

cents an hou l he 
ductors, n rn el n 
ind tne \ st | 

hat we might rT th 

ckets and |} ( x 


I wou 
the membe! 1! 
mie ip ne rentie rol \ 
Ontari 1 Vv) r ette ~ 
Executive Secretar 
words describir v t ral ] 
thers he inificati ten 
method of constru g he p 
ra ks Lo! the re ( I Thi ‘ 


Mr. Scott: I will do it We g < gy 
points from t ‘ { é ‘ lar | S ) 
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chises of several cities. They went very 

thoroughly into the matter, and studied par- 

ticularly the Cleveland proposition. 
Chairman Brownlow: We are all more or 


less familiar with the Taylor proposition. I 
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think your contribution would be very valu- 
able to have in the record. 

Mr. Scott: Unfortunately, ours is compli- 
cated by the fact that it is government own- 
ership but local control. 


How Are We to Handle the Delinquent lkemale Juvenile? 


W. P. Hunter, City Manager, Roanoke, Va. 


Hundreds of years ago, Moses declared t 
the Children of Israel that “the poor shal! 
never cease out of the land;” and, today, we 
feel that the same statement may be applied 
with equal truth to the Delinquent 
Juvenile. 


Female 


In former years we were prone to close cur 
eyes to this problem, it is so easy to turn 
away from what we do not care to see, and 
say, “We can’t help it—forget it.” But there 
are things that will not down; and when the 
great search light of war was turned on our 
Nation, there was revealed in all our villages, 
towns and cities, great number of, young giils 
and women, who were a menace to their re- 
spective communities. 

This condition did not prove that some pre 
ventive measures had not been taken. 
Nations have 


formed 


As twe 
progressed in civilization they 
organizations to 


have make surveys 


in order to find where evils existed, so as to 


apply the necessary remedies; but it has 
taken all of us a long time to realize tha‘ 
there is in our midst female juvenile  delin- 

nacing our homes; eating insidu- 


} roots of our civilization; 
and that we are yet far from solving the pr | 


But we have, at least, come to full realiza 


tion of this situation. We know 


of now surely 
that like the poor, these wayward young girls 
are ever with us; and that our problem is to 
face the facts, and try and work out their 
salvation if possible. We can never of cours: 
hope for a perfect solution, but it is possible 
by an exchange of ideas and suggestions; by 


ypen minds, and above all by a fine 
teamwork, in 


keeping 


spirit of each town and city, 


spreading out to the states and so all over +he 


country—we may make some _ headwy in 
lifting up these underprivileged and wayward 
girls; and giving them better standards of 
living 
In my opinion the best way to help these 
fortunate vho have already become de- 
linquents, is to use every means of preventior 


in our power so that their numbers shall de- 
crease. The first aim of every city should be 
to keep down juvenile delinquency. The out- 
ward beauty of a city is nothing if its young 
womanhood and manhood is corrupt. 

The of Juvenile Courts all 
over the country has proved effective in fight- 
ing delinquency; but the Juvenile Courts to 
do their best work in the community, must 
base their operations largely on preventive 
measures. A Juvenile Court should be rated 
as successful according to the cases kept out 
of court, rather than those tried. Probation 
Officers may often by a careful word of warn- 
ing or advice, a friendly talk, a helpful sug- 
gestion, turn the whole course of a young 
person’s life into better paths. 


establishment 


Another fine preventive measure is the ap- 
pointment of regular Visiting 
the school. 


Teachers for 
I do not mean by this, the attend- 
teachers; but visiting teachers who go 
to the homes, and take up the child’s problems 
with the parents without making them pub- 
lic, and by tactful advice, help sometimes to 
a successful adjustment. 


ance 


A third preventive measure is adequate re- 
creational facilities. Many young girls today 
are charges of the city or state, because they 
lacked in their home towns proper recre- 
ational After business hours whee 
are our young people from the poorer sec- 
tions of our cities to go. Many of them have 
living rooms. We _ exnnot 
cure delinquency simply by prohibiting it, or 
solely by saying; “Thou Shalt Not.” We can 
reduce delinquency and crime by setting up 
counter-attractions and equivalents that are 
interesting, useful and constructive. Among 
the protective social measures to be provided, 
we must mention the form of protection fur- 
nished by having our streets, and public parks 
well lighted and patrolled, and strict super- 
vision of our public dance halls. Many unlaw- 
ful acts can thus be prevented, 


centers. 


not eyen decent 


A good deal can be done to prevent juven- 
ile delinquency by removing young children 
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from vicious families in which they have no 
chance to develop into normal men and women. 
They should be placed for adoption into well 
selected families where they may grow up in 
a favorable environment. Children’s Home 
Societies and other agencies can co-operate 
with the juvenile courts and the probation of- 
ficers to this end. 


But even after the best methods of preven- 
tion have been tried, we shall find, ever with 
us, more of these unfortunates, than we care 
to contemplate, and the question faces us— 
What shall we do with them? 


In many instances it becomes necessary .o 
send these girls away. Personally I Lelieve 
that this should be the last resort; because 
primarily, the home is the place where train- 
ing, correction and rehabilitation should be 
had. Towns and cities should co-operate with 
organizations which are doing good construc- 
tive work in teaching mothers in the lower 
walks of life something of the best methods 
of training their daughters. If a Community 
Center with a trained secretary and assist- 
ants is one of a city’s assets the problem is 
easier. To this Community House the young 
girls can go for instruction in cooking, sew- 
ing and home economics. Here they can 
dance properly supervised. They can hear 
health talks and be instructed as to how they 
should care for their bodies; and be warned 
of the evils that follow carelessness. They 
may have clean entertainments, good moving 
pictures; and a comfortable well ordered place 
to receive their friends. Such a Community 
Center should set standards of living, which 
girls who have never before heard of right 
standards, may strive to attain. I believe 
that the worst girls in a community have deep 
down in their hearts; hidden perhaps under 
an assumed hardness and indifference aspira- 
tions to live as other girls in better circum- 
tances live. This desire is too often, when 
not carefully directed, the cause of a girl's 
down fall. 


To sum up them: No town or city can close 
its eyes to the existence of female juvenile 
delinquency. Nor must we leave any stone 
unturned in rooting out the pitfalls and temp- 
tations that are leading our young girls to be- 
come delinquents. Nor must we fail to sur- 
round them in their homes, and places of em- 
ployment, and in the schools by influences 
which will give them high standards and 
right ideals. 


ane rmnoyrgmeeerrmarrry 
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Too much cannot be said in praise of th» 
excellent work done in fighting juvenile de- 
linquency in Portland, Oregon, in 1923; and 
which grew ito a State-wide campaign. This 
movement was started by Mrs. O. B. Sim- 
mons, member of the State Legislature from 
Multnomah County, and carried forward by 
men and women ,of various organizations. lf 
you have not read the survey that this cam- 
paign brought about, you should do so. Es- 
pecially should you note the wonderful ve- 
sults. It may help to open your eyes to cer- 
tain conditions in your own town. 


And then when you have done your best 
to help these young people and nothing else 
seems feasible except an Industrial Scnool; 
then make it your aim to keep in touch with 
that institution, and keep in touch with your 
cases who are there. Don’t just herd the de- 
linquent girls off to this place and forget 
them. See to it, by every means in 
power that these schools have trained and 
sympathetic superintendents and officers. 
Have your local organizations and their rep- 
resentatives visit your local girls in these in- 
stitutions, and let them feel that they have 
the sympathy and the good will of the home 
city if they are trying to meet all that is re- 
quired of them. 


your 


Above all things, have in your city if possi- 
ble, an extension department that will take 
charge of these girls when they are parolled. 
No girl no matter how good the training has 
been should be sent back to the old environ- 
ment unless there is a competent interested 
worker in the home town or city who will help 
her to become adjusted; look out for employ- 
ment for her and make her feel that there is 
a friend in port. 


And in conclusion, let me say, our prob- 
lems will not be solved until every child has a 
chance to go to school, an opportunity for 
wholesale recreation and for a share in a nor- 
mal family life. I believe that our next ex- 
pansion in social work will be through the en- 
tire public school system, so that facilities 
for social adjustment will be available when 
evidences of maladjustment first appear, and 
before delinquency actually appears. We so 
often hear the phrase, a “good woman.” Let’s 
not forget that every juvenile female delin- 
quent was a “good girl” once, and the earlier 
the age at which she lost her claim to be so 
called, the greater the responsibility of soci- 
ety. 


zaATTYTTATYOYT Ty 
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Selling Good Government to Our Citizens 


Mr. J. Henri Valiquette, City Manager of 


Mr. Fred H. Locke, City Manager, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Mr. Chairman: Good govern- 
ment consists in giving the greatest possible 
measure of value of monies invested, render- 
ing the maximum of public service and con- 
venience and satisfaction in any given com- 
munity. It can only be attained by hard cons- 
cientious effort on the part of all city officials 
in studying and choosing therefrom the best 
equipment and most efficient methods. 


There a time when there was 
more accumulative need on the part of com- 
munities for government than now. 
There never was a time when the conditions 
to be met were changing so rapidly. Never 
a time when the problems to be solved were 
so complex. The problems today as compared 
with those so short a time back as ten years 
ago are vastly different and much more tech- 
nical and intricate. 


never was 


good 


All this is to say that the public today is 
demanding more service and more service re- 
finement in service and greater public com- 
forts and conveniences than ever before. Ten 
years ago we had no traffic problem as it is 
recognized today. 
cent 


City planning is a very re- 

The playground feature 
and community amusement problems are com- 
paratively new. The whole aspect of handl- 
ing public utilities has changed. There 
practically demand for snow removal 
the We sprinkled our streets 
with horsedrawn carts and that sufficed. The 
street problem of today is many 
times more complex than even ten years ago. 


development. 


was 
no in 
wintertime. 


surfacing 
The “good roads” problem was in its very in- 


fancy. Water 
steam pollution v 


and sewerage problems and 
present but not in as in- 
The street car problem has had 
evolution. Also grade separa- 


tion and many others could be named. 


vere 
tensive form. 


its cycle of 


The introduction of such problems is vartly 
due to the constant multiplication of new and 
improved tools, the making available of new 
materials of construction, the bringing to the 
surface of new methods. This could be illus- 
trated the rapid coming into favor of 
sheet asphalt and concrete as street surfac- 
ing materials; the introduction of calcium 
chloride for dust laying; the replacing of 
horses by automobiles; the introduction of 
tractor methods; the choice of snow removal 


hy 


Shawinigan Falls, P. Q. Canada, presiding. 


machinery now in hand. Various bureaus are 
constantly at work developing plans, the de- 
sirability of which are often soon accepted 
as a public necessity, or through whose work 
money can be expended giving greater service 
at less cost. Keeping apace with the times 
and conditions is an important element of 
good government. 


The subiect of selling good government te 
the citizens is one that is most important and 
often neglected by these in authority. 


In order to sell good government to the 
citizens you must have good government to 
sell. The method to be employed depends 
upon the circumstances and conditions of the 
community and its problems and must tend 
toward creating an interest on the part of the 
citizens. : 

Good government means the proper con- 
sideration of the health, happiness, prosper- 
ity and education of its citizens at the least 
possible cost. 
In selling gocd government, you need a 
sales organization imbued with the worth of 
its wares—enthusiastic, honest, courteous, pa- 
tient and efficient. In other words, your sell- 
ing organization must consist of every indi- 
vidual unit of City Government from 
the man who performs the most menial task 
to the chief executive. With this organiza- 
tien properly instructed and functioning, you 
will be prepared to sell government to your 
citizenship. 


your 


As a successful salesman must be thor- 
oughly and enthusiastically sold on the value 
of his goods in order to attain the maximum 
results, so every employee of the city should 
be enthusiastically and entirely sold on his 
government that he may readily assume the 
proper attitude of selling honestly, 
courteously and efficiently. It is only through 
the co-operation and loyalty of each employee 
and each department working in harmony and 
co-ordinating their efforts to this end, that 
the sale of government to the citizens can be 
properly consumated. 


service 


There are various means and methods of 
selling government which may be employed as: 

Complaint departments, speakers for mak- 
ing personal contact with various organiza- 
tions and groups of citizens. 

A publicity department to serve in accumu- 








lating and disseminating proper information 
and directing the activities of these various 
mediums mentioned. 

Newspaper publicity of the right sort is 
most essential. It is not necessary for me to 
dwell on the influence of the press in each 
community. I believe that taking the news- 
papers as a whole they are fairminded and 
will use in the right manner and spirit such 
copy and information given them. 

The value of a municipal publication, if 
properly conducted and placed in the home, is 
a most satisfactory method, and to me one of 
the most successful of selling good govern- 
ment to citizens. Through its channel, you 
will be able to give the public the proper 
slant on the various activities and problems 

The use of bulletin boards will reach a great 
many people, and the establishment of a com- 
plaint department and information bureau 
will assist in the elimination of many dissatis 
fied citizens. 

Speakers from various departments of mu- 
nicipal government sent to meetings of citi 
zen groups and to local organizations is an ex 
cellent method of forming direct contact with 
the people and will be a great aid in proper! 
presenting your activities. 

The formation of a round-table conferenc: 
composed of one representative of cach of th 
various grouvs is another plan that can be 
worked very successfully in placing your mu 
nicipal plans and preblems quickly and ef- 
fectively before a large number of citizens. 

Service is the fundamental in selling gov- 
ernment and can be economical service. These 
amalgamated vives the ideal and acceptable 
service to the tax-payer. Service is demanded 
more today than ever before and a govern- 
ment which can render the kind of service, 
above mentioned, is considered a satisfactor) 
ene. 

To bring about this result requires the em- 
ployment of the highest type of personnel pos- 
sible to procure. There are some branche 
of public service rendered without personal 
contact with the citizens, such as the service 
of parks, lighting, street cleaning, et 

You can satisfy more people by spending 
$10,000.90 in properly lighting a street or im 
proving a park than you can by spending the 
necessary $10,000.00 for more in the construc- 
tion of a sewer no matter how badly it is re- 
quired, 

Keep your activities that can be visualized 
by the taxpayer in an up-to-date manner. 
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I have always been a firm believer in and 
have fostered the idea of forming various 
groups of citizens who can be interested 
quickly and far better through their organi- 
zation than to endeavor to reach the indi- 
vidual citizen. For instance many such or- 
ganizations might be suggested: Improve- 
ment Association, Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Noon-day Luncheon, Clubs of various 
kinds, Literary Societies, League of Women 
Voters, Fraternal Societies and their Auxil- 
iaries all of which can be reached by desig- 
nated speakers well informed on the subject 
under consideration. For example, on a sewer 
or sanitation problem, we would send our San- 
itary Engineer or a representative of his de- 
partment. On a matter of health, the Health 
Officer or Director of Public Welfare; Police 
and Fire matters, the heads of these depart- 
ments or Director of Public Safety. The Man- 
ager, I believe, should always take his part 
in work of this character ard be willing to do 
his share or even more. 

Don’t be discouraged if you find it difficult 
to sell your government to all your citizens 


} 


as you know you are dealing with the human 
element, a portion of which is very obstinate 
and no matter how good a government you 
may represent a certain few will never be 
satisfied. The shrewd philosopher has stated 
that bad government rests upon the consent 
of the badly governed. The truth of the ob- 
servation is self-evident and of importance. 
The idea of selling good government is to 
arouse the interest of the good citizen so that 
there will be no majority consent secured from 
the dissatisfied citizen. We should all en 
deavor to sell municipal government in a man- 
ner that will tend to increase the interest of 
our citizens in municival affairs, so that they 
may see your good works and give their ap 
probation, and will have confidence to stand 
behind the propositions you advocate. Gov- 
ernment is usually as geod as the tax-payer 
demands and will pay for Get this idea 
across and you will have gone a long way in 
vour selling preposition. 

Mr. C. M. Osborn, City Manager, Kenosha, 
Wis. Mr. Chairman: To open the discussion 
on this important subject, let me mention a 
few of the details of how we are trying to 
sell good government to our citizens (here) 
in Kenosha, by getting out a letter to the tax- 
payer that goes out with his tax bill, setting 
forth a few of the high points and accomplish- 


ments during the year; also to show how the 
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money he pays in taxes is to be spent. We 
have had some really good comments from our 
citizens on our effort along this line. 

We are also sending cut heads of our de- 
partments to discuss their department activ- 
ities with any organization or Club that cares 
to use them as a speaker. We send out let- 
ters to these Clubs telling them that the ser- 
vice of the city officials is available to give 
them a talk on any of the subjects that are of 
interest, and we are getting a fair response 
from our Clubs. In this way, we get the in- 
formation direct to the 
inal source. 

We also uvs of 
City office to 
municipal problems. 


people from its orig- 
invite er people in to th: 


Manager’ discuss interesting 


Then, of course, we get 


more or less good and bad advertising through 
the local papers 
Last year, one of our prominent Woman’s 


Clubs put on a regular municipal program, 
from the City Hall, that is, 
some head of the de} artments, speak to then: 
month. In all, I think 
they had five or six talks along the line oi 


that the 


having some one 


one afternoon each 


municipal problems, and I am sure 
results were good. 

Mr. B. H. Calkins, City 
que., N. M. 
great 
the city manager form of government did so 


Manager, Albuquer 
Mr. Chairman: I suppose that a 


number of our cities that have adopted 


with many a qualm as to the result, ev: 

though through the old form matters wer: 
handled inefficiently, uneconomically and al- 
together unsatisfactorily. As time goes on, 


however, our fears have been dissipated. 

We, who have 
Mar 
of the fact that of over 350 cities adopting 
the plan, but three back to 
the ir 


allied ourselves with the City 


iver form of government, are justly proud 


of them have gons 


original form of government. 


[The reason for this must be that the City 


Manager plan is the most effective, and yet 
we must be ever our guard to strenuously 
follow up and improve or we may find this 
form superseded by some other. 


If this plan is as effective as we believe | 
to be, if we have lifted our cities to a higher 
be fore, 


plane than and assuming that the re- 


and cities under 


difficulties, we originally experienced, it is our 


maining towns are working 
patriotic duty to acquaint them with our form 
of government 


If all City Manager cities do their utmost t 
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promote the welfare of their community, the 
result will be heralded far and wide and we 
will find sister cities accepting this form of 
government with a rapidity, in a ration far 
beyond records back of us. 

With this belief, I am persuaded that our 
duty lies at home and that it is up to us to 
thoroughly sell the citizens of our own city 
the City Manager form of government. 

After over six years of the City Manager 
plan, I feel that my own City of Albuquerque, 
has but few, living for that length of time 
under this form of government, who are not 
completely sold on the same. 

Because of the fact that but few study an 
array of figures in a financial statement, 
stories should often be carried by the press, 
upon various projects and installations touch- 
ing lightly upon financial figures. These ar- 
ticles may be presented so interestingly as to 
hold the attention of the average reader and 
so brought out as to leave the reader feeling 
that as a citizen he has indirectly had a part 
in the accomplishment. 
of which we have 
many and seem to thrive on, may be used to 
a good purpose. Very often has an irate citi- 
zen entered my office concerned over his water 


Complaints, managers 


bill, condition of his street, an occupational 
tax or some other phase of government not 
properly functioning and by courteous treat- 
ment, going into details of the matter, giv- 
ing assistance in locating the difficulties if they 
are his, and explaining our point of view, I 
have won his confidence and he has left with 
a friendly feeling toward the organization. I 
welcome complaints hesitate in 
townsmen for 


and do not 
so advising my fellow 
rectified, no matter how insignificant, 
helps to seal the bond myself and 


every 
matter 
between 


complainants. 


I am sometimes confronted with a dilemma 
of some nature which may be trivial or other- 
wise and by slipping the same to a reporter 
who makes a little story of it, I receive sug- 
gestions, offers of help, etc., by phone or let- 
ter. These suggestions, I always recognize in 
the same way I do a complaint, by a post or 

There are two virtues I constantly preach to 
all employees and that is courtesy and tact. 
I insist that they go the limit on these vir- 
tues no matter how strained may become the 
relations between themselves and a citizen, ac- 


The 


cepting even insults, in a limited amount. 


phone message. 











old Bible injunction is a good one, “If a person 
compels thee to go a mile, go twain.” 

Mayor James Alderson, Dubuque, Iowa: Mr. 
Chairman: You can sell only what you have; 
and you should let the people know as nearly 
as possible just how their business is being 
conducted. In Dubuque, a continuous audit 
of the books of the treasurer and auditor are 
kept and access to the books is the privilege 
of the citizens at all times. 

Mr. Valiquette: Permit me to thank the 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SECOND SESSION—ROUND TABLES 


resident Elliott called the meeting to 
order and assigned the various rooms 


for the round table discussions. 


President Elliott: Up to this point the 
round tables have been an immense success. 
If I had any suggestions to make it would 
be that they do not let anyone take over two 
or three minutes at any one time, and give 
everyone in the room an opportunity to ex- 
press his ideas and to ask questions. 


Selecting Department Heads 

The round table on Selecting Department 
Heads and the Merit System for Employees 
convened at 10:45 a. m. In the absence of 
Mr. Traxler, Mr. Brownlow moved that Mr. 
H. L. Woolhiser of Winnetka, IIl., act as 
chairman, which was carried. 

Chairman Woolhiser: I would merely start 
the meeting and give Mr. Koiner a chance 
to shoot. Mr. Koiner, we will be very glad 
to hear what you have to say. 

Mr. C. W. Koiner: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: I don’t know who put this job of 
talking about this subject over on me. It 
will be rather hard to do it in a way that will 
not offend the advocates of the city manager 
form of government and also the advocates of 
civil service. 

I presume that the committee had in mind, 
in making the request that I write a brief 
article upon the subject of “Selecting Depart- 
ment Heads and the Merit System” that it 
was to be considered only in connection with 
those cities under the city manager form of 
government. 

In 1883 Congress passed the Civil Service 
Act, which provides for the filling of all sub- 
ordinate positions by civil service appoint- 
ments, aiming of course to secure greater ef- 
ficiency from employees of this character in 
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speakers who took part in this very interest- 
ing discussion; they have given us a consider- 
able lot of material to think over. Of course, 
every manager is willing to let the citizens of 
his city know of the good work done by the 
administration, but sometimes it is doubtful 
about the course to follow. What we have 
heard here, from men of long experience, will 
certainly go far as suggestion to those who 
are willing to improve on their method of sel!- 
ing their administration to the citizens 


4 


governmental service. From time to time the 
system has been expanded to include other 
employees and there has never been any 
doubt but that it increased the efficiency of 
government employees. It eliminated the 
spoils system. It als® proved a great relief 
to those elected to public offices whose duty 
it was prior to the institution of civil service 
to secure positions in the government service 
for their constituents. In fact, most of their 
time was taken up in scrambling for their 
share of patronage. 


All governmental positions do not come un 
der civil service rules by any means. It cov 
ers a very few high offices. These are filled 
by heads and bureau chiefs, members of com 
missions and officers having supervisory du 
ties, representing the party policy. Party 
policy as a matter of course represents the 
people’s will as indicated at the polls. Fre 
quently we hear considerable criticism of civil 
service rules. The “Outlook” of June, 1922 
carried an article by Newton Fussle, entitled 
“Washington at War over Civil Service. 
which is followed by an article in the July 
number on the same subject. The National 
Municipal Review of August, 1923, is devoted 
to employment management in municipal il 
service. 

The Forum of August, 1922, carried an a1 
ticle by Clinton Roger Woodruff, entitled “Is 
the Merit System Passing?” As Mr. Wood 


u 


ruff points out, “It has been so long since 


there were unrestricted spoils that the present 
generation forgets, if it ever knew, how un- 
American and subversive of sound government 
it is.’ 


The United States government is no 
doubt the largest employer of labor in the 
whole world, having about 550,000 people on 
its annual payroll. To turn this vast number 
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of employees back to the spolis system would 
be unthinkable. Therefore, we can count upon 
the national government hold 
to the merit system. 


continuing to 


Many states, counties and large cities, and 
a great many smaller ones, have adopted the 
merit system. It would take more time to 
discuss the merit in full than the 
writer has at his disposal for this article. 
I will therefore attempt to discuss the appoint- 
ment of heads of departments employees under 
the city manager form of government. Where 
the true city manager form of government 
has been adopted and written into the char- 
ter, the city becomes _ responsible 
for the employment and dismissal of all city 
employees. 


system 


manager 


There are some city whe hold 
that civil service is a detriment, especially as 
applied in the old way. 
the average city manager can get along with 
or without civil service rules, and for the sake 
of good government would prefer taking the 
chances of overcoming the objectionable fea- 
tures or get along with them as they may 
exist under civil service rules, rather than put 
in jeopardy good government by running the 
risk of instituting the spoils system by elim- 
inating civil service in the selection of muni- 
cipal employees. 
city 


managers 


However, I am sure 


That is to say, the average 
would not wish to eliminate 
civil service where it is established, but rather 
seek to modify it to conform with the city 
manager form of government, eliminating the 
objectionable features and retaining the good. 
Neither that 
rules established 


manager 


does it mean civil service 
they do 
In many of the western cities 
established 


need for civil 


should be 
not now exist. 


where 
civil service 
there 
rules 


rules are not 
hasn’t been the 
such as of the 
There some sections of 
the country of various populations that still 
elect their city fathers under a 
blem, that need civil service. 


and 
service 
exist in 


most eastern 


cities. are cities in 
party em- 
In the west few 
cities use partisan politics in the selection of 
their officials; hence, there hasn’t been found 
the need of civil service rules in many of these 
cities. Under the city manager form of gov- 
ernment, where partisan politics does not en- 
ter into local elections, there hasn’t been found 
the need for civil service rules as in the cities 
and communities mentioned above. 

In our own city, which has a population of 
approximately 68,000, civil service rules have 
not been adopted, and up to the present time 
there hasn’t been the service 


need for civil 
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rules. However, if I were the Manager of a 
city which elected its council under some 
party emblem, I would certainly welcome civil 
service, for I well know that pressure would 
be brought to bear for appointments when a 
change in administration occurred. 

The prime object of civil service is effi- 
ciency; the prime object of the city manager 
form of government is efficiency in municipal 
administration. Under the true city manager 
form of government, all employees are ap- 
pointed and removed by the city manager. 
His object is efficiency in municipal adminis- 
tration; he does not want any greater turn- 
over in the number of employees than is ab- 
solutely necessary to obtain this efficiency; 
he naturally will hold his best employees, and 
he will, as a matter of course, get rid of the 
inefficient ones, and in the discharge of his 
duties in matters of this kind, he should not 
be handicapped by any rules that will prevent 
obtaining the maximum efficiency. 

In the absence of civil service rules, the 
city manager can hold examinations for the 
selection of employees, and also for the pro- 
motion of employees. A city of any size, nec- 
essarily requires an employment department 
head, or one who can examine applicants for 
positions, their final selection being made by 
the head of the department for his important 
employees. 

Where rules exist under the 
city manager form of government, the. city 
manager, being the administrative head, 
should make the appointment of the commis- 
sioner. One is sufficient until the size of the 
requires more, and in this case there 
should be one who is trained in the selection 
of employees. 


civil service 


city 


In this way the civil! service 
department becomes the employment depart- 
ment of the city under the direction of the 
city manager, who is seeking the very best 
employees obtainable for city service. 

It must be kept in mind that civil service 
was not instituted to keep incompetent em- 
ployees in public office, but rather for the 
proper selection of competent employees 
trained in the service to be performed, and 
when an employee ceases to be useful to the 
city that employs him, the city manager 
should be free to insist upon his dismissal, 
without having an employee retained by any 
agency that is not responsible for the effi- 
cient administration of the municipality. In 
other words, a civil service employment de- 
partment should be an aid rather than occupy 
a dictatorial place in municipal management. 
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There are advantages and disadvantages in 
civil service rules for the selection of munici- 
pal employees. However, it is conceded that 
the advantages of civil service outweigh its 
disadvantages, and that it can be so modified 
to fit in with the city manager form of gov- 
ernment that the most of its disadvantages 
can be eliminated. 

To date, city managers have been selected 
on account of their ability and their qualifi 
cations to administer the city’s affairs, and 
therefore, they can be trusted to make the 
very best appointments, but it is thought that 
this may not always hold true, and then too, 
considerable stress is placed upon competit- 
ive tests of qualifications as well as experi 
ence in the selection of municipal employees. 

The writer believes that employees should 
be selected specifically for the work to be 
performed, and the examination conducted ac 
cordingly. It is sometimes difficult to attract 
those whom we would like to engage in mu- 
nicipal work, particularly those who are well 
employed; they do not like to take civil ser 
vice examinations. However, if they felt con- 
fident the examination would be along the 
lines for which they were to be employed and 
that the salary was one that was attractive 
with the possibility of promotion, this class 
of prospective employee could be secured. I 
therefore, advocate a scale of pay for mu- 
nicipal employees that will attract and hold 
the kind of employees the “city should have 
and that their compensation should be in 
keeping with their responsibility. 

Municipal employees do not participate i 
profit-sharing, nor are they recipients of bon 
uses. It has been apparent to the writer for 
some time that a pension system should be 
worked out by the municipality along right 
lines, in order that municipal employees 
could look toward the close of life withou 
apprehension. The public frequently forget 
that the municipality’s business is different 
in many respects from other businesses, and 
yet in many respects it is the same. Some 
municipal employees become very expert as 


a 
- 


the result of long experience and trainin 

The accompanying chart, which is that sug 
gested by the National Municipal League, 
recognizes the proper relation of the civil ser- 
vice department to the organization under the 
city manager form of government. 
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Mr. Koiner: I still hold that the city man- 
ager, being responsible for the administra- 
tion and conduct of all employees under him, 
should, therefore, be free to select and dis- 
miss as occasion may require. 

Chairman Woolhiser: I think Mr. Koiner 
has given us a very good statement of the 
problem of employment under the City Man- 
ager Plan and particularly as affected by the 
merit system. I presume all of us have ideas 
on this subject and I will be glad to recognize 
any one who wishes to speak on it. 

Mr. P. F. Hopkins: I would like to inquire 
about the pension system. Will that be based 
primarily upon the rate of pay which the par- 
ticular man is receiving for his work or how 
will you handle the pension system? 


Mr. Koiner: Our firemen and policemen 


have a pension system. The balance of the 
en pl yyees do not. Before we adopt anys pen- 


sion plan we shall engage a consultant to ad- 


vise with us on the proper pia) and work it 
out We know enough about pension sys 
tems to know that some of them h een 
improperly designed to start with and have 


proved very embarrassing to cities. We want 
to eliminate that in the system which we 
adopt and, therefore, when we are ready to 


go forward we will secure a competent con- 


sultant to advise us and follow his advice in 
laying out a plan. 

We would prefer a plan in which the em 
ployee made a contribution and then if he 
left the service of the city ne would receive 


that which he had deposited towards the pen- 


ystem. Some such plan can be worked 


Mr. Brownlow (Knoxville, Tenn.): The 


point just made by Mr. Koiner I think is a 
most important e. Our chief difficulty with 
the civil si now is not the entrance but 
the exit \\ are in danger in the pension 
plan of having the same thing. If, however 
ipart from whatever may be th. pension, an 
employee dropped and you can return to 
him with terest the money that ‘ is 
ally « ributed, you will go a long wa 


ward meeting the difficulty that arises whe 


becomes necessary or advisable or exped- 
ient ¢t dismiss an emt! oyee, especially if he 
is getting along toward pensionable age when 


the thougnt , “Why turn him out now when 
1 are going to make him lose his per sion: 


That will be greatly softened by the return 











more attention to the entrance in the civil 
service, although I presume most of our 
troubles arise from the exit. Civil service 
commissions in some places are not the only 
ones who reinstate policemen. In the city 
where I am now two policemen, after having 
been tried by the Director of Safety and then 
having appealed to the Council, and the Coun- 
cil having unanimously dismissed them, were 
reinstated by the court. 

Mr. O. E. Carr (Dubuque, Iowa): Mr. 
Chairman, I am in hearty accord with the 
paper read by Koiner. I believe that civil 
service was instituted originally to protect 
the public from the spoils system. However, 
it has been debased so as to retain incompet- 
ent employees against the public interest. 

Having in mind what Brownlow says, in 
Iowa under the civil service laws the firemen 
and policemen are out of the hands of the ad- 
ministration and can only be removed by act 
of the Civil Service Commission. The Chief 
of Police has still the right to appeal to the 
judge of the District Court. A man can be 
reinstated by a judge of the District Court 
in spite of being dismissed for cause by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

I believe that right here is a line of work 
which the managers can really perform that 
will be of great benefit to the public. I have 
been, in a measure, successful in Iowa in get- 
ting a new law on the statute books which, 
while it is not ideal, is so much ahead of any- 
thing that they have had there before in the 
way of civil service that, I am rather proud 
of what has been accomplished. Although I 
would not advocate the adoption of that law 
by any other state as it is, but it took the 
place of about the worst civil service law I 
ever saw. 

I think that we can perform a real service 
to the public by working along that line, mak- 
ing the entrance into public positions just as 
difficult as possible and dismissal just as easy 
as possible, without having to convict a man 
of a felony before you can discharge him from 
a public position. 

Chairman Woolhiser: Mr. Carr, some of us 
would be interested in knowing how you 
handle the matter of civil service in Iowa 
now. Would you care to go into that? 

Mr. Carr: I didn’t hardly want to take the 
time because every state has a different law 
and what is said about laws in one state is 
not applicable in another. 

However, the civil service law in lowa was 
applicable to the firemen and policemen only, 
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and those two departments were controlled by 
the Board of Fire and Police Commissioners 
who made all appointments, who made all 
dismissals when any were made, and that was 
very rare. They were appointed for a definite 
term of office by the Mayor or by the Council. 

The present law provides for a Civil Service 
Commission. The appointments are made by 
the responsible municipal authority, designa- 
tion being according to the type of govern- 
ment in the particular city. The individual 
discharged has a hearing before the man hav- 
ing the immediate right of dismissal and then 
again he has the right of appeal to the Civil 
Service Board. 

If everything is public in connection with 
the charges and the hearing, I question the 
necessity of then having a further right of 
appeal to the Civil Service Commission. We 
will say a policeman was discharged for cause 
and he appealed to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and the Civil Service Commission, on ac- 
count of his family or on account of some 
connections or on account of personal reasons, 
saw fit to reinstate him, I would feel that I 
was just through with that Department. My 
authority over that Department would be nil 
thereafter, and the quicker I left the town the 
better for myself and the town. 

For that reason I don’t favor the right of 
appeal to the Commission. 

Mr. Dodds (Sec. National Municipal Lea- 
gue): We have been working, as Mr. Koiner 
has suggested, in the National Municipal Lea- 
gue on this civil service proposition because 
we felt that the old line civil service set-up 
ran counter to the philosophy behind the City 
Manager Plan. 

The old civil service commission was de- 
signed as an independent check upon the ad- 
ministration. Of course that meant a division 
of responsibility which ran contrary to the 
centralized responsibility in the Manager Plan. 
The League never did this officially, although 
a good many of us came to the conclusion that 
the old style civil service commission always 
succumbed to political pressure whenever the 
administration wanted it to. In other words, 
the civil service commission was very often 
the smokescreen behind which the administra- 
tion hid. 

Therefore, we are coming to look rather 
favorably to the abolition of old line commis- 
sions—-that is a body of three anyway—and 
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of one man, directly responsible to the execu- 
tive. Of course we have always insisted that 
the backdoor should be wide open so that any 
man could be kicked out with no more cere- 
mony than a hearing, but I would like to get 
the reaction of the managers, if they have 
any interest in it at all, to proposal that the 
old civil service commission appointed by the 
Council be abolished entirely and that the idea 
that went with it be abolished, which was tak- 
ing the responsibility for the appointment of 
officials out of the hands of the administrator 
directly responsible and putting it in the hands 
of one man, the personnel manager, something 
after the plan of the Maryland State Civil 
Service scheme. 

We get the unanimous and unalloyed opposi- 
tion of the Civil Service Reform League in 
this proposal, who still believe that the main 
thing to be guarded against is prostitution of 
the service, but I can’t see how the City Man- 
ager idea can proceed and win in the end as 
long as we hang on to this division of responsi- 
bility. 

We haven’t got much support from it for 
the idea in the minds of those who have given 
their lives to studying the proposition. 

Mr. Koiner: If I haven’t made that point 
clear I would like to do so now. I am for it 
absolutely. I meant to make that point clear, 
because I think it is the only way it can be 
worked out to the satisfaction and to the suc- 
cessful operation of the City Manager form 
of government, because conditions will arise— 
as Mr. Brownlow indicated—where an outside 
agency that is not responsible for the efficiency 
of municipal operation will pass upon (maybe 
out of heart rather than head) the reinstate- 
ment of an inefficient employee. That kills 
the morale of the department and takes the 
heart out of the head of the department as 
well as taking sometime for the City Manager 
(Laughter.) 

General Jervey: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
heartily concur in what Mr. Koiner said in 
regard to the Civil 
also 


to recover. 


Service Cominission, and 
in what Dr. Dodds had to say. I helieve 
it is absolutely essential, since a City Man- 
ager is for results, that those 
assistants on whom he must depend for results 
should be under his ultimate control. In other 
words, he should have the final decision as to 
whether they are to remain in the service or 
be discharged 

I believe the thought that this personnel 
officer should be selected and employed by the 


responsible 
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City Manager is sound. I think probably all 
of you remember the famous story of General 
Grant when he was President when the Comp- 
troller made some decision which was mani- 
festly unjust; it may have been legal but it 
was contrary to the demands of conscience. 
General Grant sent for him and said, “Mr. 
Comptroller, of course it is impossible for me 
to make you change your mind, but it is pos- 
sible for me to get a new Comptroller and I 
will do so unless that change of mind is ef- 
fected.” 

I also wanted to say a word in answer to 
Mr. Hopkins. Possibly I could give him a 
little information in regard to retirement. I 
was familiar, of course, with the federal re- 
tirement law, and it seemed to me that that 
contains one essential element of injustice 
which I believe every civil service employee 
has felt very keenly. 

Employees are all assessed 2% per cent an- 
nually of their annual income as a contribu- 
tion to the pension fund, and yet they ulti- 
mately receive the That is 
manifestly unjust. A man’s pension certainly 
ought to bear some relation to the contribu- 
tion which he makes to the fund. I feel that 
the pension paid should be a certain percent- 
age of the annual income at the time of re- 
tirement, of course depending upon the num- 
ber of years of service. 


same pension. 


We have no pension law but I have been 
working along that line and so far as police- 
men and firemen are concerned we have been 
paying them 2% per cent of their salary at 
the time of retirement with a maximum limit 
of fifty per cent. That seems to me fair, and 
I think it is a pretty fair basis to start on, 
but I do feel that it ought to be an estab- 
lished principle that the pension is based on 
the contribution which the emvloyee makes 
to the pension fund. 

Mr. Brownlow: In connection with what 
Mr. Dodds said about the division of responsi- 
bility between the civil service commission and 
the city manager, it might be interesting to 
point out that those who are interested in the 
maintenance of political control of city gov- 
ernments have recognized that, and in the 
states where city manager charters are passed 
upon by the legislature they make every effort 
to amend the charters as they are passing 
through, to strengthen the civil service pro- 
visions, using all of the arguments put for- 
ward by the Civil Service Reform League as 
a smokescreen. 
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That happened in Tennessee. The charter, 
as it was passed by an overwhelming vote of 
the people, provided for a personnel officer, ap- 
pointed by the city manager. The only change 
that was made when the politicians attacked 
it in the legislature was to substitute for that 
a civil service commission. It is one of the 
chief difficulties in bringing about a thoroughly 
good administration. 


Mr. Carr: I was just wondering if it would 
not be possible for us to induce the Civil 
Service Reform League to either change their 
name or their volicy 

Mr. Dodds: We tried one; you try the other. 

Mr. P. F. Hopkins: Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask one more question? This is directed to all 
of you. I would like to find out what is the 
general policy towards carrying compensation 
insurance or carrying their own insurance? 
That is, if you have an employee who gets his 
leg broken do you pay him his salary or do 
you carry compensation insurance or how do 
you handle that? 

Mr. Koiner: As far as 


cerned we have carried our own except when 


Pasadena is con 


we are doing such work as building a bridge. 
When we built our sewage disposal works we 
carried liability insurance during the con- 
struction; but for the regular employees, for 
instance, in the light and power department 
we carry their insurance ourselves. 

We find that we have saved a great many 
thousands of dollars, in fact hundreds of 
thousands, even taking account of the deaths 
that have occurred. In so far as injuries are 
concerned we are still way ahead. We could 
not afford to carry liability insurance for the 
whole city, except on those jobs that I have 
just mentioned. 

Chairman Woolhiser: Mr. Koiner, do you 
set up a reserve fund for that or do you merely 
pay the losses as they com 

Mr. Koiner: Pay them as they come. We 
do not set up a reserve. We have a surplus 
in both the water and the light and power de 
partments. 
any one year in which it occurs. The surplus 


We charge it against surplus in 


is quite large in both departments. 

In the Water Department when we are con- 
structing something that is likely to cause ac- 
cidents, we will take out a policy for a period 
of that special piece of work. 

Chairman Woolhiser: My interest in that, 
Mr. Koiner, if I may ask one question, is in 
the matter of accounting, as to how you dis- 
tribute the cost of that 


insurance over tne 


particular fiscal period. You may have a 
loss in one year which would increase thé 
charges for that year just proportionately and 
leave the other years free. 


Mr. Koiner: When we charge it ag st 
surplus that spreads it over the period of the 
accumulated surplus. 

Chairman Woolhiser: It does nt apy n 
your operating costs. 

Mr. Koiner: If we have an accident i: v 


one year that costs us $1,000 or $2,000. we 
charge it right against that year’s business. 
The business is big enough in both of those 
departments to absorb it without maki) ny 
deticit or bad showing. 

Mr. R. W. Rigsby (Durham, N. C.) Ve 
handle it very much the same way as mé¢ 
tioned by Mr. Koiner. We carry the insu ce 


ourselves so far as the ordinary operation is 


concerned in utilities, except in special pieces 
of construction where there is considerable 
likelihood of accident, but in connect th 
the police and fire departments the stat vis- 
lature has recently given us the right t it 


on employment insurance or group 
which we have done, and that tak if 
disability as well. 

Mr. P. F. Hopkins: We have be« h 


just this sort of proposition. The loc: ir- 
ance people of course want to write ¢ ! n- 
surance because it is a big piece of bu Ss 
all in a bunch. I have been gainst it iney 


were carrying it when I went ther 


costing us a lot of money and I 


that there was any great return for it. We 
dropped it then but it absolutely wil t die; 
it keeps coming back and coming it 


we have staved it off. 


Our hazardous occupations are th ter 
and light, particularly the light. W: 1 
own light plant. If a man gets hurt the ve 
take him to whatever doctor he int We 
don’t make any contract with any local | i- 
cian or anything of that kind. If a mar iS 


a family doctor, as most of them have, w 


that he zets attention from that doct Of 
course we have to have a report back fr the 
doctor as to the extent of hi njuries We 
simply pay that man his straight salar til 


g 
he is able to eome back to work 


In no case have we ever found that ar i- 
vantage was taken of this. As a mat f 
fact, the men are more likely to be ba it 
work before they ought to be, and we some- 
times have to send them home again f few 
days more. We have never had ther e 
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advantage of us. In fact, I think they ap- 
preciate that much more than where they are 
on comvensation insurance where they would 
only get a certain percent of their salary. 

I am sure that the total amount we pay out 
in that in five or six years would not amount 
to the premiums of one year on total insur- 
ance. 

Mr. E. A. Beck (Lynchburg, Va.): The 
State of Virginia fixes the amount of compen- 
sation by law. It is not discretionary with 
the city as it is handled in the city just men- 
tioned. It would probably be of interest to 
some of the managers to know that our city 
carries not only its own compensation insur- 
ance but all other insurance, fire insurance as 
well. We handle that, though, by setting up 
a fund with fixed annual contributions from 
which the losses are paid. 

Chairman Woolhiser: Fire insurance on 
municipal property? 

Mr. Beck: Yes. 

Mr. Rigsby: I want to say one word about 
the civil service. We have no civil service 
that in any way comes in in connection with 
employment in any city in North Carolina, at 
least not in Durham. I don’t know of any in 
North Carolina, but I should regret very much 
if we should have placed upon us or over us 
a hampering influence relative to the employ- 
I think, to 
a certain extent, it would be unfortunate. 

I am satisfied that managers all over the 
country have come in contact many times with 
this hampering influence in getting rid of em- 
ployees that are inefficient. 


ment or discharge of employees. 


A manager has 
to be very patient many times and work out 
the vroblem very carefully in order not to 
create a considerable sentiment from the point 
of view of pure sentiment and not a matter 
of using reason relative to the efficiency of 
the government. Sentiment lots of times car- 
ries a great deal further than anything else, 
and it is likely to get into a detached board a 
creat deal easier than it would be with one 
who is charged with the absolute administra- 
tion of the functions of a city. 

I am glad to that extent that we have no 
hampering influence because of the fact that 
I want to feel that I am subject to discharge 
whenever my services are not efficient and 
according to the wishes of the Council, and 
I also want to be able to transmit to the vari- 
ous employees whom I choose the same feel- 
ing, the same idea, that they are subject to the 
same thing if they become inefficient or are 


not able to harmonize their operations and 
work with the city organization. 

Mr. Beck: There is one feature, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I don’t think has been touched upon. 
This applies largely to the cities just adopting 
the manager plan. Where there is no civil 
service there is a fear on the part of certain 
employees concerning their possible tenure of 
office. In a great many instances that is en- 
couraged by a certain element in the com- 
munity. 

I have found it is very effective in attract- 
ing a certain class of employees who have that 
fear to establish definite, fixed rules regarding 
dismissals. While under the law of our state 
the tenure of office of the heads of departments 
as well as all employes is at the pleasure of 
the City Manager, yet we have provided in 
our organization a little trial board consisting 
of two peonvle connected with the Department 
involved and the City Manager, so that every 
employee knows that he is not going to be 
dismissed unless there is a just reason and 
concurring sentiment. 

Chairman Woolhiser: That provides for a 
public hearing. 

Mr. Beck: We do not provide for a public 
hearing. I have had this difficulty in other 
places ard one one occasion in the city where 
I now live—that vou are going to get some 
lawyers involved in the thing especially if the 
party who is up for hearing feels that he is 
going to be dismissed. It has been my ex- 
perience that no real good comes from 

Voice: A lawyer. 

Mr. Beck: I really didn’t expect to say 
that. No real good comes from having others 
involved other than the particular man on 
trial. We have barred at all our hearings 
any outside people excepting those directly 
concerned with the case. 

Mr. P. F. Hopkins: Does the City Manager 
make the dismissal or does the head of the 
Department do it? 

Mr. Beck: The head of the Department 
does and it is confirmed by the City Manager. 
Under our law it is different than most of the 
cities. The City Manager in his appointments 
does not have the confirmation of the Council 
but simply reports the dismissal. 

Chairman Woolhiser: Any other discussion? 

Mr. Brownlow: There is just one sugges- 
tion. If those of you who are interested in 
some improvement in the method of examina- 
tion, especially with making the examination 
more clearly indicate the ability of the apoli- 
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the 
being 


cant to perform particular services for 
which he is considered, would make 
use of the services of the National Institute 
of Public Administration at 261 Broadway, 
I think it would be very helpful, especially 
with respect to the police examination of the 
old civil service examination and of the more 
modern psychological tests 
practical tests. 


and certain very 

I have used those examinations or 
of them not only with the men who were ap- 
plying for positions but for all of the men 
now on the force so as to give them an effi- 


samples 


ciency rating. I would be very glad if Mr. 
Koiner could tell us something about Chief 
Vollmer’s experience along that line in Los 


Angeles. 
Mr. Koiner: Chief Vollmer is an advocate 
of those intelligence tests 


tests. 


and psychological 
In fact he has been teaching in the 
University of Californiagat Berkeley; he has 
been teaching psychology. He was called to 
Los Angeles to organize the Police Depart- 
ment there, which he did. He has now left. 
He was able to do that work without dying 
off before he got it done. He had some very 
hard obstacles to overcome, and he has now 
gone back to Berkeley. 

He is very strong for these tests. We in 
Pasadena are arranging a school of instruc- 
tion for our policemen, and we will avail our- 
selves of the instruction that is to be given in 
the University of Southern California to Po- 
licement. We are preparing now, in addition 
to the instruction we already give our volice- 
men, athletic and otherwise, to go into the 
instruction that has been mapped out by Voll- 
mer and the course that has been provided in 
the University of Southern 
policemen and prospective policemen. 

We have already and 
our policemen intelligence tests for the pur- 
We did that 


who 


California for 


given our firemen 
pose of getting a line on them. 
a couple of years ago. All those 
come in will be given such a test. 

I don’t know that there is anything further 
that I can say. 

Mr. Carr: In connection with Mr. Hopkins’ 
question about insurance, I just thought that 
some remarks might not be amiss. In 
the municipalities carry liability insurance. 

Mr. P. F, Hopkins: You 
of that by application to the state. 

Mr. Carr: In addition to that, all the in- 
surance companies are very active. They have 
in a number of cities of the state insured the 


now 


Iowa 


can get relieved 
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firemen and policemen at a very healthy prem- 
ium. They came to Dubuque and told what 
they had done in other cities and wanted to 
put such a policy in force. I stated immedi- 
ately that we were now paying $14,000 per 
year of the taxpayers’ money for that insur- 
ance and I though it was enough. That covered 
our Fire Department of 
Police Department of about 38 

The insurance 
very active. 


ibout 60 men and our 


active men. 


men are around and are 


will come around and 
city from 


any loss from raising cf checks, and the next 


An agent 
sell a protectograph to protect the 


day an insurance man will come around and 


want to sell it insurance, certain percentage 


of the year’s business. And so it goes. It 
just occurred to me that in this age where 
we have schools here and schools there on 
salesmanship we need just a little bit of 


schooling on lack of buying. 


I think that before any manager bites on 
any of those propositions he ought to be con- 
vineced beyond peradventure of a doubt that 


the city needs it. 


Chairman Woolhiser: Your point is_ well 


taken. 
Mr. 
cused, 


Koiner: I will have to ask to be ex- 
I have just been requested to come to 
the Round Table on Tourist Camps and tell 
them our Tourist 


I may say that we did it because it was located 


why we abandoned Camp. 
in our very best park and it was out of place. 
According to our zoning ordinance we could 
net put it anywhere else in the city limits. 
There was a great protest when we abandoned 
have permit (this 
couple of years ago) to a private party to op- 


it, so we given a Was a 
erate a tourist camp right on the eastern edge 
of the city, which he dees in 
the health laws, etc. 
him run it out there where it 
with the neighbors when they come in at night 
the park, 
We 
good class of people come there but 


accordance with 
So we are going to let 
won’t interfere 
and put the washing out next day in 
and all those objectionable things had 
Aa very 
we did have some that were not desirable, and 
so we have got rid of the camp which a great 


many of our citizens objected to for a long 
time. 
Chairman Woolhiser: Is there any further 


discussion? We still have about 20 minutes. 
We would like to hear from some of these 
men who have not talked on this subject yet 


as to your experience with civil service and 


the appointment of employees. 
Is there any manager here who is operating 
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under a charter that provides for the ap- 
pointment by the manager? I don’t know 


that there are any such charters in existence. 


Professor Reed, have 


on this subject? 


vou anything to say 

Professor Reed: I only have to say that I 
very greatly approve of everything that has 
been The only thing I might do is to 
defend the National Civil Reform 
League just a bit, because there are so many 
areas, units of government in which their 
work is carried on where the primary necessity 
is to prevent the 


said. 


Service 


return of the spoils system. 
that we have to be a little patient with them 
if they have not yet 
the city 
lation to absolute power of appointment and 


the advantage of 
form of government in re- 


seen 


manarer 


removal. 

I think they me to see that in time, 
and I think no question but what 
theoretically, in accordance with the manager 
form of government, it is absolutely desirable 
that the manager should have a free hand in 
appointment. subject to such employment para. 
phernalia as he sets up for his benefit 
and, incidentally, the benfit of the community. 


will ( 


there is 


own 


General Jervey: 
which I think are 
thing works 


under the city 


I might cite two examples 
f interest to show how the 
under a form and 
form. I am 
I have to be personal a little bit in mentioning 


in because of course J have to quote from my 


councilmanic 


manager sorry 


own experience. 
I went to Pogstsmouth, Virginia, four years 
City We have no 
commission I have instituted 
in the various departments—particu- 
larly in the Police 


ago as Manager. civil 


service there. 
boards 
and Fire Departments— 
which hear cases involving those departments, 
but the of appointment and removal 
lies absolutely in the City Manager’s hands. 
In the four vears I have been there I have 
removed two , and that was done after 
nvestigaticn. Both removals 
financial 


power 


officials 
careful trial and 


involved irregularities in transac- 


tions and there was absolutely no question. 
Mr. Beck: In connection with the discussion 
f civil , one thought that may be worth 
\ssociation 


The 


of civil service 
while for the 
tion to is this 


to give considera- 


underwriters in rating 
cities 


rive certain credit for civil service, to 
those cities operating under civil service. I 
have had several discussions with a number 
of the agents, and the consensus of opinion 


now among those with whom I talked, repre 
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senting the underwriters, is that there is no 
why the same rating could not be 
given to the City Manager cities even though 
they do not have civil service. 


reason 


Up to date so far as I know, though, no 
action has been taken by the underwriters. 
It might be well for some concerted movement 
to bring it to their attention. 


Mr. Carr: That brings up another point. 
I had up with the Towner Rating Bureau a 
year ago or longer the proposition of a reduc- 
tion in official bonds in Manager cities. They 
have a bond rate per thousand in cities operat- 
ing under the general plan. They have a 
reduced rate in cities operating under the com- 
mission plan; but the rates in cities operating 
under the Manager plan are, as I recall it, 
double what they are in cities operating under 
a Commission plan. 


I had in mind bringing up that same matter 
at the meeting last year but I didn’t have the 
opportunity. It just seems to me that our 
organization ought officially to take up that 
proposition with the Towner Rating Bureau 
of New York City and secure a reduction in 
the rate for bonds in manager cities in line 
at least with the rates now charged in com- 
mission government cities. 


I wrote the Towner Bureau one letter, I 
think, and in the course of about 30 days I 
got a reply four or five pages long. I think 
they wanted to wear me out. The upshot of 
the whole thing—this made me so sore that 
I didn’t write to them even in reply—was that 
they figured out that the city of Dubuque had 
a certain number of people, did a certain 
amount of business and for that reason and 
that reason alone they ought to pay to the 
insurance companies a certain amount of 
money, disregarding every other thing, dis- 


regarding the risk, disregarding everything 
else. 
In other words, every city in the United 


States is duty bound under the Towner idea 
to contribute a certain amount in the way of 
officials’ bonds to the companies. I don’t 
think that is a fair proposition nor is it a 
fair way of reaching the rates. It seems to 
me that that is a matter that we might with 
profit take up to see if we can’t get proper 
adjustments. 

Mr. Louis Brownlow: Along the line that 
Mr. Beck talked: When this hostile civil 


service amendment was put into the city man- 
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ager charter, one of the arguments brought 
forward was a letter from the underwriters 
saying that if it were not put in there it 
would decrease the underwriters’ rating. 


I think that both of these matters that have 
been brought up might well be taken up by a 


special committee of the Association in some 
way. 
Chairman Woolhiser: Have you any sug- 


gestion as to how we could bring that to the 
attention of the Association 
a resolution 


Mr. Brownlow: I move that the round 
table request the Executive Committee to take 
up the matter. 


Could we have 
in this meeting? 


Chairman Woolhiser: Is there a second to 
this motion that both of these matters—rating 
of insurance premiums on bonds of municipai 
employees, and also the rates for insurance on 
cities under the city manager plan as com- 
pared with those the 
in effect —be taken up with the proper authori- 
ties? 


where civil service is 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Ridley, 


was put by the Chairman and was 
carried, 
Chairman Woolhiser: Does anyone else 
wish to contribute to this discussion? I think 


it has heen very helpful to all of us and has 
clarified the problems very much. We still 
have a few minutes if any one wishes to speak. 

Professor Reed: Why don’t you ask Mr. 
Gibbon to tell you how they handle the matte 
of employment in England? 


Chairman Woolhiser: Mr. Gibbon, we will 
be very glad to hear from you 
Mr. J. J. Gibbon: It is hard to deal with 


shortly, for this reason: 
law at all relating to the subject. 
a matter of tradition. Even in the 
service where there is marked security of te 


We have no general 
It is largely 


national 


ure the technical position is that any person 


may be dismissed at any time without any 
compensation. In fact, cf course, that does 
not occur. 


The same principle applies in the municipal 
service, precisely the same principle, but there 
again the strict tradition is that unless the offi- 
cial in some way is at very serious fault he 
is not in fact dismissed, with the result that 
right through our civil service and municipal! 
service security of tenure prevails. 
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That is added to also by the fact that for 
the civil service of course we have a national 
scheme of retirement pensions to which the 
man is entitled as a right. In the municipal 
service there is at present no national scheme. 
For very many years a large number of the 
larger local authorities in particular had their 
own pension schemes. Those pension schemes 
they have obtained by special legislation. 

It is only within the last few years that a 
national act has nassed and even 
that national act so far as the 
authorities are concerned only goes so far as 


been now 


municipal 


to give power to any particular city govern- 
ment to adopt this act and to have a pension 
scheme. That, however, is being done to so 
large an extent that there is now a definite 
i pension scheme com- 


demand for making a 


pulsory among all local authorities. 


However, the important matter to 
that with us it is a matter of tradition 
the 


most of 


emem- 
ber is 
and, therefore, 
different. As 


never 


circumstances are very 
vou know, we hav 
approaching what 
call the spoils system, not becAuse we are any 


had anything 


more virtuous than you are by any 
simply because your institutions ar er) 
different from ours. 

With regard to the power of appointment 
which I gather much interests you: The ap- 
pointments are made by our councils. With 


regard to the minor persons in the employ- 
ment of any of our local authorities, the ap- 
pointments are, in facet, made by the heads of 


departments, but when it comes to the 


tion of the emplovment of the head of a de- 


partment—be he town clerk or engineer 01 
doctor—the procedure there is this They 
first advertise, unless they have decided to 
nromote somebody in their own service Then 
they appoint a committee, which is probably 


a sub-committee of the particular committee 


dealing with that subject matte: 4, short 
list, as we call it, of selected candidates is 
made up, usually about six, and then thos 
candidates are interviewed. Of course ther 


+1 


have to submit testimonials and al] the rest 


of it. 
Then that Committee puts forward a defi 
nite recommendation of two or three names 


The final avpoint- 
the Council itself. 


in the order of preference. 
ment is made by 

That, I am quite sure, will seem to some of 
much to be 


you a system not commended, but 


there again you have to remember that owing 
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to our experience our councils have the tra- 
dition—of course things occur sometimes which 
are not good-—that these appointments should 
be made strictly on merits. Speaking as a 
whole, remembering that there are exceptions 
now and then, they are made on merit. 

Chairman Woolhiser: Can you tell us about 
the pension law? Does that provide that the 
employee shall contribute something? 

Mr. Gibbon: We have had for many years 
now a special provision relating to teachers 
and to policemen. The teachers in particular 
because there is a kind of 
equalization about it so that there is no danger 
or no tendency, no inducement for a particular 
local authority to refrain 


are interested 


from appointing 
persons who are getting well on in years, as 
you will appreciate. 


One of the difficulties in any loca] pension 
scheme is that if a person is approaching, let 
us say, 40 or 50 years of age, another loca! 
would have to carry that pension 
and would be rather reluctant to employ him. 
In the case of that 


around by national 


authority 


teachers has been got 


having a equalization 


scheme. 
T ought to mention also that there has 


regard to the poor law 


peen 
a national Scheme in 
service. 

The general principle underlying all thes: 
that a percentage contribution 1s 
made up the person being employed. That 
fund. If that fund is insufficient, 
as it is almost inevitably, it is made good from 
the local rates as we call them, the local taxes, 
and the official then, when the time of retire- 
ment comes, 


schemes 18 


goes to a 


gets a pension which is propor- 
tionate to two things. 
vice; 


One is length of ser- 
and secondly the final salary or, in some 
cases, the average salary for the last thre« 
years that he receives. 

I was surprised at the statement made that 


That 


The pension is strictly 


in some cases the pension is uniform. 
is not the case with us. 
related to the salary which the man is getting 
at the time of his retirement. 
matter of fact, 
chance of adoption with us. 


No other sys- 
tem, as a would have any 
Chairman Woolhiser: We are very glad to 
have the benefit of your experience 
Mr. Gibbon: 


question. 


I would be glad to answer any 


Chairman Woolhiser: 
question to ask Mr. 
a 


Has 
Gibbon? 
Bottorff: An 


any one any 


employee in the 
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municival government in your country before 
being eligible for a pension is limited to a cer- 
tain length of service’ 

Mr. Gibbon: As a rule, yes. Take, for in- 
stance, what we call the poor law, which is 
one of our oldest. There a man is not eligible 
for pension unless he has served ten years. 
Then, of course, he gets no retiring pension 
unless he retires because of old age, and that 
is at 60 years or on account of ill health. If 
he retires of his own accord he does not get 
a pension. 

Mr. Bottorff: In the case of accident dur- 
ing his employment in the course of his duties, 
he then is also subject to the pension provis- 
ions. 

Mr. Gibbon: Yes, certainly. If he is in an 
accident and has to retire in consequence he is 
entitled to pension. 

It may be of interest to you to know that in 
the national scheme of pensions we have intro- 
duced quite recently an important innovation. 
Let us say a man has served 40 years, he gets 
forty-sixtieths of his final salary or, as it is 
with us, the average for the last three years 
as his vension. 


That has caused some marked difficulty in 
the case of men who die before they are “en- 
titled to their pension. So now the scheme has 
been altered. There is a provision that if 
a man dies before he has received a pension, 
a certain sum goes to his widow. He also 
has a certain lump sum at the date when he 
retires if he reaches retiring age, but the 
total of his pension is reduced. 


That is, instead of getting sixtieths, he gets 
eightieths. That is a very interesting de- 
velopment which has taken place within re- 
cent years. There is a general tendency to 
adopt that line with us now. 


Chairman Woolhiser: That 


law? 

Mr. Gibbon: 
member that it 
pension schemes 
before he 


is the general 


Yes. Of course you must re- 
is a condition with all these 
that the man is examined 
enters the service. Take, for in- 
stance, the national civil service, the medical 
examination is a pretty strict to make 
sure about the man. 


one 


Chairman Woolhiser: I am informed by the 
President that the time has arrived for our 
luncheon engagement. I want to thank you, 
Mr. Gibbon, again for your help in this dis- 
cussion. 
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Drafting Programs of Work 


Mr. Henry A. Sherman, City Manager 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan: Lacking the 
paper which was to have been prepared for 
this meeting on “Programs of Work,” I will 
start the discussion with a few preliminary 
remarks. 

Programs of work may be either of the 
class concerned with a year’s business, that is, 
the making up of the year’s budget with 
which we are all familiar, or they may be con- 
cerned with the general program of the City 
extending over a considerable period of time. 
Laying out streets, plans of sewer systems, 
water mains, etc. all come under the head of 
“Drafting Programs of Work. Before any 
part of any of these plans should be executed 
more or less complete plans should be made. 
For example, a sewer may be needed for a 
certain section of a City. Before it is con 
structed, however, complete plans for all fu- 
ture requirements for that section should be 
made so that when at some future 
tensions are made they will become a part of 


time ex- 


a complete system, a harmonious whole. The 
same is true of laying water mains and pav- 
ing streets, Permanent should 
not be laid without provision for the 
ground work. 

R. H, Hunter, City Stratford, 
Conn., Mr. Chairman: The subject under dis- 
of Work”—admits of at 
One might be the 
daily planning within the departments, which 
would ordinarily be handled by 
ment heads; the other might be 
program. It is the latter 
me as being the one which we should discuss 
here. It that this planning 
might well be called the sequel to the finan 
cial budget. 

Gratifying progress has beet 


pavements 
under- 


Manager, 


“Programs 
least two interpretations. 


cussion 


tne depart- 
the yearly 
which appeals to 


seems to me 


made in the 
past ten to fifteen years in budget procedure. 
It has been one of 
forms that contributed to the 

high effectiveness of City Government. 
combined 
lized purchasing: and standardized 


several administrative re 
have present 

This, 
with adequate accounting, centra 
salaries, 
has brought into City Government an entirely 
new spirit. It has provided a means through 


which 


their money spent for common 


citizens may assure themselves tha 


ends has not 
been used for private gain, or otherwise mis- 
used, but has been applied to the accomplish- 


ments of those purposes which the community 


approved. It has classified expenditures so 
that the citizens of average 
might understand it in detail. 
possible to see at a glance whether a particu- 


intelligence 
It has made it 


lar service is more or less expensive than the 
same or equal service in previous years 

balances the with the 
places the responsibility for the various ac- 
tivities of the government. But it has neither 
provided a means of checking the accomplish- 
ments nor set forth a plan for future develop- 
ment as a basis for community thought and 
discussion. Constructive 


i 
expense revenue. It 


criticism cannot 
fail to be of benefit to any governmental ad- 
ministration, but to criticize constructively 
one must know facts and have a standard of 
Modern budget has 
definite programs and kept 
within the limits of 
but the average city official finds nothing in 


the budget to 


comparison. procedure 


created fiscal 


them available finances 


determine in a large way the 
that 
public, or even the efficiency with which such 
services are rendered. 

In order, therefore, for 
able at 


value of services are rendered to the 


the official to be 
know the real : 
the actiity 
than the function should be made the wu 


valyu 
Value 


all times to 
rovernmental 


services, rather 


appropriation. It is not possible for the pub- 
lic to measure administrative service through 


the various departments unless such a 
ties are authorized and adhered vo. It should 
be possi le, for example, to set a goal i1 per 
centage of property loss by fire hused up 
the real value of property involved. It should 
also be possible to set a goal in percentage of 
the total grand list ¢ 


ering all buildings served by the fire Depa 


fire loss based upon 


ment. This would be accomplished through 
predetermined program of inspectior 
thereby the elimination of fire hazards. TI] 


should be 
could be 


city departments, the 


program stated in the budget. If 


such a program carried out in all 


~— 
i 


budget w d present 
A mplete picture of what is honed to be 
complished ultimately by _ th 


Such a budget rigidly enf 


rovernment 


assist 


orced would 


greatly in the formulation of financial plat 


for the City, in that it would give the admin- 


istration an idea of what degree of efficiency 


could be attained. It is certainly quite as im- 


portant to determine the quantity of service 
to be accomplished as it is to determine the 


material things to be purchased. Adminis 
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trative officers should amplify their requests 
with a detailed statement of what is to bs 
accomplished. City Departments generally 
tend toward the elimination of activity classi- 
fication, when adopted, required ccnstant ef- 
fort on the part of officials to keep it up to 
date. 


The business of a city is not similar to pri 
vate business where the measure of 
ful operation is to be found in the 
statement and balance sheet. It is found, if 
found at all, along other lines than profit or 
loss. Deficits or surpluses are not necessarily 
a measure of successful operation. They 
show only one thing and that is whether the 
appropriations in the various 
have been faithfully adhered to. 
balance sheet, when 


success- 


income 


departments 
The public 
there is one, does not 
furnish even a rough measure of efficiency 
and adequacy of service. We may go one step 
farther and say that there is no competition 
in public business, which is the great incen- 
tive to effective and efficient operation in pri- 
vate enterprises, and when it is, the operat- 
ing figures are usually too obscure to permit 
of comparisons. In view of this situation a.. 
effective budget must be based upon unit cost 
framed that 
with other 


figures so comparisons can be 


made years, or with 
This 
support 
unit 


proper comparisons, 


otner citi 
mulate dé 
requests with 


similarly situated. would st 


partments to budget 


statements of costs of work done, with 


and the reasons for d 


creases or increases. 


The modern day city spends considerabk 
for audits of accounts. When an audit 
completed the citizens are certain that th 
funds have, or have not been spent legall 


during the period covered by the audit. But 
this is all they are sure of. The audit of : 
and cannot show whether the 


expenditure of th 


counts does not 


money was made to th 
advantage of the city. Except possibly fo 
capital outlay, and debt obligations there 
no check as to the return to the city for th 
money expended. The audit of accounts is 


necessary but why should we be compelled to 
ston here? 
this work farther and have it 
the audit of This would 
a measure of the effectiveness of public ex- 
penditures and would show the citizens that 
the public servants had been efficient as well 
as honest. It is apparent, therefore, that a 
budget should serve a greater purpose than 4 


includ» 


rood 


operations. give us 


mere organization plan. It should be a source 


We should be in a position to carry 
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of official information and should be published 
for the benefit of the taxpayers and others 
who are interested in the governmet and the 
general welfare of the community. Too little 
effort has been made in the past to get before 
the taxpayer the information which he is en- 
titled to through the proper publication and ex- 
planation of how his money is to be spent. My 
experience has been that the great majority 
of the taxpuyers are far more cooperative 
after they have had opportunity to take part 
in a general discussion, as to what improve- 
ments should be made in the City. It shows 
them as nothing else can, that the officials 
are interested in the best methods and in the 
efficient administration of governmental af- 
fairs. In the light of this experience. which 
must be more or less the experience of others, 
it would seem that the budget should contain 
explanations as complete in themselves as 
possible, of the general policy for city devel- 
opments in all departments. It should state 
in a concise and understandable language, 
the more important lines of development 
which the administration has under considera- 
tion. The budget should also contain a defin- 
ite specification as to what the administra- 
tion expects to accomplish in the various de- 
partments, and it should be possible to have 
accomplishments audited just 
the same as the finances are audited at th 
end of the year. This arrangement would 
necessarily call for a very definite plan which 
would not be changed except through legisla 
tive action. 


Mr. Harold S. Buttenheim, 
American City Magazine. 


these proposed 


editor of the 
Mr. Chairman: In 
the development of a program of work for 
his municipality, the city manager might pro- 
fit, I believe, by adopting an idea which is 
being used successfully by 
of Commerce. 


many Chambers 
These civic-commercial organ- 
izations have come to realize the importance 
of definite objectives which shall represent 
the expressed wishes, not only of the officers 
or directors of the organization, but 
any of the who have the 
and intelligence to respond to a 
their opinion. 


also of 
members interest 


request for 


In the organization to which I refer, these 
expressions of opinion are secured from the 
members by asking each of them to answer 


the two following questions: 


1. What do you expect the Hometown 
Chamber of Commerce to do for the ptomo- 
tion of your own line of business or activity? 
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2. What, in your opinion as a citizen, is 
the thing of first importance to be done for 
the good of the community as a whole? 

These questions are ordinarily submitted 
either by mail to the entire membership list, 
or at a series of group meetings, one of which 
each member is invited to attend. The sug- 
gestions received by mail or at these meetings 
are carefully classified by subjects and are 
divided into three groups as follows: 

1. Activities to be undertaken immediately 
because of a general ‘demand therefor. 

2. Projects of fundamental merit, the need 
for which is understood by an intelligent mi- 


nority but which cannot be achieved until 
made popular. 
3. Improvements and activities suggested 


by a limited number of members or by a sec- 
tional group. 

These suggestions, of course, are not bind- 
ing on the organization unless approved by the 
Experience has shown, 


board of directors. 


however, that if such a program is carefully 
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prepared under competent leadership, it fur- 
nishes an exceedingly valuable guide to the 
directors, not only in determining policies for 
the ensuing year, but in discovering public 
needs on which a long time program of activ- 
ities can be based. The device also has the 
advantage of making available for the direc- 
tors the names of leading citizens who have 
expressed a lively interest in specific projects 
and who in many cases can be enlisted as com- 
mitteemen to carry the projects to fruition. 
It is generally recognized, I believe, that 
one weakness of many of our city governments 
is their failure to relate themselves effectively 
to public opinion; and a potential element of 
strength too little used is the willingness of 
public-spirited citizens to devote time and skill 
to committee service in the public interest. 
An adaptation of this 
idea would aid many a city manager and city 
council, I am determining the 
jects to be undertaken by the city government 
and in 


“program of work” 


sure, in pro- 


attaining a greater measure of effi 


clency in carrying them out. 


Municipal Tourist Camps—Do They Pay? 
*aper by D. L. YOUMANS, City Manuger, Muskogee, Okla. 


D. L. Youmans, City Manager, Muskogee, 


Okla. Rapid changes within the past few 
years in America’s transportation methods 
have made necessary many new devices and 


arrangements by which the traveling public 
may be accomodated and the traveling public 
is becoming a large proportion of the popu- 


lation. 
Never in the history of the world has the 
average citizen been so personally familiar 


with large areas. Good roads, mechanical re- 
liability in motor cars, almost universal repair 
service and low cost have increased the tour- 
ing radius until the traveler is almost without 
limitation on his around North 
America. The motorist’s trip is independent 
of schedules, fixed routes,—everything except 


ramblings 


food, fuel supply and repair service stations, 
and therefore more enjoyable than railway 
journeys. He may change his mind and his 
route at any minute, stop where and when he 
pleases, take interesting side journeys, all at 
little or no additional expense. Naturally he 
will stop at the more attractive place, where 
his necessities and comforts are provided him, 
and Where he sees new and interesting things. 


During the open season the tourist, includ- 


the the 


“business tripper,” as well as the vacationist, 


ing traveling salesman, homeseeker, 


often travels equipped to “camp out,”—away 
from the heat—and expense of the city hotels 
and cafes. They thus c 


and pleasure, keep in better health, and af- 


mbine their business 


ford their families a bit of travel while not 
seriously interfering with, or taking time 
from business. 

Progressive communities were quick to 


recognize the opportunity to be of better ser- 
viec to this class of travelers, and a number 
of years ago began to provide camp sites with 
varying degrees of shelter and 
the first camp grounds 
especially for the motorist were those in the 
Rockies at and Denver. 
Since the war, however, the sale of surplus 


convenience, 
Among provided 


Colorado Springs 
army camp equipment has greatly stimulated 
motor camping trips, and the traffic has called 
for better accomodations. Now one can hardly 
make a day’s trip anywhere without coming 
to a town where tourist 
camp, provided with water, cooking facilities, 


city or there is a 


screened dining room, toilets, showers, and 
many other improvements. 
Notable among these tourists camps of 
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America is the Kiwanis Kamp in Spaulding 
Park, Muskogee, Oklahoma. The Kiwanis 
Club of Muskogee financed the erection of this 
camp in 1921, and now in its fourth year, it 
is known for its excellence, and beauty from 
coast to coast and from the Lakes to the Gulf. 
No attempt was made to spend a great deal 
of money or improvements, but merely to care- 
fully and thoughtfully provide shelter, con- 
veniences, and restful beauty for 
those who cared to briefly tarry in the city. 
The ecrner of the 
gently sloping, beautiful Spaulding Park, a 
central recreation ground of thirty acres, only 
ten blecks from the 
tion. 
and 


protection 


camp is located in a 


heart of the business sec 
It is surrounded with high class home 
apartments, stores, and filling stations, 
yet removed from the noises of the city traffic 
and industry. cars, only two blocks 
distant, pass through the park. Two of the 
interstate from the 
which, besides being well 
marked through the city, show the way to the 
camp. 

The 


cellently 


Street 


five highways radiating 


city pass the park, 


the 


serves to 


planting throughout park is ex 
that 
without 
enclosure or stockade. 
The gorgeous banks and beds of flowers, the 
seventy odd species of trees and shrubs make 
a picture for the tired traveler that is really 
pleasant to view. Immediately in front of the 
camp is a small lake where by-casting may be 


and 
devoted to the 
shutting it up in an 


planned screen 


portion tourist camp 


practiced and where the youngsters may swim. 
In another part of the park is the 
pool for the kiddies. A band stand accomo- 
dating a sixty piece band is but a few hundred 
yards away. 


wading 


Throughout the summer a con- 
rendered 
crowds of 


cert is every Friday evening, and 
tive to seven thousand are common 

Shelter houses, benches, ana 
pretty nooks constantly add interest to a stroll! 
in the park. 

The inexpensive, yet 
ample to care for two hundred people at a 
time. A kitchen and dining 
hall overlooks the lake and park beyond. Sinks, 
gas plates, work tables, and drinking fountains 
are the sides. Through the 
number of tables seating from 
ten to twenty at each table. The floor is of 
concrete covered at the walls and posts and 
is easily cleaned. 


attendance. 


Improvements are 


large screened 


ranged around 


center are a 


The wide bungalow eaves, 
together with the surrounding trees and shrubs 
give shade throughout the day. At the 
a short distance from the dining hall are lo- 


real 
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cated the toilets and shower rooms, being 
separate buildings for men and women, some 
distance apart and well surrounded by shrub- 
bery. Adjacent streets and boulevards and 
drives through the park are all well drained 
and paved. There is no dust. The beautiful 
close-cropped bermuda is everywhere. The 
park lights in the vicinity of the camp are 
switched off at ten o’clock except in the toilet« 
and one at the entrance. 


The park is policed night and day, and the 
city maintains a custodian on duty at all 
hours in the camp. The rules of the camp are 
simple but sufficient to eliminate the motor 
tramp. Briefly they provide, that cars may 
park for twenty-four hours only, but of course 
the custodian is allowed to use his judgment 
and only the undesirables or 
quired to move on. 


tramps are re- 
Animals are not permitted, 
but if a pet dog remains quiet and is kept tied 
up, there is no need of enforcement of that 
rule. Oiling and greasing or any major 
mechanical repairs are not permitted, but the 
tourist is offered the use of the parkings 
around nearby filling stations free, 
one of which is just across the street from the 
camp. 


several 


Every tourist is presented with Muskogee’s 
“Welcome” and “Call Again” souvenir card 
telling of the places of interest in and near 
the city, and containing the camp rules in 
brief. A charge of twenty-five cents, per car 
per night is made, just enough to keep from 
giving something for nothing. People appre- 
the things that cost them something 
more than they do the services that are en- 
tirely free. 


ciate 


Due to ample grounds they are 
allowed to park most anyway they please and 
are not spotted in stalls. Every guest must 
register, giving names of party, home address, 
destination, object of trip, engine number, 
license number, and make and model of car. 

Mail, telephone and telegraph service is at- 
tended to by the Service Oil and Gasoline 
Company who also maintains a complete free 
road information service covering the entire 
southwest, from St. Louis to El Paso 
from Little Rock to Colorado. Early each 
morning they direct telegraph and 
telephone reports on the weather, road condi- 
tions a day’s journey from Muskogee in every 
direction and the latest “dope” is bulletined 
to the tourist in a little pamphlet called “We 
Know the Roads.” 

Muskogee’s hospitality and friendliness goes 
further, however than 


and 


receive 


merely leaving the 
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the comforts 
The Chamber 
General Reception 
this year established a roster of its commitee 
membership and detailed three members each 
evening to visit the camp for thirty minutes. 
They chat with those who are in the mood, ex- 
tend a friendly hand and word of greeting and 
welcome to all, and in many instances have 
been instrumental in locating homeseekers, 
local relatives, or old friends of the tourist, 
and in some cases have promoted busiiiess 
deals that never would have come about other- 
wise. 


travelers to themselves amidst 
and beauties of the camp itself. 


of Commerce Committes 


As a result of all these 
hear of the Muskogee 
Detroit as the 
homeward from 
Brownsville or El] Muskogeean 
who chanced to be touring around Los An- 
geles over-heard the following remark at 
filling station: “Well, yes, I know the south- 
ern route is hot and dry, but we want to see 
the Texas and Oklahoma oil fields and stop at 
that Muskogee, Oklahoma camp, and also at 
Springfield, Missouri. They say it’s worth 
it. We heard of them at St. Louis when we 
We think 
disrepute 


factors, one may 
Camp in St. Paul or 
their 


resorts; in 


southerners wend 
the northern 


Paso; 


way 


and a 


were coming west.” Does it pay? 


so. Some camps have come into 


through neglect to properly police and disci- 
pline, and sentiment in many cities is not 
favorable to spending money to provide com- 
forts for those they term dead-beats and auto 
Only 


ment, or near-sightedness can cause such opin 


tramps. mis-information, mis-manage- 


ions to be formed Properly regulated, th: 
tourist camp is ene of the most effective an 
the 
will under present traffic « 
have. 
the them, the 
and the people met. The tourist 
todian, the Chamber of Commerce 
Committee Members, the filling 
tendants, the soda fountain boys, 


direct instruments for creation of good 
nditions a city can 

Impressions are created on tourists b 
service seen 


rendered things 


park cus 

Receptio: 
station at- 
and the o 
casional restaurant waiter and garageman a! 
the ones on whom we must depend to create 
the proper impressions. Personal 
teaches us that a kindly old park custodian, 
with a setting of beauty and convenience it 
the tourist camp offset the 
effects of many a lordly table waiter, uppity 
soda jerker, or hard-boiled high priced garage 
mechanic. Twenty thousand have 
stopped at the Muskogee camp from one night 
to a week or ten days. The Chamber of 


experienc: 
much to 


can do 


people 
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Commerce has a file full of letters 
who, returning to their 
felt the memories of their visit here so p! 
that they were compelled to let Mus- 
kogeeans know how they avpreciate the camp. 
More than hundred have taken 
up their permanent here, more or 
less directly through the camp. 
YES, WE THINK THE CAMP PAYS 


writte! 


guests upon homes 
eas- 
ant, 
one families 


residence 


Part of Sanitary Code of Connecticut 
Rules and Regulations Governing Camp-Ground §S 1- 
tion 
DEFINITION 
No city, town, borough, institutio ers r r 
corporation shall operate, maintain, or offer f« ile, 

or permit to be used within the state of Connecti 
tract of land on which persons may camp except af 
full and literal compliance with the followi: 
tions 

WATER SUPPLY 


A water supply sanitary quality 
vided in ample quantity to 
maximum number of pe 


snail t pre 
meet ail requirements otf th 


persons using such a tract at any 
i 


time Said water supply shall be easily obtainable from 
ts source or from a distrib stem withir 
tance of not more than 300 feet « ar can yt 
within such a tract 

2. Any water found unsafe huma 
on such tract of land shall be eith« eliminated 
fied, or shall be kept posted with placa 


warning persons against its use 


DISPOSAL OF EXCRETA 


Fly-tight privies or water-flushed 
system ot sewage disposal approved by 
partment of Health shall be maintained 
Sanitary conditior Peparate toilets tor me 
shall be provided, one toilet seat for each 2 
one for each 25 women, or fraction the f 
imum numbe of persons occu ing such 
time No camp with such a tract 
greater distance thar 400 feet f rY bot 
women's toilet The locati of i 

ainly indicated by signs 
i A F 
Supervision a ! 
the rg N 
‘ ha be pr 
y « 1 Said a na 
er < et I a 
nai t I T 
ntiy 
4 
he n 
eX h 
4s 
ANA I 
é he m : nent 1 
T es pt ibili Yr a 
anitar pilances r 
prosecute <« eje r 
MA y or malici s a ss ha : 
S wh I : 
ations 
FAILURE TO MPLY W H A 
7. Failure to con with the 
sha be deemed sufficient cause 
ises a nuisance under the provisions of the 
REGULATIONS TO BE POSTE! 
8. These regulations shall be printed and ke; 
a conspicuous place in any such camp by the 


agement of such grou! 


Approved and adopted as a part of the Sanit: ‘ 
of Connecticut by the Public Health neil of the S 
Department of Health its meeting n Frids 


2 1924; such regulations to take effect A st i 
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Depreciation Funds on City Property 


Frep R. Harris, City Manager, Escanaba, Mich., Chairman 


The attendance of 


Harris: 
mately thirty delegates is indicative of the 
interest of city managers in this supject. 


Mr. approxi- 


The discussion will be opened by Mr. C. A. 


Carran, City Manager of East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Chairman: The annual setting aside of 
funds for depreciation on city property, is so 
closely associated with the much discussed, 
but little practiced municipal policy of “pay- 
ing as you go” that this paper might just as 
appropriately be entitled “The Pay as You Go 
Plan.” Having been written with this thought 
in mind, it may not accomplish the purpose 
of the committee who selected the subject, 
and has therefore been made somewhat gen- 
eral and brief, in order to give more time to 
the possible introduction of other ideas not 
herein touched upon. 

City 
wrote to me 


who as chairman 
this subject, sug- 
gested an appropriate definition of the word 
“depreciation,” saying that it might be termed 
value of 


Manager Harris, 


concerning 


a diminishing improvements and 
and tear in service, 
other 


This diminishing value of property is prop- 


properties due to wear 


obsolescence, inadequacy and causes. 
erly met in private business by adding annu- 
ally to a depreciation fund, an 
of cash which when accumulated over 
a period of years, it is estimated will replace 
the various properties they 
longer of use, 

Private 


73 
o-called 
amount 
when 


are no 


not as stable as 
municipal corporations. It 


business is are 
borrow 


money as readily or as cheaply. It is far more 


cannot 


subject to times of depression. For these and 


many other obvious reasons, sound 


private 
business cannot wait until replacement of its 
properties necessary and then run the risk 


of being unable to raise or borrow suffieient 


money for this purpose. It must annually set 
aside depreciation funds. 
Most 


much 


municipalities, and fortunately a 
proportion of publicly 
utilities, provide for replacing their proper- 
ties, except for minor items, by issuing bonds. 
The reason-given for this method is that the 
citizens were taxed for the original improve- 
ment and in most cases during the life of the 
improvement, in a levy to pay off the im- 
provement bonds; and that it would be obvi- 
ously unfair to at the same time levy a de- 


preciation tax during the life of the improve- 


smaller owned 


ment, thereby compelling the present tax 
payer to pay double the cost of the improve- 
ment. 


It is also pointed out that it would seem 
more equitable to issue bonds running during 
the life of the improvement or property, the 
taxpayer thereby paying the exact cost of the 
property, plus the maintenance, rather than 
an estimated annual depreciation for replace- 
ment in advance of the use of the property; 
an estimate which would always be subject to 
great variations on account of new inventions 
and the ever changing trend of what is con- 


sidered good vractice. 


In the past, one of the principal objections 
to the issuance of bonds for the replacement 
of improvements and properties, has been the 
practice of issuing, for a property the life of 
which is estimated to be ten years, bonds that 
have a maturity date many more than ten 
years distant. In this way the burden of tax- 
ation for this property has been not only in 
part shifted to the shoulders of a future gene- 
ration who will never see the improvement, 
hut oftentimes by not levying enough for sink- 
ing fund purposes, the entire burden is shifted 
to the future generation. During the past few 
there has a very decided move- 
ment towards the issuance of serial bonds to 
run no longer than the life of the improve- 
ment or pronerty.. It is at this point that the 
advocates of the “pay as you go” plan are 
heard. It is especially true of the larger cities 
that the annual total cost of replacement of 
city properties, including the city’s portion of 
the cost of all 


years, been 


street improvements, will not 
vary greatly except as the city grows, and 
that it would be far better business to levy 
annually for this replacement, than to either 
timated depreciation fund, or 
issue bonds as has been done in the past and 


set up an e 


thereby pay large sums of interest on these 


bonds. 

Of course, it is stated that where bonds are 
issued, the taxpayers have the use of the 

ney that otherwise have vaid 

them in an operating levy. It is true that 
large corporations, and some private individ- 
uals would realize a larger return on their 
money than was paid out by them in taxes 
on the bonds of the municipality. On the other 
hand, the total of savings accounts in the 
banks of this country, testify to the fact that 


would been 
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many people receive much less return on their 
money than that paid out by the municipality 
for its bonds. This is esnecially true of those 
people who conscientiously return their per- 
sonal property for state taxation. However, 
regardless of which of the above claims are 
correct, there is no question but that when a 
municipality issues bonds for public imvrove- 
ments, there is a far greater tendency to spend 
money foolishly and extravagantly than if the 
money were raised out of operating levy. 
There will always be in every city large 
items of expansion of city properties and each 
city must determine for itself as to whether 
or not these properties be financed through the 
sale of bonds or out of operating funds. In 


may cities tax limitations make such a pro- 
gram impossible, but these laws can _ be 
changed. 


change form the bond issue 


plan to the “pay as you go” 


Whenever a 
plan is decided 
upon, it must of course be done over a period 
of years, gradually 
of bonds issued, increasing 
in proportion the amount raised by tax levy. 


decreasing the 
and 


amount 
gradually 


It would be interesting and valuable 
information, if the Secretary of the City Man- 
ager’s 


from 


very 


would compile statements 
throughout the 
how much property replacement each city pays 
for out of how much out of 
operating managers 
surprised at the extent which this movement 
has already progressed. 


Association 


cities country showing 


bond issue and 


levy. Many would be 


An example of what 


might be done in this respect is found in 
Chicago, where there are no bonds whatso- 
ever outstanding for schoo! buildings. 


Some may say that in advocating the “pay 
as you go” plan as applied to depreciation of 
city properties, that in reality it is the same 
as the depreciation plans of private business. 
This is probably true, but there will probably 
be an essential difference when the cities be- 
gin to work this plan out in actual practice. 
Tax limitations and other handicaps will prob- 
ably make it necessary, instead of attempting 
to determine the depreciation fund on a scien- 
tific basis, will arrive at a maximum 
they can levy for depreciation or replacement 
fund, and from year to year raise this amount 
until it is found in each city that bonds for 
replacement need no longer be issued. 

In the public utilities, privately 
owned, and in the case of public utilities owned 
by the municipality and maintained without 


which 


case of 
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assistance by taxation which is the goal that 
all publicly owned utilities should strive for, 
a sufficient amount should annually be budg- 
eted and set aside to make all necessary re- 
placements without having to issue additional 
bonds: All expenditures for expansion of 
publicly owned utilities should be made by the 
issuance of serial bonds running during the 
life of the improvement, rather than by at- 
tempting in a few years to pay for these im- 
provements out of operating budgets. 
fn the preparation of this paper, no attempt 
has been made to go into the method of esti- 
mating an annual depreciation levy, as this is 
within the scope of an expert accountant and 
would take much more 
to such a subject. 
cities at the present time, it 
be found that the annual interest requirements 
alone on city portion bonds would be sufficient 
or almost sufficient to annually 
placements of city property, 
improvements, but of 


time than can be given 


In many will 


pay all re- 
including all 
street course not in- 
cluding new improvements. 
The subject of depreciation 
property offers a splendid opportunity fo 
research work and for comparing the financia! 
stateme! 
the past 


, ’ 
funds on citi 


ts of the cities of the country during 
Although this is 
comparatively new subject insofar as munici- 


several years 
nalities are concerned, nevertheless there have 
written a number of 
valuable articles on this subject, and I very 
much regret that I have not been able to sub 
mit in this paper 


been considerable very 


a digest of what has been 


throughout the 
what 


leading authorities 
this 


cities 


said by 
country on subject, and experience 
different had that have tried the 
experiment of setting aside depreciation funds. 


have 


A general discussion followed which was 
entered into by Mr. C. L. Miller, City Man- 
ager of Kalamazoo, Michigan; Mr. A. H. Ben- 
nett, City Manager of Grosse Pointe Shores, 


Michigan; Mr. George Kimball, Mayor of Pon- 
tiac, Michigan; Mr. George Thompson, City 
Manager of Westmount, Quebec, Canada; Mr. 
C. E. City 
News, Virginia; Mr. J. Henri Valiquette, City 


Douglas, Manager of Newport 


Manager of Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, Can- 
ada, and others. 

Mr. Valiquette: Mr. Chairman for the in- 
formation of the Managers here, I may recite 
an experience we had in our district, not in my 


city but very near to it. 
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The city was operating an electric plant 
and every year, for a number of years, was 
closed with important deficits; on the other 
hand, the plant was depreciated to such an 
extent that very expensive repairs had to be 
made, and the money was not available in the 
city’s treasury. The Manager convinced the 
council to sell the plant and this was done. 
As a result, this department has shown large 
surplus ever since the change was made, and 
the council and the manager thought they were 
right to say that they had made a good bar- 
gain. In the next aldermanic election, that 
deal was the principal item of discussion; the 
manager was asked by the council to go out 
and defend the operation, what he did to his 
best ability, but they were defeated by a very 
narrow margin. 

In the City of Shawinigan Falls, on every 
bond issue, I have gone before the public and 
explained the situation; I have done that for 


four years with the very best results. Of 
WEDNESDAY 
The luncheon given by the city of West- 


mount was held at St. George’s Club Hou:e, 
Westmount. His Worship, Mayor P. W. Mc- 
Lagan, presided. 

Chairman McLagan: I only want in a very 
few that you most 
name of the City Council and 
of all the citizens of Westmount to visit us 
here. We are very delighted to have had the 
opportunity of entertaining in some little way 
a body so very important as the convention 
of the International City Managers’ 
tion. 


words to say I welcome 


heartily in the 


Associa- 


I would like you to know something about 
the city of Westmount: and I am going to ask 
Dr. Lightall, one of prominent citizens, 
and a former Mayor of the City, to tell you 
something about it, because he is very famil- 
iar with the whole subject. 


our 


He is a student of 
history and can tell you in a very few words 
all that is and there is a great 
deal that is interesting—of the City of West- 
mount. Dr. Lightall. (applause.) 

Dr. W. D. Lighthall: Mr. Mayor, Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I speak to 
you with some trepidation because just within 
the last few days I have returned from Eng- 
land and found myself so loaded up with busi- 
ness that I have not been able to prepare as 1 
should like for an this kind 


interesting 


Association of 
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course, I have kept out completely of alder- 
manic elections. 

The consensus of opinion appeared to be 
that the setting up of depreciation reserve 
funds for ordinary city property such as pave- 
ments was dependable to a large extent on 
the methods of original financing, types of 
bonds, comparative life expectancy and other 
factors which might be local to each situa- 
tion. Mr. Kimball of Pontiac brought out the 
point that at its best a reserve fund had for 
its purvose the equalizing of budget expendi- 
tures and that in any instance a maximum 
must be set capable of meeting the extra ordi- 
nary contingencies without disruption of the 
vearly budget. 

The 


serves on 


matter of setting up depreciation re- 
municipally owned public 


considerable 


utilities 
of the meeting’s time. 
Let it suffice to say that all present realized 
the importance of providing for, as an operat- 
ing cost, a proper depreciation reserve. 


received 


LUNCHEON SESSION 


which demands and looks for exact facts and 
exact information. 

The address that I am down for I see is the 
“History of Montreal and its Suburbs.” That 
is rather a large order because our friend 
His Worship, would have given me a suffici- 
ently large assignment if I had confined my- 
self, as he said, to the City of Westmount 
alone. there few facts and 
figures in connection with the history of Mon- 
treal that I can recall without preparation. 


However, are a 


Westmount, in which you find yourselves, is 
indistinguishable the of Montreal 
and forms part of the great community which 
is subdivided in part into smaller cities. West- 
mount: as a imbedded for 
greater city of 
For Mon- 
to be regarded, like other great 
cities, from the point of view of the natural 
city, and not according to artificial boundary 
lines. The 
question of municipal boundaries. 


from rest 


matter of fact, is 
miles in all direction in the 
Montreal, municipally 
treal ought 


so-called. 


natural city anywhere is not a 
The natu- 
ral city is the aggregation of urban popula- 
tion as distinct from rural population, and if 
we compare cities that is the only fair basis. 

This year the population of Montreal is a 
little over million inhabitants. When a 
city arrives at one million inhabitants we will 
all agree it is one of the great cities of the 


one 
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world and it is forced to meet the problems 
which only great cities have to meet. Unfor- 
tunately, those problems stare us in the face 
in the more congested part of our city and 
they are problems which you gentlemen as 
City Managers are far more familiar with 
than even the ordinary alderman of a great 
city itself. 

Monteal is one of those communities which 
has grown up at a natural point on the sur- 
face of the globe to form a city. At the pres- 
ent time we are sitting over the site of the 
first community of Montreal. which was a 
little Indian village of which the cemetery is 
just here, and a number of the graves have 
been dug up in the very grounds of this club- 
house. 


It is a pre-historic site, but still there are 
some things that give us an idea of its his- 
tory. I think we may say that this little In- 
dian village was established here at some per- 
iod during the thirteenth century, or perhaps 
a little later than that. 

It is curious that those people should have 
settled here for practically the same reasons 
as determine the city as it now stands, partly 
because of the Great Rapids and the other 
feature which attracted them was this Mount 
Royal on which we now stand. Those two 
features have always been the outstanding 
features of Montreal. 

About A. D. 1400, there came another In- 
dian village here which was more important 
and interesting. It followed that little origi- 
nal place and was itself almost pre-historic. 
In 1535 the French discoverer, Cartier, was 
sent out to take possession of this country 
and to explore it. He found himself on the 
river St. Lawrence, and he learned that there 
was a place here called Hochelaga. Hoche- 
laga was situated here for exactly the samé 
reasons as this present city of Montreal, 
ramely, because of the mountain with its 
pleasant location and because of the Great 
Rapids which made it a natural point of meet- 
ing for the trites above and below them. 

The town of Hochelaga was a palisaded 
village of about 4,000 inhabitants; its site was 
just exactly in front of the grounds of Mc- 
Gill University which you have passed on 
some of your drives and very close to the 
Mount Royal Hotel. The North corner of the 
Mount Royal (where you sit in the dining 
room) is almost at the gate of the town of 
Hochelaga. 

Hochelaga faded out of history so abso- 


lutely that no trace was left until some relics 
were discovered in 1860, but a description of 
it is given by Cartier, sufficient to deduce that 
it was populated by a Huron-Iroquois people, 
who are now found to have had an interesting 
history. 

They were derived from a band of Hurons 
who had come down from the Niagara penin- 
sula along Lake Ontario and down the St. 
Lawrence, had stopped here and found the 
Rapids a sport which attracted them for fish- 
ing and then had built their town further in- 
land near the mountain. Hochelaga was the 
second settlement here. 

In 1608 Champlain founded Quebec and in 
1611 in pushing up the river to see what there 
was and to take an account of the region, he 
came to the same place. 

He said, surveying the site here at the fooi 
of the Great Rapids, “This is a place where a 
city ought to be founded.” 

The site he selected was where the present 
Custom House stands, down in the harbor, and 
which was situated on a little point where a 
small river ran into the great river. He called 
it La Place Royale and established there the 
first buildings, two small buildings, which I 
suppose were constructed of logs. Anyway, 
every summer afterwards came traders who 
had followed him up the river and thus began 
the commerce of Montreal. 

In 1642 a mission was founded here by good 
French people. They brought with them the 
first civil government. The traders had come 
here every summer since 1611, but in 1642 the 
French Captain, Maisonneuve. who was 
chosen as first Governor of the city, came and 
established the first community. After some 
twenty years the first organization had to 
give up because the older members had died 
off in Paris, the people interested in the mis- 
sion, and then the island was turned over to 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice. 

They were a group of wealthy priests en- 
gaged in higher education in the city of Paris, 
and they took over the place because they 
were an organized association which coula 
carry it on, and were in sympathy with the 
missionary idea of the founders. Under them 
the town was made more orderly and a com- 
pleted community. Trade flourished and good 
regulations and arrangements were made. 

The Gentlemen of St. Sulpice: as we still 
call them, have always been favorites in the 
city of Montreal. We citizens have always 
had very pleasant and agreeable _ relations 


oh ob ot a fk we 


ben, 
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with them, and I could tell you many an in- 
stance which would give you a right pleasant 
feeling about them, if I only had the time to 
do it 

One of these, however, is connected with 
this city of Westmount. The 
St. Sulpice own a large piece of land a little 


t day. 
Gentlemen of 


east of us, on which their principal college is 
They were asked to allow the street 
which 
portion of their 
of the grades being good there; the grades 
were almost prohibitory outside of their land. 
They said, “Well, Gentlemen, we don’t like 
the idea of the street railway passing under 


founded. 


railway these doors to cross a 


passes 


college ground: on account 


the windows of our scholars; they need quiet 
for study; but we want to be good citizens 
and to do whatever is necessary for public 


benefit and, therefore, if you will show us a 


line which does not too much disturb ou 
scholars, we will allow you to cut up ou 
property.” 

That has in fact been done and you have 


just passed across that right of way so gen- 
erously granted by the public-spirited Gentle- 
men of St. Sulpice. That was the type of men 
of the 


under whom the original government 
city was carried on. 


DE CASSON, CITY HISTORIAN 

The first chief of the Seminary was the first 
historian of the city. His name Dollier 
de Casson, the Superior of the Seminary for 
about 25 years. The original incidents of the 
city were being forgotten, but he thought tha: 
they were so romantic and interesting that 
they ought to be preserved, so Father Dollier 
de Casson wrote the “History of the Mount 
Royal,” as he calls it. He it was who laid out 
the plan of the lower part of the town. 

That plan is interesting municipally as the 
first rectangular plan of a city in America. 
It was very much in advance of the times for 
the period in which it was established. Thi 
Notre Dame, St. Paul, St. Francis, 
and so on down in the old. central 
part of the city were parts of this plan. They 
were not intended for carriage traffic and 
therefore are very narrow except where they 
have Some of them have been 
widened even twice since that period, in order 


was 


streets of 
St. John 


il 


been widened. 


to allow for more modern conditions. 


The government of the city during the 
French times was not a “popular” govern- 
ment. It was not conducted by aldermen and 


council but was part of the general govern- 
ment of the country and was ruled locally by 
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military and civil governors appointed for 
life. The Chateau de Ramezay, now 220 years 
cold, which you have doubtless seen, was the 
house of of these “Governors of Mon- 
treal,” who had been appointed in 1704. 


one 


THE BRITISH PERIOD 

In the British Period, after the conquest of 
the city in 1760 (just after the taking of Que- 
bec by Wolfe), a new arrangement was intro- 
duced,-and pretty soon the control of city was 
that under which English parishes and other 
smaller places were carried on in England, 
government by a board of magistrates. The 
city did not progress very greatly in point of 
population, but there was one thing that it 
did do. It established here the headquarters 
of the fur trading business of the greater 
part of North America. For from here went 
out the great North-West Company’s fur trad- 
ing force. They were the successors of the 
old French fur traders, but were largely 
Scotchmen. The gentlemen of the North-West 
Company had a leading part in the commer- 
cial history of Montreal and not only acquired 
considerable fortunes but set up such establish- 
McGill University, which was 
founded by James McGill, and they and their 
French predecessors established many of the 
cities and towns of the West, both of Canada 
and the United States. 


ments as 


So that to those people and their history, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and many 
other parts of the United States look for the 
sources of their history. 


In 1840 (I have not my dates very clearly 
in mind in this instance) there was a good 
deal of movement toward organization. It 
was in 1835, if I am not mistaken, that muni- 
cipal institutions were introduced in Canada; 
Montreal was organized under that movement. 
In 1845, if I recall correctly, Montreal received 
its charter. Under that had a 
Aldermen The 


charter we 
and Councillors. 
property interests. 


board of 


former revresented 


The trade of Montreal bases itself upon the 
fact that Montreal is at the head of 
ocean navigation on the St. Lawrence, where 
it meets the barrier of the Rapids. For this 
reason it has always been a natural place for 
the connection of the West with the East, the 
noint of trade of all the cities and communi- 
country of the whole St. 


lake and river system with the countries be- 


original 


ties and Lawrence 


yond the sea. Hence we have here “an ocean 
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port a thousand miles from the sea.” That is 
the reason for the existence of Montreal. 
Montreal is the mother city of many of the 
Western states. It is the mother city of De- 
troit, the mother city of Chicago, the mother 


city of St. Louis, the mother city of New 
Orleans. Detroit was founded by Cadillac, 
whose trading house and residence we can 
show you. LaSalle, who founded Chicago, 


lived here, and carried on his operations from 
here. New Orleans was founded by Bienville, 
who lived here. There are many other cities 
we could speak of in the same way. For that 
reason Montreal is regarded as the Mother 
of the Cities of the West. 

We now come to the expansion of the city ia 
more recent times. It grew slowly at first. 
In watching the growth from year to year and 


decade to decade from about the year 1800, 
you find that in 1800 it was about 4,000 o1 
5,000, in 1810 it was about 10,000, in 1820 it 


was about 20,000, in 1830 it was about 30,000, 
in 1840 it about 40,000, in 1850 it was 
about 50,000, but in 1860 it was 100,000. From 
then it has continued to grow at a 


was 


much more 
rapid pace than the original one thousand a 
vear of the early part of the century. 

During the past has 
with greater and greater rapidity until some 


few years it grown 
of us ask curselves whether there is not a limit 
to the growth of a place situated such as this 
But its natural limit ultimately cannot be 
doubted, and the late Lord Northcliffe, 


was a far-sighted. man, used to say that Mon- 


who 


treal had very strong resemblances, he thought, 
to London and he believed that our population 
in the end would reach no less than 5,000,000, 
or anything above it. 

Today a children cities 
broken off from the main city. I see before 
me Mr. Beaubien, who has been the able mayor 
for many years of the city of Outremont, on 
the other side of this mountain. Mayor 
McLagan who, for a number of years, has 
been Mayor of this city of Westmount, the 
chief “residential city.” I see Mayor 


number of have 


I see 


here 
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Leclair of Verdun, a city of about 35,000 or 
40,000 inhabitants, on the Western front. 
And so a family has grown up such as grows 
about any metropolis. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I know that you 
are soon to he called out to something more 
pleasant than a speech on history, and I will 
only say that there is one thing Montreal 
always has had—a big heart for strangers. 
And it has always had very close and friendly 
relations with the people of the United States. 
We municipal men, as part of the population 
of Montreal, assure vou that nobody feels a 
greater feeling of Friendship, hospitality and 
brotherhood with any of your people than we 
do with you. Applause). 


Ladies and Gentle- 
I know that I am doing what you would 
when I Dr. Light- 


hall your most cordial and hearty thanks for 


Chairman McLagan: 
men: 
wish 


me to do express to 


the extremely interesting and informative ad- 


dress which he has given to us. We appre- 
ciate it enormously, and I personally feel der 
a great debt of gratitude to him for coming 
and giving us this most pleasing little disser- 
tation upon the history of Montreal. 

I am sure that you will regard Montreal! 
with more interest than ever now that you 
know something abcut its origin and also now 
that you know how important it has been in 
the relation to the beginning: of so many 


flourishing in the 


very important cities now 


United States. 


Without more ado we shall adjourn to take 


a drive throughout the city of Westmount at 
first, then we shall assemble in front of the 
City Hall for a few minutes and have the 
official photograph of the convention taken 
there. After that vou will have a more ex 
tended drive through Verdun and along what 
we call the river front and along the shores 
of the lake, and around part of the island, 
coming back afterwards to the Mount Royal 
Hotel. 
The meeting ti adiourned. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING—BANQUET SESSION 


President 


Toastmaster Elliott: It would that 
this ordeal cannot be longer postponed. The 
hour is growing late and the speaker is get- 
ting restless. 

I want, however, to take just a moment to 
recognize the the ladies of the 


seem 


presence of 


Elliott, Toastmaster 


Association who are here tonight. You know, 
we have not, except to perfunctorily 


refer to 


them on various occasions, recognized their 
being here. I think they ought to have more 
recognition than just that. You know I don’t 


dare say much about them. I am handicapped 
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Mrs. Elliott is here! How- 


in that respect. 
ever, I am going to let you look at a few of 
them. 

You know, we have 
been very attentive in attendance at the con- 
vention from time to time. 


some ladies who have 
There are one or 
two of them who know more about the city 
manager business than any city manager ever 
dares hope to know. There is one lady in 
particular. Some of the men will recall her, 
and I would like for you to see Mrs. O, E. 
Carr, the wife of the Du- 
buque. 


city manager of 


Mrs. Carr: I know why he did that to me 


but I am not going to tell. However, I will 
tell some of you privately just what he has 
against me. 

Toastmaster Elliott: Really, Mrs. Carr 
knows I have nothing against her. I just 


wanted you all to share something that. most 


of us honor very much indeed. 
Then we have Mrs. Osborn, the wife of the 
city manager of Kenosha, Mrs. Osborn, the 


wife of one of our past presidents. Will you 
please let the rest of these folks get acquainted 
with you? 

I am going to scatter around a little. We 
have a lady here who has never attended but 
one meeting, and that is this She has 
not favorably impressed with this 
gathering, and I want you to that 
Mrs. Stutz. 

Mrs. Stutz: This is uncalled 
for. I want to come to all of the meetings. 

Toastmaster Elliott: I wonder 
of you have Mrs. Brownlow and remem- 
her from last year at Washington. Mrs. 
srownlow, I like to see 


one. 
been very 
see lady. 
absolutely 
hew many 
met 
ber 
know that we would 
you. 
We 
twins. 


no, | 


I was 


father of 
been wondering, as I said today 
that—-I going to 
wondering which one he brought 
Mrs. Otis. I think that will all 
with me, Mrs. Otis, that if the 
twin, there 


ing in 


have a here who is the 


| hav e 


won’t say 


man 


was say 


with 


him. they 


agre¢ other 


twin is like its might be some 


compensation for liv Clarksburg. 


I have not tried to introduce you to all of 


the ladies who are here with their husband 
because that is too much of a task for the 
ladies, but these people whom I have asked 


to rise are people who have been 
often that they feel they are well 


with 


coming so 
acquainted 
and I think that they do not neces- 
sarily feel that I taken any 

I don’t know whether you have 
Thompson, the i1 


you, 
have privileges 
met Mrs. 


piration of the vice-presi- 
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dent and one who has been sponsor, largely, 
for the great success of our meeting. Mrs. 
Thompson. 

And we have a guest with us this evening, 
the wife of the man who told us so much of 
the history of Montreal this afternoon—Mrs. 
Lighthall, Mrs. Lighthall. 


Do you remember that beautiful city that 
we saw at noon? Westmount. That is the 
head of the administration of Westmount. 
Mrs. McLagan. 

Now I am up against it. You know, the 
next lady I have in mind I know lots of nice 
things about, but I hardly dare say them be- 
cause I am afraid that she would not 
that I meant them. 
seen Mrs. Elliott. 

We have much our 
program this evening. Two of those who are 
to speak have failed us, but Mr. Hopkins is 
here, and he has something very interesting 
to tell us. I am going to ask him now to tell 
us something of the municpal 
Cleveland. 


believe 
I wonder if you have all 


been disappointed in 


problems of 


CLEVELAND'S MUNICIPAL 
Mr. W. R. Hopkins: 
and Gentlemen: 


PROBLEMS 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
I want first of all to express 
the great pleasure which I have in attending 
this conference, I confess to you that I came 
to it with some trepidation. It seemed to me 
that one who had been a manager of a city 
for so short a feel 
much veterans 
confess that I was 
what manner of 
men have actually embarked upon what un- 
doubtedly is one of the great 
American 


time would necessarily 


very out of place with 
in this new profession. I 


much 


you 


very interested to see 
movements in 
public administration. 

I have been very happy, in meeting you, to 
know that the beginning of this great enter- 
prise represented by this organization is so 
effectually made that there can be no 
question as to the success of it. I 
it was different 


real 
presume 
in Canada, but over in Amer- 
ica until comparatively recently the ®ommon 
idea about qualification for public office was 
the one expressed by one Irishman to another. 

When Grover Cleveland elected, 
fellows started speculating 
who would be in his cabinet. 


was first 


these two 


about 
One of them ex- 
pressed a doubt as to whether Mr. Cleveland 
could find in a party that had out of 
the national administration so long men quali- 
fied to be members of a cabinet, whereat the 
other one hooted and “Don’t know 
that in America the only qualification that any 


been 


said, you 
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man needs for office is the ability to get it? 

Now he came a whole lot nearer to ex- 
pressing the popular American notion as to 
qualifications for public office than we should 
like to admit. I know no shortcoming of 
the American people greater than that which 
is represented by their notion as to the use 
of the ballot. The average American citize1 
feels that his vote is his own personal prop 
erty, to be given to whom he pleases, for 
any reason or no reason as he pleases. 

GOVERNMENT IS A SCIENCE 

I remember as a boy often hearing rabid 
members of one party or the other say that 
they would rather vote for the devil on thei 
own ticket than for anybody else on the othe: 
ticket. Now of course that is all wrong. 
Government anywhere and everywhere is not 
only an art, a science, but it is undoubtedly 
in our day the science which bears most heav 


ily upon the well-being and the prosperity of 


a free people. 

This organization represents the idea that 
in American municipal government the actual 
administration of public affairs shall be in 
the hands, not of men who happen to be able 
to get the votes of their friends for any rea- 
son, or no reason, in the hands of popular 
choices, if you like, but in the hands of a man 
whose very title signifies that he is not the 
momentary possessor of a so-called political 
honor but that he is a public officer trained 
to perform public duties upon a basis such 
as all private business recognizes as necessary 
for the success of the business. 

It seems to me that one of the great secrets 
of the success of the city manager plan thus 
far lies in the psychology of the rame itself. 
You know, a man who is elected mayor or 
councilman, by the very process of election 
becomes associated with the idea of politics 
and favor. It is natural for people to feel 
that an elected public officer, in dealing with 
them at least, will remember that the office 
he hold® is the result of the favor and good 
will of his friends and, so regarding him and 
his office, will expect him, at least in the mat 
ters which concern them, to be guided by that 
sort of consideration rather than the consid 
erations which would govern any other friend 
of theirs who was the manager of any respon- 
sible business. 

A great contribution was made to municipal 
government when there was selected for the 
name of the chief executive of the municipality 
the title “city manager.” 


I was first asked to talk to you about the 
result of this new plan in the city of Cleve- 
land, I answered what is the truth—that 
I could not do that because first of all it 
would be presumptuous. The city manager 
plan in the city of Cleveland has not operated 
long enough to have any results which may 
be fairly attributable to it as a plan. Fur- 
thermore, the conditions there®existing are 
undoubtedly different from the conditions ex 
isting in other places. Under any circum 
stances each city has its own local problems, 
but in the city of Cleveland we have a rather 
unusual situation, and the adoption of this 
plan itself was really due to a rather deep 
seated feeling on the part of the community 
that the municipal government in Cleveland 
was not sufficiently meeting the great mu- 
nicipal problems that concerned the very life 
of the city. 

It could not be truly said that people gen 
erally were converted to the idea that this 
particular solution was the right one, but 
having groped for years from one plan to an 
other, and having found no real result under 
any of them, they turned to this one as the 
latest thing that was offered to them and 
adopted it. 

One of the assets of this new plan of gov- 
ernment in Cleveland, it seems to me, is the 
fact that the people generally not only hope 
that it will succeed in doing these things that 
have not been done but are prepared to co- 
operate with any reasonable, feasible method 
it may propose to do these things. 

Since I have been here a great many peo- 
ple have said to me things that indicate that 
many of you are looking with great interest 
to Cleveland and to the results we obtained 
there for the bearing upon the general ques 
tion as to whether this type of government 
will suffice in a great city as it has done in 


smaller cities. 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS OF CLEVELAND 

In order that you may be better able to 
judge as time goes on whether this plan has 
been at all successful, I should like to talk to 
you simply about the problems of the city as 
I see them, about the things that the people 
want to have done, so that you may hav: mi 
notion as time goes on whether this pla 
the answer to the thing that the people of 
Cleveland want. 

Now our municipal problems ther 
out the ordinary ones of efficient administra 


tion of the daily business of the city (tal 
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for granted that corruption as_ ordinarily 
known in the big cities does not exist in 
Cleveland) and making due allowance for 


the fact that we 


considerable number of competent, dependable 


have gradually built up a 


public officials in the minor positions, may be 
summed up briefly as our: first, traffic; second, 


transportation; third, commerce; fourth, fi- 
lance. 
I shall treat them in that order, although 


you all understand that the problem of finance 
is the conditioning and limiting one in dealing 
with all problems of a city. 

First, as to traffic: The city of Cleveland 
like the city of Montreal in a 
respects, 


is remarkably 
number of 
The has a population now 
of about 900,000, and the outlying adjoining 
municipalities a population of 150,000 or so. 


in population almost iden 


tical. city proper 


so that the metropolitan city, the area served 
by the 
works, 


car lines, for example, by the water- 


by the gas company, by the lighting 
is an area occupied by between 
ten and twelve hundred thousand people. 

traffic situation 
addition to all of the difficulties na- 
turally in such a city anywhere is bad, a city 
which 


company, etc., 


In that 
which, in 


area we have a 


doubles itg, population twenty 


for example, a city where the per cap- 


every 
years, 
ita ownership of automobiles is certainly equal 
to that anywhere in the United States, a city 
where 200,000 automobiles 
on the street every day of the year. In ad- 
dition to all the traffic problems that would 
naturally attach to that kind of growth and 


there are at least 


that kind of traffic, we have problems that 
grow out, first, of the fact that since the 
time when Moses Cleveland in 1796 first laid 


out the original rectangular town plot, there 


has never been any real city planning in the 
city of Cleveland. 
THE STREETS OF CLEVELAND 


range to say, that original plan, laid out 


in 1796 by a man who, after he had done it, 
wrote home to Connecticut that he had laid 
out a town to be called after his own name, 
whicl hoped some day might have a popu 


lation equal to that of ‘onnecti 


Windhgm in ¢ 


cut, which was about 850 at that time. Even 
m strange is the fact that the streets that 
he 1id out are the widest streets that the 
city has toda Not one of the streets that 
was extended when extension was made ne 
essal by the growth of the city was ex 
tended wide as the original street, 

For example, the great east and west street 


Superior street—which he laid out 132 feet 
wide, has that width to 55th street and then 
narorws to 8) feet. St. Clair and Euclid and 
Woodland and all the others were 99 and only 
80 in the parts that were laid out by way of 
extension. 

On the other side of the river, when Ohio 
City was laid out as a separate municipality, 
the widest street was only 80 feet and the 
other wide streets only 66. 

The city of Cleveland topographically pre- 
sents at least a fair average of difficulties in 
providing for traffic. The city itself extends 
along the lake about sixteen miles and stands 
from 60 to 600 feet above the lake level. The 
from 60 to 90 feet above 
the lake, so that the ascent, either from the 


downtown area is 


lake front to the Cuyahoga valley to the 
business district and the residence district is 


very short and steep. 


THE “CROOKED” CUYAIIOGA RIVER 


flows the 
We are told that the name 
Cuyahoga in the language of the Indians who 
named it meant “crooked.” If that is true, 
no name was ever more accurately bestowed. 


Through the center of the city 
Cuyahoga river. 


The Cuyahoga river looks like some creature 
doomed to a fate which it is trying to avert, 
and the river turns first to one bank and 
then back to the other, winding in and out 
as if it tried to make the distance to the lake 
the longest 

It is a 


possible. 

after the other. 
As the river goes first to one bank and then 
close to the other, it creates a situation in the 
valley which makes it extremely difficult to 
have any satisfactory highway system in the 
valley itself. The depth of the valley makes 
bridge-building an extremely op- 
eration, so much so that we have only one 
really bridge the and this 
other elevation comeing so abruptly adds, of 


series of S’s, one 


expensive 


good over river, 


course, further to the difficulty of having 
traffic highways which can go on unbroken 
lines or on lines which involve very little de- 


flection of traffic. 

We have today only one mail highway that 
the 
highways 


from east to 
find their 


river also 


goes straight across river 
west, All other 
way into this main highway. 
the 
closely, 

that there is no 
traffic in that 
" 


addition to the 


must 
The 
district at 
closely to the 


infringes upon downtown one 


peint so coming so 
chance for 
So the city 


limitation imposed by the lake 


square turning 


direction. has, in 


front which prevents us from sending traffic in 
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that direction, the further limitation imposed 
by the Cuyahoga valley back from the lake 
front, so located that we are further limited 
in our ability to get through highways. 

The tributaries of the Cuyahoga river 
Kingsbury Run, Morgan Run, Big Creek, Wal- 
worth Run—coming in at various points, re- 
peat on a smaller scale all the difficulties and 
all the problems presented by the Cuyahoga 
river itself. So that, added to the difficulties 
inhering in the lack of any plan from the 
beginning, is a further difficulty inherent in 
the topography of the city itself. 


TRAFFIC IS GREATEST PROBLEM 

The result of all this is that in this city 
with its tremendous population spreading east, 
south and west, we have going to the east 
only three highways that run from downtown 
into the suburbs; only one to the south: one 
to the southwest; and one to the west. Well, 
I need not tell you gentlemen that a city with 
a radius like that, a city necessarily radial in 
its street arrangement, cannot be adequately 
sared for with such a limited system of trunk 
arteries. 

Further than that, although it would have 
been easy to do, the city was not provided with 
any complete cross-town highways, belt high- 
ways that would make it easy to shunt traf 
fic across from the street on which it came 
into town over to the one which leads to final 
destination. 

In every way, therefore, our traffic problem 
is aggravated by the fact that we had no plan, 
that the streets as laid out represent an ab- 
solute hodge-podge—streets beginning  no- 
where, ending nowhere, almost no through 
highways, and this deep valley spanned only 
by one adequate bridge. 

Now the problem should have been attacked 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, surely, be- 
cause at that time Cleveland had an unbroken 
history since of 1850 of doubling or more than 
doubling its population every 20 years. The 
future of Cleveland was as absolutely certain 
as the future of New York or any other city, 
the difference being only one of degree—situ 
ated on the great New York-Chicago high 
way, situated at a strategic point on the south 
shore of Lake Erie, its growth was certainty. 

In the period, roughly, from 1895 to 1915, 
the city should have been solving these great 
traffic problems, when with an expenditure 
of money quite within reason, it could have 
improved its existing highways, it could have 
brought these fragments of highways into 


harmony, it could have constructed new high- 
ways, if necessary, all within a limit of cost 
quite within its power. However, the city 
was so completely engaged in contests, first 
with the steam railroads and then with the 
street railroads, that these problems of traf- 
fic facilities were left untouched, In fact 
from the time that Moses Cleveland laid 

a street 99 feet wide until—well, for a gr 
deal more than 100 years afterward, nobody 
laid out a street as wide as that anywhere, 


> 


+ 


and yet the city and its future were absolutely 
established. 

Now in that situation the first thing we had 
to do of course was to make the best of what 
we had, get rid of all the sharp corners that 
we could, make the minor extensions which 
would improve our street facilities—in a word, 
do as quickly as we could and as effiectiv 
as we could everything which physically would 
help us to take care of traffic. 


The next thing we had to do of cours: as 
to study and put into force that systen I 
traffic regulations which in turn would ve 


us the best use of our existing facilities. While 


doing that it was necessary for us to unde 
take a feasible solution of the problem of pro 
viding adequate highways f@r the future that 
is still to require vastly more traffic faciliti« 


Now all that work is going forward, but 


that you may get some idea of the magnitude 
of it, I think I may say with perfect safety 


that to provide the city with the main arte 
rial improvements that it needs, to do th 


things that ought to be done within five years, 
if possible, and certainly within ten, $10,000,- 


000 will not be enough. 


TRANSPORTATION IS NEXT PROBLEM 


The next pressing problem of the city is 


that of transportation. The city of Cleve 


has, I believe, if not the best street railway 


system in the world, certainly as go 
in so far as any street railway syst cay 


be satisfactory; but when any cit) <tel 


eight miles in every direction from its center, 


when its population is scattered fai 
formly over the whole of that dist 
system of surfate lines is adequate. 


I think I may almost say that under Amer 


ican conditions any city of a million peopl 
cannot be given satisfactory facilities for mass 
transportation by surface lines alone The 
thing simply can’t be done. 

Let us put it another way. Whenever the 
average rider must spend more thar n 
utes on the car or when any great numb 
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riders must spend more than 35 minutes either 
going to work or coming home, the system 
begins to break down. A large proportion of 
all our people travel not 35 or 45 or 55, but 60 
and 70 and 80 minutes, so that it is perfectly 
plain that we must have rapid transit in the 
city of Cleveland. 


FINANCIAI, PRORLEM EASY 

Now as to the financial side. Fortunately, 
that is the easiest of our problems, not in 
every direction, but where it presses most it 
is perfectly evident that we can get rapid 
transit in Cleveland by taking the surface 
line off streets like Euclid and St. Clair and 
Woodland, putting them subways, and by the 
removal of tracks from those main highways 
accomplish what amounts to a very material 
widening of the highway, relieving at one 
stroke our traffic congestion and supplying 
rapid transit. 

Let me illustrate. Some years ago in the 
city of London a careful study was made as 
to the relative degree of obstruction presented 
to traffic by busses and tram cars. They 
found that the tram car traveling on a fixed 
track, taking its passenger from the curb, 
thereby interrupting traffic in getting from 
the curb to the car, then discharging the pas- 
senger and again interrupting traffic in order 
for the passenger to get from the car to the 
curb, the car unable to vary its course, pre- 
sented three as much obstruction to 
other traffic as a bus carrying the same num- 
ber of passengers, picking them up at the 
curb and delivering them at the curb and ad- 
justing itself to other traffic in the street. 

So that in our typical case, the case of Eu- 
clid Avenue, where it is only 80 feet 
where it is and practically 
impossible to widen it within any reasonable 
length of time, it having been so completely 


times 


wide, 
both financially 


built up, the removal of the surface tracks 
would more than equal a widening of the 
roadway by 20 feet. 

Fortunately again experience in other 


American cities has demonstrated that the en- 
hancement of property values resulting from 
the installation of that kind of rapid transit 
would represent an increase in tax values on 
the property so effected of more than $100,- 
000,000. 

As our tax rate for municipal purposes is 


$1.04 an enhancement of the duplicate by 
$100,000,000 means $1,040,000 a year. We 
can build the structure to put those tracks 
underground for less than $20,000,000, with 
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an interest charge of less than $1,000,000 a 
year. We can effect an increase in tax val- 
ues yielding more than that amount. 

In other words, the city in that one case 
can actually with profit to itself solve its traf- 
fic problem and secure rapid transit on this 
great artery so that the eight-mile schedule 
from Public Square to Euclid Creek on the 
East, instead of being 45 or 50 minutes, will 
be 30 minutes. In a word, in the most favor- 
able case, rapid transit solves both problems 
at once and without additional financial bur- 
den. 

However, in other directions the financial 
advantage resulting from increased property 
values could not be so great. We must, 
therefore, find other means of carrying that 
part of the financial load and to that I shall 
revert later. 

Again, of course in transportation the bus 
is an element indispensable in a city of a mil- 
lion people. As I see it, bus lines properly 
operated represent a kind of service which is 
not rendered and cannot be rendered by street 
cars. A bus line properly operated, giving 
each passenger a seat in a clean car can get a 
great constituency of people who can afford 
to pay ten cents for that ride but who cannot 
afford to hire taxicabs and who do not own 
their own automobiles. In a city like Cleve- 
land, bus lines operated on a ten cent fare 
will offer a desirable and a much needed ser- 
vice on a satisfactory basis. 


COMMERCE IS IMPORTANT 
In our case of course we must correlate 
that with the street railway system as we 
must also correlate our rapid transit because 
for all practical purposes we are partners of 
the railway company. Their return on their 
investment is fixed at six per cent upon their 
agreed capital, so we cannot afford, either 
through busses or rapid transit or any other 
devices, to infringe upon their earning power 
beyond a point which the car rider is willing 
to bear in the way of increased fare. 

We have here also (but rather in distant 
prospect) the chance of improved transpor- 
tation facilities to the outlying section 
through a commutation service on steam rail- 
roads when they come into the new station, 
but that is somewhat distant. 

So much for transportation. 

The next thing is commerce. Cleveland 
was established as a city on Lake Erie at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga river. It got its first 
real prosperity with the construction of the 
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Lake 
river. Its 


Ohio canal, running from Cleveland on 
Erie to Portsmouth on the Ohio 
location on the water in its earlier days rep 
resented a great element in its growth. 
Today Cleveland as one of the great points 
at which the ore from the North coming down 
meets the coal from the South coming up is 
not only a natural center for the making of 
steel but has a traffic on 
the lakes by reason of its location; but in re- 
cent years 


very considerable 


Cleveland’s water-borne commerce 
has represented a far smaller element in the 
general prosperity of the community than is 
popularly supposed. In fact, if Cleveland’s 
income were classified according to its various 
sources, its earnings from water-borne traffic 
would represent a rather small figure because, 
for example, the ore comes down from Lake 
Superior to a dock, is picked up by these great 
Hulett unloaders hours take 
10,000 or 12,000 out of the boat 


and put it on to cars on the pile. The whole 


which in four 


tons of ore 


expenditure for labor for that process of 
handling that ore is a_ surprisingly small 
amount of money. The ore passes on South. 
Likewise, a train of coal cars comes up. As 
each car goes up it goes onto an unloade 


and is simply dumped into the hold of a ves 


sel. That also represents little to Cleveland. 


However, there 
the 
greater use. 
the 


are many indications that 


water highways are coming into much 


The great increase in railroad 


rates, inevitable increase in the cost of 
coal, the increasing necessity for e« 
the 


competition 


onomy all 
along line in 


the 
have to 


productio1 n 


country 
which we shall undoubtedly 
face, will all 


tend to for us 


larger use of the cheaper forms of 


tation. 

Therefore the city of Cleveland cannot af 
ford to | 
and the commercial possibilities future not 
the I 


1 ] ; 
ignore the commercial vaiue presen 


} 


only of river but its lake front 


THE CUYAHOGA RIVER PROBLEM 

Now in the Cuyahoga river, because of its 
twisting and turning we 
amount of dock 


of dockage at 


have an unusual 
ible 


times as 


frontage, a poss 


amount 
least three great as 
one might expect to find in that distance, but 
also by reason of these sharp and numerous 
turns in the river and the constantly increas 
ing length of lake 
reached the point where none of 


boats, we have 
the modern 
freighters can carry their ore to any one of 
the four the river.- In other 
words, unless we find some means of radically 


already 


furnaces up 
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improving the Cuyahoga river, we shall soon 


reach a point where the steel plants up the 


river will have to build boats smaller than the 


standard, less. economical of operati than 
the standard, in order to have boats that 
get up the river. 

The mere statement of that propo 
dicates clearly enough that the city of 
land must face and face promptly the qu 
tion of what it is going to do to make the 


Cuyahoga river suitable for any traffi 
may 
That the 


ther pressed by two things: 


come to it. 
decision is at moment being fu 


First, in ¢ 


tion with the new union depot, another bridge 


mine 


is being built across the river valley; second, 
in order to get another highway from East to 
West, the county is proposing to build a great 
The locatior 


of either of these bridges necessarily involves 


i 


highway further up the river 


the placing of piers across the width of the 
valley any one of which may prove late) 
to be a fatal obstruction to any feasible 


to straighten the river. 


So we are confronted now by the 1 ‘ 
of finding once and for all a plan of 1igh 
ening the Cuyahoga river which will be with 
in such reasonable cost that the n 
will feel that the certain adva lage 
gained from wit will justify th 
great expenditure involved 


DEVELOPMENT (¢ LE FRO 

On th } ! ve ive é 
front behind a bre r pr 
from sho W ] | } 

nt o hat ; dvant VW 
therefore etore mmediate I ( 

lt aeve nD oe tha aront ' £ 
K¢ cce ul itme t ot ne { 

iver and | 9 ‘ ‘ 
l: nd ( 1 Ca | 

iny comm ( f 

ny pl: ( 
to enlarge the Dbu é t \ ? c 
through the New York State Barge Car At 
present two of oul neerns are ré 9 ] 
shipments from the seaboard by way 


Barge Canals in barges pulled across th 
by tugs. It is my opinion that there must | 
vessel 


the locks of the New 
a vessel having a length of substatially 


developed a which can 


pass tT yu 


York State Barge Cana 


210 feet, a beam not exceeding 40 and drawii 


nine or ten feet of water, capable of 


from 1,000 to 1.800 tons. a vessel whic] 
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move under its own and which can 


navigate the lake at least sufficiently to skirt 
the shores of the waters of Lake Erie. 


With 


power 


such boats we should have in imme 


diate and cheap connection not only with the 
Atlantic seaboard but with that sp'endid 
chain of cities across New York State with 


which we now have many and profitable re- 
Albany, Utica, 
Zuffalo, cities of that type; and on the other 
like Toledo and Detroit the 
Michigan cities with which also we have very 


lations Syracuse, Rochester, 


side cities and 


large and profitable relations. 


LARGE EXPENDITURE NEEDED 


We are, therefore, confronted so far as our 
concerned 


commerce is with the problem of 


proceeding promptly to adopt plans which 
will make both the river and the lake front 
adequate for the development of any com 

merce which the city can get. 
Now of course on those and on all other 
real, 


of these improvements we come to the 


rock bottom question and that is the financial 
power of the city to do these things The 
thing I have indicated involve an exvnendi 


ture of somewhere between $100,000,000 and 


$150, OU.UU0, ar expenditure whi h ught to 
be made within ten years. 

There again our vicked past haunts us 
Until 1920 the city of Cleveland neve 


paid 


off any bonds except by issuing new ones. | 


1920 the state made it obligatory upon us t 


stop that absurd, wicked performance, and t 
proceed to establish sinking funds for the re 
demptior f | outstanding indebtedness and 
placed up all future bond issues limitat}! 
involvu not y Ui life o ! bond bu 
ils defir dliga ns Oo pr i xed 1 
terest and fund charges le e t 
il ‘ he 1 when 1 fell due 

For ! tl vears 1926 and 192% 
beyond all our other current obligations, w 
shall have t pay off between $15,000,000 and 
$16,000,000 vorth f bonds for which 
sinking fund was provided prio! 1920 
Among these bonds are undoubtedly some 
improvements which have disappeared from 


the face of the earth as much as a generatio1 


ago. If my recollection serves me 
them is for a 


but 


one considerable amount of 


only abandoned 


bridge which was not 


essentially dismantled some years ago, afte 


years of 
the 
the 


having rendered nearly 40 service. 


Therefore, we not only have 


the se new expenditures and 


correctly, 


burden of 
burden of 
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current expenditures but the burden of pro- 
viding for the discharge of these old debts. 

Now in addition to those problems, among 
the minor problems, if I may call them that, 
are those which I shall group roughly under 
the head of public you please. 
First, the disposal of waste products, garbage, 
refuse, ashes—all those things. Up to date 
our facilities for that of thing 
consist of one plant for the reduction of gar- 
bage into grease, and various dumps scattered 
around the city. 


decency, if 


entire sort 


My predecessor on the last day on which 
he was in office signed a contract involving 
more than a million dollars for the construct- 
ion of a new garbage reduction plant. At that 
time the neighboring village in which this 
plant was located was in the courts because of 
its refusal to give us a permit for any such 


plant. The city of Cleveland contended in 
the courts that it had a right to construct 
such a plant and a right to the necessary 


permits. 


GARBAGE PLANT PROBLEM 
In June the Supreme Court handed down a 


decision sustaining the contention of the City 


of Cleveland, but unfortunately while they 
upheld our right to put our one plant in one 
neighbor’s back yard, they necessarily estab- 
lished the proposition that all of our neigh- 
bors had a right to put their plants in our 
front yard if they wanted to. In other words, 
we have this preposterous situation in Ohio. 
These cities that can’t get the consent of their 
own people to locate this kind of plant 


within their own boundaries can walk over 


nto their neighbor’s territory and put 


there and can’t be stopped from doing it. 


During the period when the matter was i 


the courts, we went into the whole matte 
carefully. First we tried to take thi lant 
so far away that we would get it where no 

could be hurt by it. For instance, Pitts 
burg has such a plant 38 miles out of the city 
nd it is satisfactory. I understand Detroit 
has something like that. There was a tim 
when if you went 25 miles outside of the city 
you could get to a place where it made no 


difference what happened, but the automobile 
that has brought us all our other troubles has 


ended that. Twenty-five miles outside of 


Cleveland still leaves you in Cleveland, 
The automobile and the good roads hav 
converted the desolate place where nobody 


would object 15 or 20 years ago if you did put 
a garbage plant into what is now most likely 
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some gentleman’s country estate, and you 
simply can’t carry a public nuisance far 
enough in our part of the country to get away 
from people who can see to it that you don’t 
put it there. 


THE DRINKING WATER PROBLEM 

True, I have said the courts have sustained 
the right legally but then you come to another 
thing. The court put a lot of strings upon 
that, as courts have a way of doing. We 
have a right to go into our neighbor’s yard 
and we have a right there to convert this 
stuff into grease, but we must not make our- 
selves a nuisance. So we concluded, after we 
had read the opinion, that we had a right to 
spend a million dollars on this plant over in 
our neighbor’s yard but we had to take the 
chance that within a year or two years our 
neighbor could convince proper courts that it 
was operated as a nuisance; and personally I 
was convinced not only that it would of neces- 
sity be a nuisance to them but even more so 
to us, for, again, the topography of the ctiy 
is such and the direction of the prevailing 
winds is such that a plant located at that 
place is bound to inflict a tremendous injury 
upon the finest part of the whole city of 
Cleveland which lies so high in the path of the 
wind that these fumes at times will cover the 
whole territory. 

From that we are turning, I hope, to in- 
cineration. Whether we shall succeed in solv- 
ing it along that line remains to be seen, but 
we must blaze out for ourselves an entirely 
new path. We must quit handling this stuff 
the way we have been. We have got to do it 
a new way and we must make a success of 
it. 

Next is the question of the contamination 
of our water. With us, as I presume it is 
with other cities, but peculiarly with us, we 
seem in the course of developing our indus- 
tries to have found more way to pollute the 
water we had to drink than any city ought to 
find. To begin with we have four great steel 
plants up the river, operating by-product coke 
ovens. We discovered that those plants were 
throwing into the Cuyahoga River 17 tons of 
phenol every day, and whenever we had a 
flood condition and that was carried out to 
our intake five miles out in the lake, our peo- 
ple were drinking something that looked like 
Mississippi River water and tasted and 
smelled like carbolic acid. (laughter). 

This we have been able to eliminate, with 
the cooperation of the steel plants, the in- 


stallation of expensive equipment and all 
that, but we have many other contaminations 
and for that we have an engineer of water 
purification whose business it is to hunt down 
every last source of contamination in the 
river, hunt it down to its source and then tell 
tell the people who do it not merely that they 
must quit doing it but tell them how to quit 
doing it. 

In process of time we shall undoubtedly be 
able to keep out of our drinking water en- 
tirely the most offensive of these things. 

Another evil with us is the pollution of the 
air. We have appointed—and he is a Canadian, 
by the way, a professor of Toronto—an en- 
gineer of air purification. That happened in 
this way. We have some stockyards in a lo- 
cality that is so highly developed that it was 
absolutely necessary to eliminate the nuisance 
of the odors which they were sending out. We 
finally told them so positively that it had to 
be done that they proceeded to find out how 
to do it. After looking about they located 
somehow a professor in Toronto, who came 
down there and showed them how they could 
do it. 

So they were able to come in and say, ““Now 
we can comply with the law that you propose 
to pass and it is all right.” However, they 
made one request of us, and by the way, it 
indicates a thing which I think you can count 
on in any city if you go after it. These peo- 
ple whom we were compelling to spend large 
amounts of money to eliminate these nuisan- 
ces, these people whom we were proposing to 
tax $300 a year each for license to conduct 
their business, said to us, “We will pay that 
gladly, provided you will employ this man 
who has helped us to solve our problem to 
help other people to solve theirs.” 


ELIMINATING AIR CONTAMINATION 

The first thing they did was to turn this ex- 
pert onto the stockyards. Now we have this 
engineer of air purification who has success- 
fully solved two problems already and whose 
business it will be to take our other prob- 
lems and attempt to solve them, for we have 
many industries of many kinds which con- 
tribute to air contamination. Thus far, the 
results have not only been satisfactory to the 
city but they have been satisfactory to the 
people whom we have been compelled to regu- 
late even at great expense. 

Under the head of city amenity, if you 
please, we have of necessity a great park 
program. I don’t know whether this kind of 
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thing has happened to other cities or not, but 
years ago, some public spirited men practi- 
cally crammed down our throats, under a 
special law, a park system. It never could 
have been sustained by a vote ofthe people 
in the first place. We got it against the will 
and against the most vociferous protest of a 
large element of the community, but having 
got it, everybody recognized it as one of the 
finest assets of the city. 

Now that park system was laid out horse- 
shoe fashion, a park on the Easterly side of 
the city qn the lake shore connected around 
the city with a park on the Westerly side, 
and at intervals all the way around smaller 
parks so that there is within walking distance 
of every resident of the city of Cleveland a 
park of some sort, and there is a boulevard 
which when completed (two links are still 
missing) will connect all these parks together. 

THE PARK SYSTEM 

Now this laid out these 
park drives were laid out to be park drives, 
but with the growth of the city and with this 
pressure of traffic on our highways, it has 
come to pass that many of these park drives 
are among the heaviest traffic streets of the 
whole city. For instance, we have one boule- 
vard from the West end of the Superior-De- 
troit Bridge, going over to Edgewater Park, 
designed to be only a boulevard, macadam 
roads built only to carry that light traffic. 
Today fully fifty per cent of all the traffic go- 
ing West—of course we don’t allow trucks on 
Bulkley through 
Edgewater Park and then out on the various 
highways to the West. 

We have that 
park driveway into a roadway ample to carry 
a tremendous automobile traffic. 

Similarly, to the East the driveway through 
Gordon Park has been called upon in like 
fashion to carry tremendous traffic. Rocke- 
feller Boulevard is in the same condition. 

When the park system was devised the city 
of Cleveland had less than a third of its pres- 
ent population. It looked like providing ample 
park facilities. Today we have hopelessly 
outgrown it. We should not have outgrown it 
if we had not thrown this enormous traffic up- 
on the But the two together have 
made what looked like a beautiful and ample 
system of parks look like a little fringe of 
grass plots along some tremendously traveled 
highways. 


when system was 


it goes over Boulevard 


been compelled to convert 


roads. 


Now we have two chances to help that on 
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the lake front. Each of these parks as it 
happens is outside the development protected 
by the breakwater, outside of the proposed 
development for docks. Therefore we are able, 
as Chicago has done, to go out into Lake 
Erie, both at Gordon Park on the East and 
at Edgewater Park on the West, any distance 
we can afford to go, make land in any amount 
we desire, and thereby secure the most beau- 
tiful parks in all our part of the country be- 
cause they will be literally out in the lake. 

Likewise, when we develop our harbor front 
east of the Cuyahoga, from Ninth Street to 
Gordon Park, we shall be able not only to 
provide a great traffic highway for use in con- 
nection with any docks but a great artery 
from downtown out through Gordon Park to 
all the territory to the East. Again a pro- 
ject involving a great deal of money but a 
project so much less expensive compared with 
theresults obtained than any other method of 
securing results in way comparable that ‘un- 
doubtedly it will be justified. 

Now the whole of this, as you see, involves 
improvements not only necessary to the city 
itself but vital to all these outlying districts. 
We can’t carry through our road program, 
our rapid transit program, our commercial 
program, our park program without adding 
enormously to the value of every bit of prop- 
erty within 10 or 15 miles of our limits in 
every direction. We can’t solve our own prob- 
lem for all neighboring cities. 

Therefore, there is immediately a basis of 
advantage, a basis of benefit which will be 
reflected in the tax value of every piece of 
land in all those communities upon which we 
may and must say to these people, “Gentle- 
men, these problems are too big even for the 
city of Cleveland alone; these are truly met- 
ropolitan problems, and you must join with 
us in creating a metropolitan government not 
only to deal with metropolitan problems but 
to bear the burden of metropolitan problems.” 


CLEVELAND METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 


With that in mind we have already organ- 
ized a purely voluntary organization called 
“The Cleveland Metropolitan Council,” an or- 
ganization made up of five members from 
each of the cities and two from each of the 
villages. That organization has met six or 
seven times, and from the beginning we found 
that these city officials, these village officials 
on the outside who had always been looking 
at every problem from their own point of 
view were quickly and naturally looking at 
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the same problem as part of a metropolitan 
problem. 

which 


sist to the death, if need be, annexation to the 


Communities resisted and would r« 


city are beginning to discover that they can 
join with the city in some sort of metropolitan 
organization which 
tain their pur- 
poses, permit them to retain their local iden- 
tity for any purpose they like, for their 
schools if they please, for taking care of 
their streets if they please, for their police if 
they like, and at the same time be members 
of a great metropolitan which 
can adequately take metropolitan 
problems which could not be 
other way and which 
only for the good of the city 
the good of all of these 
ities. 


will permit them to re- 


local organizations for local 


organization 
care of 
handled in 
must be handled not 
itself but for 
outlying commun 


any 


METROPOLITAN 
Therefore, I 
again to find here in Montreal that they 


ARRANGEMENT 


was very much _ interested 


have 


the beginnings, the effectual beginnings in 
their 
whereby 


zation that has the power of taxation for ce 


metropolitan arrangement of a_ plan 


they have a metropolitan organi 


tain purposes outside of the city of Montreal 
proper. 

I think that we shall be able to work out 
through this plan successfully and for the 
first time a metropolitan organization which 


preserves everything that is good in local o1 


ganizations, which does not destroy those in 


valuable local and local interests 


sentiments 


and local pride, which leaves them to flourish 
in their proper field and puts all of them be 
hind the larger programs that are _ indis 


evervbody withi 


pensable for the welfare of 


the immediate radius. 

We in America have made a tremendou 
mistake in building up great cities by pro 
cesses of annexation which destroyed not only 
local governments but the very roots of local 
government, which deprived people of the 
most valuable thing that any government can 


have—namely an intense, intelligent interest 


in some governmental function—a mistake 


which submerged these smaller places in or 


ganizations so large that the voters in these 
localities came to feel that nothing they 
might do could possibly have any influence 
upon the government under which they had 


to live. 
Now 


except an 


in many ways, municipal government 


economic one, a business one, 
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is like housekeeping—there is 


of drudgery in it. If homes could be n 
tained on a business basis, if there is 
argument for maintaining the ordinary hom: 


one, I don’t believe that the h | 


we have 


money 


women in this country would put up 


The U! y 
that keeps homes going, the thing that mak 


very long with domestic drudgery. 


even domestic drudgery something that 
finest woman will do, if need be, is 
ment about home. 

CITY GOVERNMENT LIKE HOUSEKEEPING 


No matter how unpleasant these thi 


no matter how much to be avoided 


could be, so long as they are a necessary) 
of the the 


home, the thing which we 


routine of thing which we all 


invest with a 


ment which we give to nothing else 


world, those things not only become 
they may even become beautiful, 


City government is largely like that. Th 


ordinary business of the city 


keeping the 
treets clean, getting rid of refuse, eve 
licing a city, s no nice bu You 


ness 


imagine anybody w: 


nting his boy to 
one of the great majority of ordi 
johs; it is no nice business as a _ jol H 
ever, if one \ get the ide: that ( 
gyovernme! after all is the housekeeps 
common home, that we are all of u 
of a community and that literally w ! 
cerned, every last ne of us, with the 
life that « rv oth Ney n the eo t 
ive if the ci o matter hov ) 
pecome to u ’ rucn ! 
home, the t ! ! 
antler P 
may as d exn ct 
every citizen a e) ( 
whicl ever < | 
nance, which we never ild get 
m that tl it 1 corporat 
tockholder and that he has a mone 
good city government an ll that A 
leaves him cold. Convince him one 
is part cf the household business and we 
put the whole thing on a basis which k 
no limit practically to the devotion 
quality of ‘service that the humblest 
tasks may enlist. 
New I have said a lot to you about 
problems and our difficulties. I am going 


tell you why I think the city of Cleveland 


going to solve its problems. First of all, th 
city of Cleveland, even among Ame n 
ies, is rather unique. I suppose every Ame? 
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the 
the 


but I 
which 


can city is, if ore knew truth am 


going to tell you some of Ways in 


Cleveland is unique. 


It is the one city, so far as I know, in th 
Middle West or the West which was a direct 
creation of New England people under the 
most favorable conditions. You know, when 
it became necessary to. straighten out the 
geography of all the western country, these 
various state from Massachusetts down to 
Virginia, with their old charters extending 
indefinitely West, surrendered to the United 
States all of the lands west of their the 
boundaries, but the State of Connecticut held 
out this piece of !and up in Northern Ohio, 
all the land north of the forty-first parallel 
and extending west 120 miles, calling it th« 


Connecticut Western Reserve, and the United 


States gave the State of Connecticut a deed 
to that land. 
INFLUENCE OF NEW ENGLAND 
The State of Connecticut, Connecticut fash 
ion, Yankeé fashion, promptly did several 
things First of all it offered that land fo1 
sale enhloc to the syndicate that would giv 
the most money for it. The Connecticut Land 
Co. was organized and bid $1,200,000 for the 
whole thing, sunposed!y some 4,000,000 acres 
The state th promptly put that $1,200,000 
to the pul school fund of the stat I 
don’t know whether any of you know this o1 
not but I think that is unique among all the 
funds in the United States becauss t is the 
vet. If there is any other $1,200,000 that ha 
escaped the vubli fficers of nv tate o 
thd Linited Stat for 12 
rs, | v he} t is 
(Laughter) 
Lt _ ( eticu ish 
ail ~ the = 4 
a I " to The Co 
cut I ying it in that fashion 
+ if it ibilit ’ old 
» peopl iid pay mone t So 
hat the people ho went out the Connecti 
cut Western Reserve, unlike most of the peo- 
ple who pioneered the movement west, wer 
people whe had money enough to buy land be 
fore they went there, and, therefore, presum- 
ably money enough to do mething with it 


when they got there. 
Those carried to 
the the New 


thus love of education, for 


the Western Re 


England 


peopl 


best yf ideals, 


serve 
examnle, their ad 
miration for intellectual prowess if you please, 
their 


liberty, intens¢ 


their intense live of 
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of 
amazing 


hatred any infringement it, thei: 


if they 


ideas or 


upon 


ability to accept new ideas 


were true, their hospitality to new 


to new men who had anything worth adop 
ing. 
Although today 


per cent of the people in 


there probably not five 


are 


Cleveland who can 


trace their ancestry to that New England 
stock, the New England stamp is upon that 
city. Unlike any other Western city, it has 
those New England qualities that have 


marked that section as unique in this country 


certainly, if not in the world. 


WELI, BALANCED POPULATION 


As time went on they were able to impress 


those ideas and those ideals upon the succes- 
sive waves of foreigners who came to them, 
so that today the love of education that 
marked those origiral neople is clearly mani- 
fested even among our foreign people. All of 


our schools of every description, from the low- 
est to the highest, are full of representatives 
We 


azingly well balanced population 


of every race that we have in the city. 


have an am: 


a great group from Great Britain, a great 


Bo- 


grea 


group from Germany, a great group of 


hemians, a great group of Poles, a 
I 


group of Hungarians, later groups from vai 
ious other places, Italy for instance, and most 
recently some newroes 


The point is that in the balance of thes 
groups we have a community which is capabl 
of the most amazing community cooperation. 

r example, every charity, every  philan 
throphy in the city of Cleveland that has 
proved its right to live is supported for all 
its operating expenses by the voluntary con- 
tributior ol ill of the peopie into one con 
mon fund. We luntarily have taxed ou 
elves ahout $4,000,000 a vear for the last 
vears to support all those charities and phi 
anthropies, be thev Jewish, Catholic, Pro- 


thing 


Lutheran—~a! 


white or ye 


testant, you 


like » black, 


llew, provided only these institu 


tions have demonstrated their right to liv 

In doing that the child who puts five cent 
into the fund. the working man _ who puts 
ifty cents or a dollar into the fund, has a 
right to believe that he is thereby contribut 
ing to every expression of charity and phil- 
anthropy and good will in that whole com- 
munity, so that we have there today a com- 
munity spirt the like of which I know not 


anywhere else. 


We have a proud people. No one has eve} 
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yet appealed to the pride of that community 
—and mind ycu more than half of them could 
not clearly understand a speech in the Eng- 
lish language-—no matter what his party, no 
matter what his program, no matter what he 
represented, with any plan that looked intel- 
ligible and feasible and failed to get its sup- 
port. 

And so I believe that no matter what the 
magnitude of the problem, if the city adminis- 
tration can with all the help it can get form- 
ulate plans to meet public’ needs and promote 
the public welfare, plans which are, upon the 
face feasible, which will stand discussion, 
which will stand examination, (not criticism, 
but examination), if the administration can 
find a way which the community can travel, 
if they do not propose impossible programs 
or ask the community to assume imoossible 
burdens, then I believe we shall find that 
great metroplitan city answering any appeal 
made to its pride and backed by an appeai to 
its intelligence. 

And so we are locking forward with a great 
deal of interest to the things that are going 
to happen in our city. If I have bored you 
with things that are local or told you a lot of 
things you know already I hove you will par- 
don me. I only wanted you to get a little no- 
tion first of the kind of problems we have to 
meet and of their magnitude, and of some of 
the reasons why, when there was given to me 
the opportunity to contribute something to 
the solution of those problems I could find no 
reason sufficient to justify my refusal to make 
whatever sacrifice was involved in contribut 
ing my share to it. 

Fer my own part, any success I may have 
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will come from these things: 


First of all, I 
consider myself a product of the city of Cleve- 


land. I have lived there ever since I have 
known anything. Everything I have got, in- 
cluding all my education, I received there. 
Nobody could have come up under less prom- 
ising conditions. Nobody could have ex- 
pected less than I. Nobody could have got 
more in proportion to any possible desert 

I am myself a living evidence of the splen- 
did idealism and generosity of that glorious 
community and anything that I can do for it 
I already owe it. Any success I might achieve 
for the city would give me the greatest 
pleasure I could possibly attain by any effort 
in life. 

So I am glad that you are interested, and 
I hope that your hopes will not be disap- 
pointed and I hope that as you follow the 
course of this government you will realize 
that there is more at stake than the success 
of any varticular plan, that what we are try- 
ing to do is to realize literally, to make real 
the more or less blind yet intense and eagei 
hopes and aspirations of a great community. 
(Applause.) 

Toastmaster Elliott: We are not going 
to keep you longer than to just give me the 
opportunity to say to Mr. Hopkins that we ap- 
preciate this more than we can say, and that 
we are quite confident Cleveland, under his 
guidance, will be able to solve all her prob- 
lems. 

Please do not forget the round tables in the 
morning and the luncheon on Mount Royal at 
noon. 

Good night! 

Adjournment. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION—ASSEMBLY 
[Third Day] 


The meeting convened at 9:35 a. m. 
President Elliott presiding. 
President Elliott: The Secretary has one 


or two announcements to make. 

Secretary Stutz: I have a letter here from 
the Milton Hersey Co., Ltd., industrial chem- 
ists, engineers and inspectors. 

Secretary Stutz read the letter. 

Mr. Otis: May I say a word? Mr. Mullen, 
whom I never met, is one of the biggest city 
manager enthusiasts in either country. He 
was one of our very first subscribing members 
and has been advertiser in the 
Yearbook for years. He is considered an 


a consistent 


authority on paving. I know that from hav- 
ing seen some of his articles in engineering 
magazines. 

Secretary Stutz: We have a few exhibits 
of annual reports, forms used in various cit- 
ies, magazines and yearbooks on the table, 
and I would suggest that you make use of 
them. The exhibit is about one-fourth as 
large as it should be and I hope that next 
year we may have an exhibit that will be more 
representative. 

I suggest that you sign up for the trips to 
see the municipal enterprises that you wish 


to visit in Montreal, Outremont or West- 
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mount. Please sign up for those trips with 
Mr. Walker before noon today in order that 
the city officials of these cities may make 
arrangements for your transportation. 

I wish the city managers would verify their 
listing in our directory of city managers 
which is on the registration desk. Mr. Walker 
is there and will be pleased to show you your 
listing. If there is any error in it we would 
like to correct it at this time. 

I have just received a telegram from Oscar 
Dobbs, city manager of Palatka, Fla., saying 
that he is sorry he is unable to attend the 
convention. 

President Elliott: Mr. Buttenheim, editor 
of “The American City,” has a suggestion to 
make which I think merits the attention of 
all the city managers. 

Mr. Harold S. Buttenheim: Gentlemen, this 
suggestion is one that I would have made at 
that very interesting round table discussion 
yesterday morning on selling good government 
to the city, but the meeting had to end before 
some of us had a chance to say all that we 
wanted to say. I think this is worth the 
consideration of all of you, 

The idea came to me as the result of an ex 
perience that we had with a city engineer in 
one of the cities who had a very enterprising 
piece of city planning that he was trying to 
secure public interest in. He found that there 
was very little public interest in the matter. 
He brought it to our attention and we thought 
it was interesting enough to publish in “The 
American City.” After that article appeared 
in the magazine he sent it to his local news- 
paper. The local newspaper played it up as 


showing recognition in a national publication 
of the ideas of the city engineer. 

The city council sat up and took notice and 
said, “Here, if this thing is attracting atten- 
tion outside of our own limits in a national 
publication, is it not worth considering?” He 
secured action on that matter largely as the 
result of that publicity. 

The suggestion I wanted to make is this: I 
think you gentlemen miss a good bet once in 
a while by not sending to Mr. Stutz for the 
City Manager Magazine, or to Mr. Dodds for 
the National Municipal Review, or to myself 
for “The American City,” items either regard- 
ing things that you have done that we would 
be glad to publish and that your local news- 
papers would be glad to reprint with credit 
to your magazine if brough€ to their atten- 
tion. They would be things that perhaps you 
want to do that might be of interest to other 
municipalities but which, if coming back to 
your own home town as published in a publi- 
cation outside of your own limits, would at- 
tract a little more attention. 

So I just want to throw out that suggestion 
that we are always very glad to help along 
in anything of that kind if the matter is one 
of sufficient general interest so that it would 
be of interest to other city managers. Then 
don’t fail to give your local newspaper the 
tip that here is something that is worth pub- 
lishing as coming from a publication circu- 
lated all over the country. 

President Elliott then read the assiaqn- 

ments of rooms for the various round 
tables, after vhich the meeting ad- 


jour ile d. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The City Manager’s Part in Councilmanic Elections Contrasted with His 
Part in Elections for Public Improvements 
Mr. C. E. DouGias, City Marager, Newport News, Va., Chairman 


Chairman Douglas: The subject of this 
round table is “The City Manager’s Part in 
Councilmanic Elections Contrasted with His 
Part in Elections for Public Improvements.” 
Mr. O. E. Carr of Dubuque has the paper on 
this subject. 

Mr. Carr: In the question of Improvement 
elections, i. e., those elections at which the 
people vote on whether or not to authorize 
expenditures to carry on public work recom- 
mended by the City Administration, the Man 
ager’s duty, it seems to me, is clear. 


From the very nature of his position as 
administrative head of the city and advisor 
to the Council regarding those things the city 
needs, the City Manager should be the very 
best informed man in the city as to the nec- 
essity for improvements, costs and all details 
regarding them. 

The Manager should prepare statements for 
the press giving reasons why the Improve- 
ment election should carry, giving details re- 
garding it and the necessity for the improve- 
ment. The Manager should also be ready to 
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take up the matter personally with the people 
in the different parts of the city and explain 
the matter to them in all its detail and to an 
swer their questions. 

ago in 


A few years Dubuque a bond elec 


tion to finance water works im- 


necessary 

provements was called. The Council had gone 
over the proposition fully and had determined 
that $325,000 was needed to finance necessary 
called 


matter wi 


improvements. A special election was 


to authorize the bond issue. The 
presented to the public through the newspa 
pers with the idea that there could be no o} 
position on the part of anyone to 
The 


about 


improve 
ments so badly needed. 
drift 


fore elect ion. 


proposition was 
weeks be- 
Some of the old politicians be 


that the 


allowed to until three 


gan to boast bond issue would be de 


feated 2 to 1. Wild rumors and misrepre- 
sentations were abroad on the street. Ail 
those elements opposed to the Council Man- 
ager Plan were united in ovposition to the 


Water Works bond issue thinking that by de 
feating this proposition they would embarrass 
the city administration. A general meeting 
who were 


The 


over at 


was called of those men and women 
interested in the progress of their city. 
Water Works 


this meeting and endorsed by it. A 


proposition was gone 
commit: 
before the 
people and meetings were arranged in vari- 
ous parts of the city. The Water Works Su 
perintendent and the City Manager were the 


The 


tee was named to put the matter 


speakers at these meetings. Bond elec 


J 
tion carried by a three to one vote. Repre- 
sentative citizens have assured me that this 
bond election would have lost if there had 


been no aggressive campaign for it. 


The brunt of the campaign for an Improv 


ment election may be carried by individual 


or organizations but when no one else is ac 


tive surely it devolves upon the City Manager 
that the 


I have never sat 


to see facts get before the public. 
by and watched an j 
fail, 


fail in a city that I served. 


iprove 


ment election neither have I 


It is just ac much 


the duty of a City Manager to see that the 


facts get before the people in the right way 
as it is to make the right recommendations 
before the Council. Citizens can | trusted 


to support improvement clections 


satisfied of two things; first, that the improv 


ments are needed and second, that their 
money will be economically expended. 
But when we come to the other angle of tl 


tonic. i. e. the City Manager’s Part in Council 


manic Elections, it is again easy to come to 


Seen one 


if they are 
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The 


Councilmanic 


have 


Manager should 
othe I tl a 


decision. City 


part in a election 
that of an interested bystander. 
Repeatedly in friends have em 


past years 


barrassed me by queries as to whom they 
hould 


reply would be “That is for you to determi 


support for Council. Invariably th 


You choose the best man.” 
Manager 


In a Cour 
cilmanic campaign and the ticket he 


Suppose a was active 
opposed 
hould win. Under such circumstances the 

would be but one course open to the Manage 
He should hand in his resignation without de- 
lay. Assuredly their first act would be to get 
Manager, and rightly, for if he were 


vuld not 


a new 
opposed to them they certainly w 
trust him to carry out their policies. 
Mar 


exercised over 


Some of the opponents of the Council 
Plan 


the possibility of 


ager have been unduly 


Managers engaging in po- 


litical. manipulation in order to secure rete? 


in office. In 
times been expressed by those really favorable 


tion fact such a fear has some 


to the plan. Such an idea was in ‘the minds 
of those Man 


ager Statute as is indicated by the following 


who framed the Iowa Council 
“The Manager shall take no part in any el- 
held for the of electing 
cilmen, except that he may attend at the polls 
if he be 


town, and any 


ection purpose coul 
and cast his vote, 
of the 


a qualified elector 


city or attempt upon his 


part to secure the election of any person a 
councilman, or to induce any elector to vote 
for any person for councilman, or any solici- 


tation by such manager, of any elector to vote 

office of 

councilman, shall be a misdemeanor, and upon 
thereof, he shall be: pun 


DRS, 


for any person or persons, for the 


conviction shed as 


provided by section and in addition t 


removed fro1 
that the s« 


Stats 
ota 


punishment he 
office.” The joke of 
tion re f< rre d to HRD, refers to +} e 


tor’s 


such may be 


this law is 
report pertaining: to building and loar 


associations 


As often happens, an act 


passed by a well 
intentioned law making body) frequently 
serves a purpose not thought of by the les 
lature, so it was in Dubuque The Id line 
noliticiars. the disgruntled contractors 


element organized in the n 


the disorderly 


cipal campaign as a Home Rule Club 
candidate in the field in opposition t +} 
Good Government League. It should be note 
in passing that both organizations endorsed 
the Council Manager Plan of Governmer 
The Home Rule Club then proceeded to make 
most of the campaign on the City Manag: 
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that he 
was effectually muzzled by 
mentioned 
We have in Dubuque very good newspapers. 
We also kind of a paper 
lished usually once a week by an irresponsi-le 
kicked out of 
labor on account of his 
ties. This 
mouthpiece of the 


feeling perhaps, was more vulnerable 
then too, he 


the above 


and 
state law. 
another 


have pub 


scalawag who was organized 
blackmailing 
Leader became _ the 
Home Rule Club. The 


things they said about the City Manager wer 


activi 
Dubuque 


plenty. Had they been true or any one of 
them true, I could have been removed from 
cffice for just cause. Ten days before the 
spring election a friend came into my office 


and said “Why 


in the 


don’t you answer these things 
Leader?” I replied “Surely no one te- 


lieves what they see in that sheet!” He said, 
‘The boys are beginning to say it must be so 
or you would deny it.” That was the begin- 
ning of a busy week. Every person in the 
city had a chance to hear and question the 
Manager during the next week. I advocated 
the election of no one to the City Council but 
paid my compliments to individuals 
I believe then 
and still believe that regardless of what the 
legislature of the State of Iowa may say the 
constitution of the United States and of the 
State of lowa guarantees to every citizen the 
right of 


certain 
in terms that were understood. 


I believed then and be 
now that even a City Manager has the 
right to and answer his accusers, 
when his honor and integrity are assailed. I 
did this and for doing it was indicted by the 
Grand Jury on the 


free speech. 
lieve 


stand up 


strength of the law above 
quoted. 
The fact that 


the councilmanic 


talks 


campaign 


these occurred during 


made it possib! 
0 construe connection with 
Had the Home Rule Club no 


Manager personally int: 


such activity in 
the campaign. 
injected the the com 
there The 
candidates were defeated by ove 


would not have been 


paing he 


W or vote 
In conclusion I would like to quote from a 
editorial in the Waterloo Tribune of May 39, 
1924. Waterloo is about seventy-five milk 
m Dubuque The editor formerly lived 
Dubuque and seems inderstand local « 
ery well. 
“City Manager Arrested” 
I il he city inage! ( 
nag syste) ernme! 1 
D I he } t where ¢ 
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Manager Carr is haled into court charged 
with the offense of taking part in politics con- 
trary to the state law. 

City Carr 
troversies during the 


has had 
past few years and 
each time he has won before the people. This 
is the dying effort of a minority, led by dis- 
gruntled contractors, who used to get all the 
city work, and politicians out of a job. They 
didn’t in ousting him at the polls, 
either by changing the form of the city gov- 
ernment or by nominating and electing his 
office--now they resort to the 
cheapest possible methods. 
their calibre. 

had a_ hot 
Charges flew freely. 


Manager several con- 


succeed 


enemies to 
In this they show 
Dubuque municipal campaign. 
City Manager Carr and 
his acts as manager were grossly misrepre- 
sented. He felt called upon to defend him- 
He did 
A grand jury indicts 


self and his acts before the people. 
so in a public address. 
him. 

If in the city manager’s trial the court takes 
a liberal view of the state law, it will find for 
Mr. Carr. As the city manager law was 
written in Waterloo by the Jate Judges Mul- 
len and Platt-—the writer of these lines being 
a mernber of the committee—we feel compet- 
ent to say that it was never contemplated to 
deny a city manager freedom of speech. The 
thought was that the city managers should be 
prohibited from engaging in political manip- 
ulation in order to promote retention in office. 
It was not contemplated that city manayers 
be prohibited making statements regarding 
city affairs either by written word or speech. 
To deny such a thing was to deny the right of 
free speech—the 
every citizen. 


constitutional privilege of 


The old crowd at Dubuque who had domi- 
nated the offices 
ior years 


friends 
of the 
should 
took 
getting 

mething for their money. The city manager 
is to be congratulated on the 


made.” 


rewarded thei 
at the expense 
taxpayers, are dying hard. But this 
be their finish. Manager Carr 
Dubuque t 


and 
and years, 
Since 


charge people have een 


enemies he has 


The local court has since held the law un- 


nstitutional under which the Manager 


ndicted. 


N ww we are 


was 


therefore, back to the starting 


oint. It n extremely bad taste for a City 
Manager to actively participate in 2 Coun 
| | 
lmanic election under ordinary cireun 
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Chairman Douglas: This seems to put the 
question up about like the fellow who went 
to visit Ireland. Just as he was leaving, his 
friend said, “How did you like Ireland?” “All 
right, only it was too cold and too wet and 
too many Catholics there.” The reply was, 
“The place you want to go to is hell. It is 
hot and dry and there are a lot of Protestants 
there.” 

Before we go any further I would like to 
say that if some of you knew Carr as I do 
you would like to have seen that fight, be- 
cause Carr and I used to play football to 
gether a few years ago, and he very 
peaceful until his opponent started something. 
I imagine he handled this fight just like he 
did those. 

Is Mr. Ferndale here? He is 
next on the discussion of this matter. 

Mr. C. H. Peterson: Mr. Carr has hit the 
nail pretty much on the 


was 


Peterson of 


head in regard to 
bond issues and improvements and the man 
ager’s part in that situation. 


correct in saying that a manager should take 


I feel he is very 


a very active part in bonds for improvements. 

Ferndale, as you may know, is a suburb of 
Detroit, and had a population two years ago 
of about 2,000, and it has now grown to about 
13,000. We have just put out a bond issue of 
$250,000 which will involve an expenditure of 
possibly $800,000 to $1,000,000. 
issues was for a city hall. All 
except the one for the city hall. 

Never has a bond issue turned 
in Ferndale up to this time. I think it 
solely for the lack of publicity and for show 
ing the necessity of having such a hall for 
new improvements that are in hand at this 
time. I am quite sure if the commission and 
myself had got back of the proposition the 
city hall would also have carried. 


One of these 
issues carried 
been down 


was 


In regard to the manager’s part in a coun- 
cilmanic election, my policy has been to try 
to convert the opponents and show them the 
advantage of the council-manager plan instead 
of opposing them before election. There is 
no question but what at every election there 
are commissioners going in that are opposed 
to the plan. 

I think that a manager is further advanced 
by trying to turn these commissioners over, 
even though they are elected, and show them 
the right way than if they opposed them be 
forehand and would not get further and 
only antagonize them. 

Ferndale is the third city I 
where they have had the city 


any 


have been in 


manager form 
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Mr. 
manager I 


Carr, I 


of government, 
the first city 
That was at Cadillac.* Under the commission 


might say, was 
ever worked for. 
form of government there were two commis 
and the who left the 
every two years. In there 


sioners mayor bench 


Mt. 
commissioners on at all 


Pleasant was 
a majority of old 
times. At 


two years. 


Ferndale all of them go off every 
So if a man should try to get the 
men in office who really oppose the plan I 


think he 


would find himself in deep water 

most of the time. 
Chairman Douglas: I do not believe Mr. 
Plattner is here. Does anyone else have some 


thing to say this subject? 


Mr. Rigsby: In this connection I just want 


to say that it is a wonderful thing f is to 
come together and exchange experienc: id 
be able to listen to men who have bee: the 
city manager profession long enough, as Mr. 
Carr has, to give us of his experience and tell 
us what he has actually done and experimented 
with. The profession has gone far enough 
now that we can begin to dry up on our exp¢ 
rience and tell what the results are of trying 
out certain things. 

There is a new experience coming to us in 
Durham that I should like to have any man- 
ager here give me a few pointers or I have 
been, of course, connected with the elect of 
councilmen, not in the way of politica! activ 


ity but rather in quiet participation, without 


making any particular campaign. I have 
been connected with certain of the improve- 


with 
Mr. Carr on the advisability, the expediency 


ment programs and I agree thoroughly 
of keeping hands off in political elections or 
anything that seems connected with politica 


elections, but to be a very active proponent 
of those things that have to do with city de 
velopment that are particularly administra- 
tive. ° 
Durham a thing 
M Carr, 


you or any « the 


However, we have in 


has to do with extension of limits, 


and I was wondering if 


other men here had gone through that ex} 
extent of 


rience to the whet 


knowing her o1 
not and to what extent a manage: 
into the proposal. 

At the last legislature we passed a bill au 
thorizing the election to be held the “th of 
this December, I was a member of the central 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce from 
which I withdrew, because I felt that tl 
those people on the outside opposing 
coming in, they might feel the same as a 
councilman who had been elected becau ve 
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had exerted certain pressure to vote him in. 

I withdrew from that committee because I 
felt I was in a better position to be neutral 
but still in a position where I could furnish 
information without being connected with a 
committee on city extension. 

My act was commended by those who are 
in a position to analyze the situation. I think 
that it was the right thing to do. I should 
like to know if other men have had experience 
along that line and what activities they have 
taken in circumstances that look considerably 
political. 

Chairman Douglas: Have any of your had 
experience in a situation of that kind? 

Mr. O. E. Carr: No, I have not. 

Mr. Woolhiser: I had a similar experience 
that has made me very much interested in 
this particular proposition. I am looking for 
light also. It seems to that in many ques- 
tions of bond issues such as the one that Mr. 
Carr mentioned where there is absolutely no 
doubt whatever in the minds of the manager 
and of the large majority of the citizens as to 
the necessity for the improvement—a water- 
works improvement, for instance, such as he 
mentioned—he ought to take an active part. 

However, there are cases of questions of 
public policy, involving or not involving bond 
issues, where there is a great chance for a 
difference of opinion as to the advisability of 
the city adopting the policy. The case of the 
extension of limits mentioned by Mr. Rigsby 
seems to be a case in point. 

Our situation is this: We are a residential 
suburb of Chicago having a population of 
about 10,000 people. The character of the 
community is distinctly residential and with 
the rapid growth of the city of Chicago we 
are now approaching the point where we must 
decide whether we want to enlarge and be- 
come more urban in character or retain those 
desirable characteristics of a quiet residential 
community. 

To the west of us there is a very large open 
expanse of territory that is available either 
for residential developmnet on intensive lines 
or for use as a public park and playground, 
or forest reserve. We now have the problem 
of deciding whether at a very large expendi- 
ture of money—some $300,000—this shall be 
taken over as a public playground and reserve 
or whether it shall be annexed and subdi- 
vided and developed into a closely built up 
community which will tend to increase our 
traffic problems and cause us to change from a 
quiet residential section into really a part of 


the city of Chicago, although under separate 
governmental jurisdiction, 

On that question I have felt that my posi- 
tion as a manager was to furnish the commu- 
nity with all the facts in the matter as to 
costs and the methods of development of this 
territory and any other information in an im- 
partial way that might be required to help 
them make a decision. I have been asked by 
a large number of people to advise them as to 
how they should vote on the question. I have 
taken a neutral position in it. I have told 
them that it is very much like a person pur- 
chasing a grand piano for his home, a ques- 
tion as te whether he wants to spend the 
money for a luxury, because it is a luxury to 
remain a high grade, desirable residential 
section, distinct from other sections of the 
metropolitan area around Chicago. If the 
people want to pay that price, it is for them 
to decide, and it seems to me a question of 
general policy on which the manager ought 
not to attempt to enforce his ideas. 

I would be glad to know whether you feel 
that that is the proper attitude to take. 

Chairman Douglas: We have about ten 
minutes left, gentlemen, according to our 
schedule. 

Mr. C. H. Peterson: I think that is the 
proper attitude to take, Mr. Woolhiser. We 
have a similar experience in regard to a gas 
franchise. The Consumers Power Co. wants 
to come in to Ferndale with $1.37 gas. Geo- 
graphically located as Ferndale is we can get 
gas from Ford. This franchise would be a 
30-year franchise. The gas we could get from 
Fort would cost $1 or $1.10, but it will be a 
little slower coming than if we have the Con- 
sumers’ gas. 

That franchise was up for vote at the same 
bond issue and through an act of the commis- 
sion it was turned down so we could investi- 
gate the Ford proposition. We know now that 
we can get Ford gas. The manager’s part 
in that has been in getting information. I 
feel that it is going into it a little bit too 
strong and that you lay yourself open to crit- 
icism by the opposing party if you take an 
active part, even though you know it is the 
best thing. 

Mr. G. H. Kimball, Mayor, Pontiac, Mich.: 
We have that problem of annexation pending 
just now. It calls for three votes affirma- 
tively, one for the area affected, one for the 
city concerned and one for the township. We 
think (that is, the commission of whom I 
am one) that the manager should take an 
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active part in that matter as a question of 
indorsing the policy of the commission in the 
policy of annexation, for we see no harm in it 
so far as the city itself is concerned. 

We have just across our southern border, 
across the street where the corporation line 
runs down the center, a sore spot. The town- 
ship will be glad to get rid of it. The area 
concerned will vote it down if they can be- 
cause they don’t want to be regulated. The 
city is still doubtful. 

It is a matter that has to be prepared for, 
the facts made known, the results to the city 
istelf financially as to improvements must ap- 
pear and the manager, the city commission 
holds, must take part in so far as he reason- 
ably can to foster and help our policy. 

Mr. O. E. Carr: With reference to Peter- 
son’s gas proposition: It seems to me that if 
the people were able to get gas at $1, it would 
be the manager’s duty to defeat the $1.37 


proposition. That is, he ought to put the 
matter squarely before them. If they would 
pay $1.37 for gas rather than get it 


for $1, that is their privilege, but I would not 
think there would be any kickback from an 
active attempt to get that proposition squarely 
before the public on its merits, 

On Rigsby’s proposition of annexation, I 
think I would be a little hesitant to say too 
much about that for you can’t tell how it is 
going to work out. I don’t believe I would 
hesitate to issue a signed statement giving 
all the arguments pro and con both for the 
city itself and the part that is coming in; 
that is, put out a summary of the arguments 
pro and con as nearly as I could. 

However, this matter of carrying elections 
or being the leader in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion is hardly in the province of 
the administrative head of the city. He is 
not the policy determining nor is he the policy 
developing agency, but rather the administra- 
tive head, and if he puts in too much time on 
these side lines he is apt to neglect the duties 
that are properly his which would, in turn, 
reflect against him, and in that way against 
the city. 

Mayor Alderson, Dubuque, Iowa: Since 
Manager Carr came to Dubuque the people 
have voted on two franchises or extensions of 
franchises—one, an electric franchise, and the 
other a gas franchise. Those franchises were 
carefully worked out by the city attorney and 
by the council and there was not any need of 
anything said on either 
against. both carried by 


side for or 
very good 


being 
They 
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majorities, the greatest majority, I think, that 
any franchise ever had, because I think the 
people felt and were confident that the mat- 
ter had been given due consideration and that 
there was something that they could depend 
upon as guarding their interests. 

In the matter of the bond issue for water- 
works, I think that was a political affair, 
taken advantage of by the disgruntled politi- 
cians and disgruntled contractors in Dubuque, 
and for very good reason. In 1921 we were 
paying $2.65 a yard for two and a half inches 
of asphalt on a macadam base. We secured 
a little competition by prolific bids in 1922 
and got our asphalt pavement for $1.65. With 
further competition last year we got our as- 
phalt pavement for $1.27, which we are pay- 
ing this year. 

It seems to me that was the reason for the 
opposition that sprang up last spring and the 
opposition on the waterworks matter. There 
would have been no effort made on the part of 
either the council or the manager if the op- 
position had stated facts, but they didn’t, they 
misrepresented the thing, and we felt that in 
the spring election the fight was not against 
the manager but against the plan, although 
they claimed that they were for the plan. 

One of the men they put up in opposition 
to the councilman who had been serving for 
three years another 
should have been under a charge for embez- 
zlement. He embezzler to a great 
extent and the opposition knew it. That is, the 
council and the people in favor of the 
knew the 


in one case and four in 
was an 


plan 


condition of affairs so far as he 


was concerned, but there was not one word 
said about it during that campaign. 

It was a heated campaign, There is no 
question about that. The people knew the 
character of the men who were opposed to 
the council and opposed to Mr. Carr. There 
isn’t any question at all that every act of 
Mr. Carr the council is responsible for, and 
we are willing to accept that responsibility. 
There is no man in Dubuque who does not 


know that. If they had been honest and made 
their accusations as they should they would 
have made them against the council; but the 
council in Iowa is serving without pay, with- 
out any remuneration whatever, and they 
knew that to make those unjust 
against the council would defeat the purpose 
they had in mind. 

So they undertook to attack a man whom 
they thought was muzzled. There is not 


question but what he replied to them. 


accusations 


any 
I want 
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to tell of one thing to show you that he is 
absolutely without fear. He lives really on 
the outskirts of the city. We went from 
these meeting alone out to his home. I felt 
enough uneasiness about it to telephone his 
wife when he started and have her telephone 
me when he got out there. 

Mr. G. H. Kimball: I would like to ask a 
question that has just occurred to me by what 
has been said. I would like to ask whether 
or not, if the commission or the council, as 
the case might be, should desire the manager 
to support actively a question of the addition 
of an area to the city, he would feel like set- 
tlnig the question independent of the coun- 
cil? That is to say, whether it would be com- 
petent for a manager to decide that question 
independent of the council or commission? 


Mr. C. H. Peterson: 
I am in, 


That is the situation 
I have got three and two. 


Mayor Alderson (Dubuque): As a council- 
man I would not put it up to the manager. I 
don’t know about this man’s question over 
here, this man from Pontiac, but I know just 
exactly how I would feel about the man from 
North Carolina. I would keep my hands off 
as a councilman. 
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Mr. O. E. Carr: With reference to the 
question asked by the man from Pontiac, if 
the council asked me to come out actively 
in support of a proposition which they favored 
by proper resolution or motion, I would do 
it if I believed in the proposition. If I didn’t, 
I would quit. 

Mr. Kimball: In Pontiac we have a seven- 
member non-partisan commission which has 
been going for four years. It has been abso- 
lutely free from politics. Politics has been 
kept out. We have a splendid working body 
there, splendid relations with the manager. 
Of course I am viewing it from our standpoint 
entirely under the conditions we have there. 
There would be no hesitation on the man- 
ager’s part or on our part in taking part in 
the campaign. 

Mr. O. E. Carr: I think that condition 
there would be probably proper to take up. 

Chairman Douglas: I am sorry that Gen- 
eral Jervey left us. He has had bond issues 
and election and everything else in the last 
two or three years, His last election was a 
vindication of him and he has a large council 
who were all re-elected. I would have liked 
to have had him make a statement as to the 
work he has done there. 


The City Manager's Relation to Civic Organizations 


W. A. Hout, City Manager, 


Paper by John N. Edy, City Manager, Ber- 
kely, California. (In Mr. Edy’s ab- 
sence the paper was read). 

The text of this paper is based upon an ex- 
perience of some eighteen years in public ser- 
vice, rather than upon a particular experience 
as City Manager, which covers a period of 
only about one and one-half years. But since 
people and problems are very much the same 
the world over, the comment should be per- 
tinent. 

I think we need to renew and strengthen 
the conviction that successful and harmonious 
contact between the public official and his con- 
stituents may be expected only when the at- 
titude of the official is wholly frank and when 
the public recognizes his sincerity of purpose 
even while disagreeing with his policies or 
decisions. In private life, the man who 
trims or covers up, or who at- 
tempts in any way to fool somebody, invar- 
iably comes to grief; and this may be said of 
the public official with even greater confi- 


hedges, or 


New London, Conn., Chairman 


dence and certainty. One need not give pre- 
mature publicity to his plans in order to be 
frank. He can, however, be frank enough to 
refuse to make a statement; and he can fre- 
quently allay suspicion by giving some re1- 
sons for his decision. I am frequently asked 
what personal characteristic is most neces- 
sary to the successful conduct of public busi- 
ness by a thoroughly competent person. My 
answer invariably is, frankness, and an in- 
terest in the public enterprise that is so real 
that it sticks out all over him. 


There are many different kinds of civic or- 
ganizations with interests and programs just 
as varied. Whether these groups of citizens 
are helpful to the City Manager or otherwise, 
depends upon many things, not the least im- 
portant of which is the Manager’s own at- 
titude toward them, Disregarding organiza- 
tions of a political nature, and those created 
for the express purpose embarassing the City 
Manager—of which latter I am glad to say 
there is none in Berkley—the City Manager 
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will have to deal with groups that may be 
classified as follows: 

(a)—Those interested in the development 
and improvement of a certain portion of the 
city, such as the various local improvement 
clubs, so familiar to all of us; local merchants 
and manufacturers associations, etc. 

(b)—Those whose interests are city wide 
and touch some particular function or activ- 
ity of government, such as the Parent 
Teacher Association; Juvenile Welfare So- 
ciety; Citizens’ Club for Park Development; 
Citizens’ Safety Council; Fire Protection Or- 
ganization, etc. 

(c)—Those with city wide membership in 
terested in all phases of governmental en- 
deavor, as Taxpayer’s League; Better 
ernment Association; Chamber of Commerce; 


Gov- 


Civic Forum; Service and Luncheon Clubs; 
Research Bureaus, etc. 
(d)—Those primarily interested in some 


phase of human activity not essentially gov- 
ernmental, but in connection with which the 
assistance, support or cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment is asked, as, The Music League; 
some forms of business organizations; Art 
Clubs, etc. 

Speaking generally, the City Manager, re- 
alizing that civic organizations will exist and 
will rightfully claim a share of his time and 
effort, had better familiarize himself speedily 
with the names and purposes of the several 
organizations and with the territory, or por- 
tion of the city, in which they are severally 
interested. In my own office, we maintain a 
map showing the district covered by loca! im- 
provement clubs with a list of their officers. 

Knowing the people most active in civic 
club work, the City Manager should then, by 
appropriate and judicious inquiry, satisfy 
himself as to their motives and standing in 
the community. This is merely to 
him to guard against being drawn into mat- 
ters or controversies that may not be alto- 
gether to civic interest. Every man in pub- 
lic life, I think, eventually comes to respect 
the judgments of some citizens and to view 
with some uncertainty those of others. This 
is only the logical and natural sifting and 
sorting that is always going on. It is as- 
sumed, of course, that the public official will 
be honest in his own conclusions, and never 
permit expediency to dictate his selection of 
advisors. 

Let us say then that we have, as is the 
case in Berkeley, some twenty-five or thirty 
civic organizations classified as 


enable 


above; and 
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that the City Manager knows something of 
the aims and objectives of the several groups 
and of the motives and interests of the in- 
dividuals who direct their activities. 

The City Manager will be offered, or he 
should solicit, opportunities to appear before, 
and to meet informally with, the different 
groups. He will, in all probability, join one 
of the service clubs, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and perhaps others. (He should not, 
obviously, accept election or appointment to 
a directorate, or a committee, the duties of 
which might require an interest or activity in 
decisions inconsistent with his official 
tion.) I have found that the citizens want 
to see and know the City Manager; they want 
to learn his ideals and aspirations. Direct 
personal contact is absolutely essential. I 
have spoken before at least fifty gatherings 
in the brief space of one year, and with mu- 
tual benefit. 

Coming now to the several kinds of organi- 
zations, we may discuss them in order: 

(a) Local Improvement Clubs 

These are generally very numerous. 


posi- 


They 
are organized to secure some betterment in 
governmental service or some 


one or more 


specific improvements. Many of the improve- 
ment clubs in Berkeley have very ambitious 
and very reasonable programs. 

If I may drift into a statement of personal 
practice, let me say that when I know or hear 
of a program of local betterment, I commu- 
nicate with the president or secretary of 
the club, telling him that the club can depend 
upon the fullest co-operation of the city gov- 
ernment, particularly in acquiring and anal- 
yzing information pertinent to the cause. If 
some department of the city has already stud- 
ied the subject, we make our data available; 
if necessary we aid in gathering other infor- 
mation. As a matter of fact, whenever I see 
included in a club program an item likely to 
be significant and regarding which we have 
little or no data, I see that we begin at once 


to study it, anticipating the club’s request 
for help. In this way the city government 
becomes an active participant in the civic 


enterprises of the local mprovement clubs; and 
by rendering a helpful informational service 
along the line of the club’s interest, a feeling 
of confidence is engendered. 

In the early stages of the discussion of a 
proposed loca) project—or, for that matter, 
of any project—the city manager must de- 
termine fairly whether the proposal is a 
proper and whether it financed. 


one can be 
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Here he should be most frank as to status 
of funds and as to his own program. He 
must convince the members of the local club 
that their needs must be considered in rela- 
tion to the needs and possibilities of the city 
as a whole. In this connection, let me say 
that in advance of preparing next year’s 
budget, I shall ask all the neighborhood im- 
provement clubs to suggest two or three im- 
provemetns regarded as most desirable from 
the standpoint of the whole city, and the 
two or three believed to be most needed lo- 
cally. From information thus acquired, prop- 
erly analyzed and reconciled, a legitimate and 
popular program can be developed. 

In the matter of street or other improve- 
ments promoted by local clubs, and to be 
paid for locally, it is only fair to keep the 
club informed as to status of preliminary 
work, particularly as to the probable cost and 
the extent of assessment district proposed. 
This contact can be made between the city eng- 
ineer and an appropriate committee of the club. 


(a) City-Wide Organizations Touching Some 
Department of Government 

These organizations are frequently led by 
people expert knowledge of the 
afford 
Under any circumstances, 
is desirable to link up informally 
the work or activity of the organization with 
the appropriate city department. This 
tact should be made tactfully, through the 
department head. For instance, a juvenile 
welfare club should be tied to police and health 
departments; park development associations 
should, of course, have the co-operation of 
the park department, and so on. The point 
to have in mind, however, is that a city gov- 
ernment that is right will be sincerely and 
ably interested in all the things that interest 
large groups of citizens, and that the govern- 


possessing 
subject, and the city manager cannot 
to disregard them. 
however, it 


con- 


ment must be decently and properly aggres- 
sive in effecting and maintaining the contact 
that will be both helpful and harmonious. 

Organizations in this classification may be 
used to the activities of 
communities and businesses or other agencies 
in the interest of an accomplishment of bene- 
fit to all. Such a group is actually function- 
ing in the East Bay region today, bringing 
together cities and corporations concerned with 
fire protection in nearby forest areas. 


co-ordinate several 


(c) City-Wide Organizations Interested in 
All Phases of Government 
Here again, we often find persons with ex- 
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pert knowledge heading committees or sec- 
tions of club activity, To do the whole big 
job in the best way we need all the help we 
can get; and it is only the part of wisdom 
to work with such groups. The contact will 
be made by different department heads in con- 
nection with different subjects; but the city 
manager must always be ready to show his 
own interest and to contribute of his own 
tme. And the city manager must be particu- 
larly watchful of the dollar and cents aspect 
of the situation. His is the obligation to pre- 
vent overdraft upon the personnel or, appro- 
priation of any part of his organization. 


(d) Miscellaneous Organizations 
Governmental Support 


Soliciting 


These groups may endeavor to secure ap- 
propriations of public funds for purposes not 
essentially of a public nature or that would 
be inconsistent with approprations for other 
and more needed functions. There is here the 
greatest danger of misinterpreting the insist- 
ence of the few as a real public demand, Tact 
and a thorough knowledge of the financial 
possibilities of the city and of the condition 
of its plant will guide the manager aright. 

Concluding this rather sketchy comment 
upon a very important subject, let me say 
this: I believe it to be the obligation of gov- 
ernments to provide able and helpful leader- 
ship—not to claim credit for some accom- 
plishment, but so that the job of promoting 
happy, wholesome and economical community 
like may be better done. My experience is 
that most people who interest themselves in 
civic organizations actually want to help in 
some way. Often they do not know what 
should be done; generally, I think, they ap- 
preciate leadership, if it comes to them in a 
frank, friendly and unobtrusive way. Al- 
ways, they want real information. An arbi- 
trary or dictatorial attitude on the part of 
the city manager, an apparent desire to con- 
trol every civic activity, will simply make his 
work harder, if, in fact, it does not actually 
cause his downfall. 

Civic organizations can do  worth-while 
things for the community; they can be of un- 
told assistance to the city government. Be- 
cause we are a big, fine nation of indepen- 
dent people, citizens will always express their 
civic interest partly through unofficial organi- 
zations. It it their right an doften their 
hobby. And no one can assume that all the 
competent and intelligent persons, all the best 
minds, as it were, are on the public payrolls. 
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Basis for Occupational and License Taxes 


H. F. Burknowuprr, C 


Mr. C. A. Bingham, City Manager, Lima, 
Ohio. Mr. Chairman: Occupational Taxes have 
been experimented places 
and some cities are still using such a system. 
In the writer’s mind the scheme is fundament- 
ally unjust to the particular professions or 
trades which are taxed inasmuch as 
business is not included, and is unjust to the 


with in numerous 


every 


citizens at large because it is of course 
passed on to the ultimate consumer and 
often collected many times over by the 
tradesman but only turned in to the city 
once. While several courts have upheld 
the system, it seems to the writer that its 
only justification is an emergency measure 


to bolster up a city’s finances for one or 
two years as was done in Springfield, Ohio, 
and other places. There 
rating between various professions or trades: 
because a real estate business taxed at twenty 
dollars a year might make ten times the pro- 
fit that a barber shop might at the same vr 
slightly less tax. If the tax were 
tax levied on the income of everyone at a 
fixed percentage it would be just to all. The 
very successful operation of state income tax 
in New York, Massachusetts and cther states 
is sufficient proof of its workableness. For 
years the cities in these states have been free 
from the financial griefs of Ohio cities be- 
cause the income tax is 
State and the City. 
There is little doubt that stringent state 
laws fearlessly enforced do ascertain the cor- 
rectness of listed much 
rately than the ridiculous methods used in as- 
sessing real and personal property still used 
in many localities where in face of an actual 
sale price of fifty or a hundred thcusand dol- 
lars the “assessors” will place the property 
on the rolls at twenty or thirty per cent of 
such sale and then take oath that all property 
has been assessed at its “true value.” The ii - 
come tax is the best and easiest method by 
which real estate may be relieved of carrying 
practically all the tax burden because per 
sonal property tax is, has been and always 
will be a snare and a delusion. 


can be no proper 


an income 


divided betwen the 


incomes more accu- 


income taxes 
are not new, China has its income tax of one 
to ten per cent over two thousand years ago 
and nearly every other country has followed. 
tax and 


France abandoned its occupational 


substituted an income tax. 


ity Munager, Edgeworth, P: 


. Chairman 


entirely 


License taxes are naturally of an 
different nature and have as their 
collecting of sufficient revenue 
granting of a particular privilege to 


basis the 
from the 
cover the 
cost of the municipality of inspecting the ap- 
plicant and the location, issuing the license 
and the continued inspection and supervision 
of such concession. Permit fees are based on 
the same points but are only for short dura- 
tion. taxes in the true 
they do not 
in proportion to volume of business and 


therefore 


License taxes are not 


meaning of the word, because 


"x 


are “fees” rather than 


really 
“taxes.” 


The I ‘rcentage ot revenue received by cit- 


ies from license and permit fees varies widely. 
The southern cities seem to lead and it is not 


uncommon to find a city receiving as high as 


six dollars per capita from each source. The 
average throughout the country however is 
lese than one dollar per capita. Upor 

vestigation it is found that according to the 


latest census reports and financial records ten 
of the dozen cities receiving largest per capita 
Th ; eV- 
idently shows that the business form of gov- 


license fees are city manager cities. 


ernment very quickly discovers that the fees 
formerly collected were insufficient to cover 
the cost of examining the location and the ap- 
plicants, issuing and recording the license and 
supervising the privilege. 

In some cities there seems to be an attitude 


to increase municipal revenues by charging 


excessive license fees. Inasmuch as there are 


numerous court decisions in many states lim- 


iting the charges which cities can make for 
licenses to the amount necessary to cover the 
cost of investigation, issuance and public sup- 
ervision it 
ordinances 
litigation, 


would seem rather risky to pass 
which might mean unsuccessful 
Under the aldermanic form of yovernment 
in Lima very few licenses or permits were re- 
quired, and the resulting chaos can well be 
imagined. A_ thorough 
made of regulations in 


investigation was 
cities 
throughout the country and a proper license 
and permit ordinance was drafted. It then 
took nearly two years to bring public opinion 
to see the advantages. Now we have very 
little trouble, all necessary matters are regu- 
lated and properly supervised. The total fees 
and permits for 1920 were $2900 compared 
with $21,000 in 1924. 


numerous 
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The City Manager’s Annual Report 
A. M. Wirson, City Manager, Colorado Springs, Chairman 


H. G. Otis, City Manager, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. The preparation of an annual report 
gives to the city manager his one big oppor- 
tunity to play host to his taxpayers. The fact 
that the charter usually requires such a report 
and that the city foots the bill simply in- 
creases the obligation resting upon the man- 
ager. The report should be a real feast—a 
Thanksgiving dinner, if you will, so full of 
fresh, wholesome ideas and food for thought 
that strangers will relish it and home folks 
take it all in with a smile of satisfaction. 

We boys used to look forward to and relish 
most that Thanksgiving dinner for which we 
had helped to bag the rabbits or feed the tur- 
key. The citizens will prize the annual re- 
port more highly if they have been frequently 
called upon to help produce the achievements 
therein chronicled. 

A real feast must be carefully planned long 
in advance. So too. the annual report. Each 
month should yield some definite contribution 
of increased or added service. The field of 
public welfare should be cultivated to produce 
a rotation of crops. These crops may be 
gathered by securing monthly reports from 
department heads. 

A camera is a handy harvesting tool for 
gathering “before-and-afters.” 

As the end of the year draws near, assemble 
the stores of facts and select the finest speci- 
mens of accomplishment. Sort wel! and plan 
the meal. 

Warnings—l. Many a good reporter man. 
ager is a poor publicity man; better call in a 
newspaper reporter and make him your chef 
rather than spoil an excellent meal by poor 
cooking. 2. “Too many cooks. spoil the 
broth,”—your department heads nay not have 
been selected for their literary ability. 
3. Variety is the spice of a report. Give 
them something different each year. 

Having picked out the best stories, boil 
them down. After carefully removing the 
“I’s”, season with comparisons. Unrelated 
facts are often insipid and hard to digest. 
These comparisons may be in figures, lines, 
circles, sketches or photographs. Apply them 
with judgment and remove all traces of bit- 
terness. Use only the quantity needed to 
bring out the true value of the accomplish 
ments. Stir in a bit of human interest t 
keep the pot from boiling dry 


Now prepare the financial statenients. If 
these come to you already cooked from the 
auditor’s delicatessen shop, be sure to inspect 
them carefully. Finances are a necessary but 
dangerous part of a report and of little nour- 
ishment. 

In assembling the courses, three things 
must be borne in mind. (1) It is a report to 
the people and worthless unless read—hence 
it must be readable. (2) It is for the people, 
hence copies must be delivered to all the tax- 
payers, or at least all the holders of realty. 
(3) It is to be paid for by the people, hence 
don’t be extravagant by insisting upon em- 
bossed covers and thick volumes. 

Now set your table. Reports must be at- 
tractively set up. Your public is not so hun- 
gry for municipal information that it will dig 
ravenously into cold hash served in uninvit- 
ing packages. Select good paper, good type, 
good illustrations. Arrange the courses in 
logical sequence. You are selling good gov- 
ernment. Your report should quality as a 
“best seller” except that it must contain no 
“fiction.” 

Assuming that the stories of achievement 
are ready to be taken up, prepare them for 
the report by cutting into short paragraphs 
set off by spicy “subheads” in bold-face type. 
Each heading should state an interesting fact 
and not simply label a part of an exhibit. 

From these headings select the most tooth- 
some bits as the ingredients of an appetizer. 
This may appear as a part of the manager’s 
letter of transmittal or serve as a “forward” 
to the report. 

Then comes a little “appetizer” followed by 
the real food. If properly prepared and 
served, the report will find a most enthusias- 
tic welcome and Mr, Taxpayer will smack his 
lips and pass up his plate for more good gov- 
ernment. Perhaps he will even pay his tax 
bill with pleasure. 

For dessert, set forth plans for proposed 
service and improvements for the coming 
year, not in full detail, but in light outline so 
as to leave your guests in a mood of good fel- 
lowship and anticipation, 

Don’t be alarmed at the occasional groan 
of the chronic curb-stone dyspeptic. It is re- 
ward enough to see the citizens as a whole 
smoking the pipe of political peave and plan- 
ning for another year of united community 
progress. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, SECOND SESSION 


How Far Should a Citv Go in Commercial Enterprises? 
F. D. DANIFLSON, City Manager, Hinsdale, Ill., Chairman 


Mr. H. C. Bottorff, City Manager, Sacra- 
meto, California. Mr. Chairman: This sub- 
ject is no doubt today at 
greater length than heretofore because it has 
to do with the question of municipal owner- 
ship. 


being debated 


After serving the public for several years, 
I am convinced that a city is justified in enter- 
ing into commercial activities if those activi- 
ties have to do with the health and welfare of 
its citizens. 
eration of things which are natural monopo- 


Beyond the ownership and op- 


lies, there is a serious doubt in my mind as t 
any city being justified in going into what is 
termed “private business.” 

Municipal ownership and operation of pub- 
lic utilities have made considerable progress in 
the United States during the past few years. 
Municipal supply has 
made the development everywhere 
Among sixty-five American cities having pop- 


ownership of water 


greatest 


ulations of one hundred thousand and upward, 
all but a half dozen have municipalized their 
water supply service. This is largely because 
water supply and lighting and transportatio: 
are intimately related to the public 
the congested centers. 

Electric lighting ranks next in the support 
of municipal ownership. There are approxi 
mately six thousand electric lighting plants 
in American municipalities large and small, 
of which more than one-fourth are in public 
development, 

In California there are numerous instance 
where the control of the utility service such as 
disposal, 


garbage 


electricity, 
wharves, recreation, etc., have proven that th 


water, gas, 


cities are justified in conducting same, as the 
low cost of operation has been of great bene 
fit to the citizens financially. 

The city of Redding in northern California 
the latter part of 1921 acquired the distribut- 
ing system from a power company for 
$57,356.00. The legal and other’ expenses 
brought the total up to $60,000.00, which re- 
presented the city’s total investment. Under 
the State Railroad Commission’s ruling the 
city was given a permit to purchase power at 
the wholesale rate and distribute it. A state 
ment submitted recently by the City Manager 
of Redding shows that the system has re- 


turned a profit of $79,497 from the date of 


health of 


This 
was apportioned to their general fund and a 
portion of the amount used for the redemption 


purchase up to June 30, 1924. money 


of bonds, and the balance went into street im- 
provements. This 
rate to the consumer lower than the rate pre- 


was accomplished at a 


viously charged by the private utility. 


The city of Alameda, California, is another 
good example of what can be accomplished 
under municipal ownership. That municipal- 
re-sells to 
Alameda has a sys- 
$513,000.00, 


ity buys its power at wholesale and 
the consumer at retail. 
tem valued at through which 
they effect a saving to the consumers and tax 
payers of $148,000.00 annually, or an 
lent of twenty-nine per cent per year on the 


equiva 


investment. Alameda has free street light- 
ing and free lighting of public buildings with 
out cost to the taxpayers. 


at this time 


The prevailing rate 
is considerably lower than that 
charged in the neighboring cities of Oakland 
and Berkeley. 


The city of Los Angeles is one of the large 
cities to embark upon municipal ownership of 
distributing of 
The rates prevailing in that city are 40.5 pe 


generating and electricity. 


cent lower than the rates charged by the 
Southern California Powe. 
of the city limits of Los 
cent lower than’ the 


Company outside 
Angeles, and 32 per 
rates charged by the 
power companies in San Francisco. 

The city of Sacramento at this time has 
under way plans for the construction of a gen 
erating plant in the Sierra Nevada mountai 
transmission lines to the city, and the acquir 
of existing distributing systems within 


ing 
the limits of the distri Estimates prepared 
by the engineers, we are sure, will prove be- 
yond a doubt that the city can accomplish as 
much or more than the cities already referred 
to, and will be able to deliver power for ap- 
proximately one-half the prevailing rate. 

This, to my mind, is without a doubt a 
proper enterprise for a municipality to enter 
into. 

In the matter of collecting garbage: Thi: 
is a service that has been given a great deal 
of thought by the city managers throughout 
the United States during the past few years 
and the records now show that the majority 


of cities are handling garbage on a self-sup- 


oe 
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porting basis. Let me cite to you the experi- 
ence of Sacramento along this line. 

When the manager form of government 
went into effect, there were two private com- 
panies operating in the city and it was not an 
uncommon thing to receive from sixty to sev 
enty-five complaints per day from house- 
holders regarding the service. Conditions 
went from bad to worse and it was finally de- 
termined by the city administration to take 
over the handling of garbage. An Ordinance 
was adopted and the City Manager was auth- 
orized to employ men, obtain equipment, and 
take over the entire service. This was ar 
complished in a short space of time and im 
mediately there was an improvement in ser- 
vice. At the present time it is a rare thing to 
receive more than nine complaints per day 
relative to service rendered by this department. 
The Garbage Department has been on a self 
supporting basis from the very beginning, 
has yaid for all its equipment and cost of op- 
eration, and at the end of each year shows a 
surplus. There has been no increase in rates; 
in fact there has been an increase in service 


rendered and ir 


a great many instances, par- 
ticularly in the business section, a reduction 
has been made in the rates that prevailed 
prior to municipal operation. 


Car there be any argument edvanced 


against a municipality embarking upon ar 
enterprise of this kind where it has a_ direct 
bearing upon the health of the community? 

Another utility that is being given more at 
tention each year by the managers is the 
operation of wharves. Just recently in Sacra- 
mento a bond issue was put which provided 
funds for the building of new wharves that 
increased the floor space approximately one 
hundred per cent. The city administration 
secured from the federal government 2 
change in the pier head line of the old 
wharves that added a value conservatively es- 
timated at $500,000.00 to the value of the 
city’s property. The interest and redemption 
on the bonds, as well as cost of operation, 
taken care of from the revenue of the wharves 
which I am sure could not be accomplished 
under private ownership at the rates prevail- 
ing under municipal ownership. This is just 
one more examvle of a city being justified in 
entering into a commercial enterprise. 

For another example let us take the ques- 
tion of recreation as it exists today as com- 
pared with former years. Cities have long 
since provided parks and other open spaces 


f the use of the people, but it is onlv of late 


years that more positive measures have been 
taken in the way of facilitating public recre- 
ating. The older conception of municipai 
functions went no further than the essentials 
of community life. It recognized the right 
and duty of the city to provide for public 
safety and convenience, but did not regard 
measures for public amusement as _ being 
within the sphere of governing powers. This 
provision, it was assumed. might better be 
left to voluntary organizations. But the old 
conception has been steadily broadening. To- 
day the modern American city does not hesi- 
tate to plan its recreation program along very 
general lines. It is not an uncommon thing 
for cities to provide and maintain public 
baths, public gymnasiums, golf cones, re- 
creation centers, summer camps, etc. 

Let me again refer to Sacramento’s experi- 
ence in operating a summer camp for the 
benefit of its citizens. The city secured a long 
lease from the federal government for a 
beautiful camp site in the high Sierras. The 
business houses in the city. in conjunction 
with the city administration, erected a sum- 
mer camp that we believe is a credit to the 
city. Accomodations have been prcvided to 
take care of two hundred people a day. The 
city provided for a generating plant to fur- 
nish electricity for the camp, a social hall aad 
dining room with all modern equipmeng, 
showers, cabins, and many other facilities. 
The city charges for a two weeks vacation at 
the camp to any citizen of the municipality 
$17.50. This included board and room. No 
stay is permitted longer than two weeks. The 
camp is self-supporting. At the time the 
city embarked upon this enterprise there was 
considerable complaint registered by resori 
owners in the section where the camp is lo- 
cated that it would interfere with their busi- 
ness and that the city had no right to enter 
into the resort business. This was rapidly 
proven to be incorrect. The intent of the camp 
was to provide a place where the man or wo- 
man earning a small wage, who could not af- 
ford to go to the more expensive places. could 
have a vacation. 


Is not a city justified in doing this for its 
citizens, especially where the recreation pro- 
vided is paid by the citizen receiving the bene- 
fit, and there is no deficit to be made up by 
the taxpayers as a whole? 

The same applies to golf courses. I am in- 
formed that there are over one hundred cities 
in the United States that maintain municipal 
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golf courses and these courses, as a rule, are 
on a self-supporting basis. Sacramento main- 
tains two golf courses that provide recreation 
for a lage number of our people. 

One other activity coming under recreation 
that would be termed a commercial enterprise 
is the conduct of a municipal auto camp. We 
managers in California confronted with 
the necessity of providing a camp where the 
tourists can stop over at a nominal cost. Ev- 
ery summer there are hundreds of tiousands 
of automobile tourists visiting the California 
cities and it was necessary for the 
provide facilities for these visitors. In Sac- 
ramento during the year 1923 the cmp cared 
for more than sixty-five thousand people. Th: 
camp is maintained on a _ self-supporting 
basis, is under proper sanitary regulation, 
and has brought thousands of dollars to the 
city as a result of its operation. The cry was 
raised by the hotel men when the camp was 
first established that it detrimental to 
their business: but it was only a short time 
until they realized that this 


are 


cities to 


was 


argument was 
erroneous. Service such as Sacramento and 
many other cities are rendering through 


municipal auto camp could not be given under 
private control at the price charged. 
The question has been raised at numberous 


Training for 


C. W. Ham, City Ma 


age 


Chairman Ham: This is a round table 
the subject of Training for the 
Mr, Cotton of Ashtabula was scheduled for 
a paper but he is not here, owing to sickness 
in his family, nor did he send a paper. So 
what discussion there will be will be merely 
that which comes without any formal 

I presume the discussion might develop, if 
we get that far along, in two or three angles. 
One is that of the technical training through 
university courses and as to to the real quali- 
fications that ought to be set up for a man- 
ager. 

Mr. Ridley of Bluefield, W. Va., 
to start out the discussion. 

Mr. C. E. Ridley: I didn’t know that I was 


on 
Profession. 


paper. 


is prepared 


to start out this discussion and I thought 
perhaps I might be able to sit by long enough 
to get an idea of what to talk about, yet 


I have thought little about this subject. I 
know we are all disappointed in that Cotton 
could not be here to present the paper. We 
could then have gotten the hand 


subject in 


; 
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times as to the city’s legal right to enter into 
commercial activities. The trend of the latest 
decisions of courts of the last resort ic to sus- 
tain the rights of cities to engage in commer- 
cial enterprises where those enterprises have 
to do with the welfare and protection of its 
Recently the Nebraska supreme 
court held that where a necessity has arisen, 
the city would have a right to conduct a fuel 
There also 
courts of 

and California 


people. 


business. have been decisions by 


the 
Missouri 


supreme Maine, Minnesota, 


in favor of the cities 
It is my understanding that there is no ques- 
right 


, 
al 


tion now existing as to the city’s leg 
to enter into such enterprises, provided a nec. 
essity arises and the charter under which 
city operates would permit. 

Municipal ownership means that the « 
sumer will receive the service what- 
ever this cost is. It further that 
people will have something to say about the 


at cost, 


means the 


manner in which the untility service is n- 
ducted and the policies governing sam« 

It is my belief that a city is justified in en- 
tering into any commercial enterprise that 


will promote the health, welfare and financial 


condition of its citizens, provided, however, 


the enterprise does not compete with businesses 
which are themselves of a competitive nature. 
the Profession 

Pontiac, Mich, Chairman 
in a more logical manner. So I shall tak« 
only about five minutes in trying to say enough 
to put the subject under discussion. 

It seems to me that before we can get down 
to the real meat of the discussion of training 
for the profession, we shall have to spend 


just a minute or two leading up to that dis- 
cussion by way of the duties of a city man 


ager and his qualifications and then touch 
upon the necessary training to meet those 
qualifications. 


First as to the duties of a city manager: 
It is not necessary for that subject to be dis 
cussed in -detail before this audience. You 
are all very well informed upon that subject. 
Second, as to the qualifications: That is 
where we probably have to part friends. 
There seems to be a division of opinion as to 
qualifications, but not, I think, in 
qualifications. We all appreciate the fact that 
qualifications should separated into the 
personal qualifications in the first place, and in 


pel sonal 
be 


the second place in technical qualifications, 
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Under personal qualifications we would in- 
clude, of course, tact and personality, cour- 
age, honesty and such personal qualifications 
as are self-evident. 

Then coming down to the technical qualifi- 
cations, it would be fine as a city manager to 
have the logical mind of a lawyer and the 
analytical mind of an engineer, and the ac- 
curacy of an accountant, and in my brief ex- 
perience as a city manager, as different prob- 
lems come before me, I have longed to have a 
training that would fit me to properly place 
the facts before me and with a careful anal- 
ysis draw proper conclusions. 

So it calls for quite an array of different 
qualifications. There are some who think that 
an engineering training is the proper back- 
ground for a successful city manager. In 
spite of the fact that I am an engineer I am 
not prejudiced to the point that I would make 
that statement, yet I have never regretted the 
fact that I did engineering back- 
ground upon which to start out in the city 
manager field. 


have an 


I have desired the legal, logical training of 
a lawyer in properly assembling the facts and 
being able to analyze them in the different 
problems that come before a city manager, 
and then be able to draw the proper conclu- 
sions. 

We have accused by our critics at 
times of the fact that the proper qualifica- 
tions of a city manager call for a super-man, 
and if a city manager tries to do everything 
himself and is not willing to risk the judgment 
of others, he is liable to be disappointed in 
his achievements. 


been 


We cannot hope to be spe- 
cialists in all these different and various lines 
of endeavor that we are required to act upon. 
Consequently the best, I think, that we can 
hope to do is to be able to trust men whom 
we must work with, be able to tell a capable 
man when we meet him and work with him. 

That is fundamental, I think. While we can- 
not hope to be specialists in the different 
fields in which we are bound to work, yet it 
is fundamental that we are able to tell whether 
we are getting proper results or not. Our 
success as city managers will of course depend 
upon that. We will probably not know much 
about the health and welfare department or 
the public safety department, but one thing 
we must know, and that is as to whether 
we are getting results or not. So we must 
know something of all the different activi- 
ties of a city government. 
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Now in closing this brief and rambling 
statement, I would hesitate to say what is 
the proper and probably the most valuable 
background for a city manager; that is as 
far as techincal qualifications are concerned. 
The most that can be said in summary would 
be repeating what I have just said that he 
should know enough about the various activ- 
ities for which he is responsible to know 
whether he is getting proper results or not. 

As to the subject at hand—training for the 
profession—I would not attempt to go further 
than I have already gone, with an educator 
and experienced city manager of the ability 
of Professor Reed sitting here. He is a man 
who is in a position to advise us more accu- 
rately upon what technical training we should 
have in order to meet those qualifications. 

I thank 


Chairman Ham: I think Mr, Ridley has 
sketched in very good shape what the general 
subject of the discussion should cover. That 
is, some of the qualifications in the divergence 
of activities that we have to deal with. 

Mr. Herrick, city manager of Albion, Mich., 
I think, has something in mind on this. 

Mr. Donald Herrick: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: Mr. Stutz asked me to help out in 
this discussion. I was somewhat afraid that 
any data or information I might have would 
be of little interest to you because of my in- 
experience, as I have only been in office a 
little over a year. 


you. 


However, in so far as actual training for 
the profession is concerned, I believe that ac- 
tual experience is one of the vital factors. 
A foundation consisting of an elementary and 
higher education, coupled with actual expe- 
rience in contact with the different depart- 
ments, I believe, is the making of a manager. 

In a city the size of Albion, which is slightly 
under 10,000 population, there is no group or 
organization that you could call the engi- 
neering department. It has fallen to my lot 
to establish meter rates there within the last 
year, as. heretofore water had been sold at 
the flat rate only. This may turn out to be 
fortunate or it may turn out to be unfortu- 
nate for myself. We are waiting the out- 
come with keen interest to see whether these 
rates are just or not. 

Again it fell to my task to design a con- 
crete bridge. It was my first attempt along 
this line. I certainly breathed a sigh of re- 
lief when they moved the forms to see that 
the bridge still stood up, but it did. 
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In the police department I was up against 
it, as my knowledge of law enforcement was 
practically nothing when I first came into 
office, but by working with the department, 
taking part in raids, making arrests, even 
riding a motorcycle and arresting speeders, 
it brought home to me facts concerning the 
ins and outs of law enforcement that I don’t 
believe I could have gained in any other way. 


TAKING THE SPEED COP’S JOB 

In reference to that riding of the motor- 
cycle, I might say that on this particular Sat- 
urday afternoon my traffic officer was ill so 
I thought this would be an opportune time 
to learn the ins and outs of law enforcement. 
I got on the machine and rode out to one of 
our highways and soon had one to my credit. 
Imagine my surprise the following morning 
when a long article appeared in the local pa- 
per to the effect that the citizens of Albion 
believed it was far beneath the dignity of a 
manager to assume the duties of a mere speed 
cop. That little act of mine created a near 
scandal, but they finally forgot and now. no- 
thing is said if the manager is compelled to 
make arrests, as is often the case, since our 
police force consists of four policemen and 
the manager. 


It falls to the lots of the manager in con 
junction with the chief of police to plan and 
execute all 
sold or 


raids on places 
supposed to be sold. Many exciting 
experiences have come to me in that line of 
work. I believe that is one way to learn law 
enforcement—by actual working with the men 
in their line of duty. 


where liquor is 


Of course in a city larger than Albion, it 
would be much difficult, I believe, to 
take part in the work of the different depart 
ments in 


more 


actual contact with them. In my 


town, however, the manager 
truck if he 


alarm 


rides the fire 
happens to be about 
That would 
impossible in a larger city. 
learned 


when an 
comes in. be practically 
I certainly have 
more about the fire department by 
riding out on a truck with them than I ever 


would in any other way. 


In the legal department I believe that the 
best way to learn a little more law and at 
least part of its intricacies is to write your 
I know I have had to write 
several, some of which were accepted and some 
of which were not. 


own ordinances. 


The purchasing agent’s office, the treasurer’s 
office, the clerk’s office should all be open to 
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the manager so he can take at least a little 
active part in each department. 

Last but not least is the experience he 
gains in with the public. I never 
knew or realized how difficult and yet how in- 
teresting it is to deal with the public at large. 
When I took office 
college. I thought might 
something to give to the world in general as 
possibly many of you men thought when first 
out of college, but after my first month in 
office I came to the that I 
about the most face of 
the globe, 


contact 


green, just out of 
possibly I 


I was 


have 


conclusion was 


useless being on the 


They say that one gets hardened to it, and 
I am certainly waiting that time in my career. 

In closing I would like to repeat that I be- 
lieve every manager should, whenever possible, 
enter into active participation in the work of 
each department, and in so doing he 
learn, and by learning will be just that much 


will 


more valuable to his community. 
I thank you. 


Chairman Ham: I think we have got a 


very vivid description of some of Mr. Her- 
rick’s activities and duties in a small town. 
I started out my first year in a town about 


the same size or a little less. 
have a 
ought to be able to tell us some of the 


Now we man who, as Mr. Ridley 
Says, 
training that a 


that 


have used Professor Reed enough around this 


technical qualifications and 


manager requires. I am not sure they 


convention. I have been trying to keep him 


busy. Professor Reed has had the experience, 
as you know, of a city manager, he has had 
the experience of teaching in at least two 


universities that I know of, he is now handling 


the research of the Bureau of Governmental 


Research in the Michigan, and 
is the gravitating point of all the live wire city 


of the state of Profes- 


University of 
managers Michigan. 
sor Reed. 

Professor Thomas H. Reed: Mr. Chairman, 
if the latter part of your introduction were 
all strictly true, you should not have empha- 
sized that “ought” so much in the first part. 
You said that I ought to be able to tell you 
something of this subject. 

Now the technical training of a man consists 
thing up very well indeed. There are a lot 
of personal qualifications among which per- 
haps the chief is executive capacity, rather 
an elusive thing. That is the one thing a 
manager can’t be without. He may get along 
without any of the other qualities but he must 
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have that. He may get along without any 
particular training but he must have execu- 
tive ability, but that is a personal thing and 
can only to a very limited extent be given a 
man by any formal training or even by ex- 
perience, Of course his self-confidence im- 
proves with experience and self-confidence is 
an element in executive success. 

Now the technical of a man consists na- 
turally of two parts—the formal education 
and the practical experience. As a matter 
of fact, it does not make a great deal of dif- 
ference, it seems to me, what the background 
of the city manager has been as far as ground- 
work of his former education is concerned. 
He ought to have presumably a liberal educa- 
tion; it would be desirable that he should have 
a liberal education. Of course there are some 
very excellent managers who have not had a 
university training of any kind, but in gen- 
eral I think if we were figuring on getting 
new city managers, training up city managers, 
we would assumé¢ that a university training 
was desirable for them. 

That may be an engineering training, it 
may be a training in the ordinary literary 
course of the university, in general education. 
It might conceivably be a training in medicine 
or in law or in almost any branch of knowl- 
edge. Almost every branch of knowledge is 
useful in the city manager business. Mr. 
Herrick reminded us of the fact that the city 
manager’s job is a ubiquitous one. He is 
obliged to be everywhere and mix in every 
thing, and he could conveniently be all kinds 
of a scholar and student, but of course that 
is practically impossible. 


CERTAIN PREPARATION NEEDED 

To my mind whatever the general back- 
ground of his training has been, whether he 
has been an engineer in college studying en- 
gineering, or whether he has studied law or 
medicine or taken the general literary course, 
graduated with an A. B. degree, it is desir- 
able that he should have at some time certain 
work which will point out his training toward 
the profession of municipal administration. 

If he is an engineer, he has had a very 
sound training in straight reasoning, in ac- 
curacy, thoroughness, all sorts of things 
which make the engineering course extremely 
valuable no matter whether a person is going 
to practice engineering or not, but he has had 
very little of the social and economic study. 

It is necessary in the first place to give a 
graduate of one of our engineering schools, 


if we are preparing him to be a manager, the 
objectives of city government. A man may 
be a very fine engineer, have a great deal of 
engineering experience and still be somewhat 
at a loss in a city manager’s position because 
he does not understand the general objectives 
of municipal enterprise. 

There should be given also certain supple- 
mentary training, perhaps an elementary 
course in accounting, some course in public 
health administration, work of that sort which 
will fill in some of the gaps which inevitably 
in our ordinary four-year engineering course 
are not given. 


THE TRAINING AT MICHIGAN 


On the other hand, if he is a literary grad- 
uate and is going to become a city manager 
it is quite important that he should get some 
knowledge of some of the engineering prob- 
lems of a city government which, after all, 
are perhaps, quantitatively considered, the 
most important problems with which he will 
have to deal. For that reason he should have 
some work in engineering. 

Of course that is somewhat difficult to give. 
You can’t take a man who has not had higher 
mathematics and constant practice in it and 
shove him into an engineering course and ex- 
pect him to do well in it, but at the University 
of Michigan our Civil Engineering Department 
has made certain concessions to us, They 
have reorganized a number of their descrip- 
tive senior courses in things like highway con- 
struction and municipal taxation and things 
of that sort, so that our men are permitted to 
take the work without working problems. 
That is, they take the course as a descriptive 
course and the courses are primarily descrip- 
tive coursese naturally. Our men are ex- 
cused who have come through the literary 
college from working the problems and at the 
same time they get the proper credit in the 
course. 

In that way we arrange to give the literary 
men a certain amount of engineering knowl- 
edge so that when they go to a city and they 
have to face the problem of the construction 
of a pavement they will know something about 
the construction of pavements; they will be 
able to know what they are talking about and 
what other people are talking about to them. 

Now that, to my mind, is the way in which 
we should point out the academic training of 
our men who may have had any conceivable 
kind of a background before they undertake 
that work. 
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At the University of Michigan we have a 
graduate year which is devoted to this sort 
of thing and we give a master’s degree in mu- 
nicipal administratin, after which we try to 
arrange for securing the practical experience 
of the candidate, because after all no amount 
of academic training ever trained anyone to 
do anything. Now I am a lawyer by profes- 
sion. I graduated from the Harvard Law 
School, and when I had finished the Harvard 
Law School, if someone the next day had of- 
fered me a case in the police court, I would 
not have known where the police court was; 
I would not have known how to draw the 
first paper that was necessary or where to 
file it or anything about it. I would have 
been just as ignorant as before I entered the 
law school. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


The same thing is true with an engineer 
when he gets out and, having had a course 
in bridge construction, tries to construct a 
concrete bridge. He has to learn then most 
of the subject by practical experience. We 
have got to have practical experience. In our 
course we require three months of practical 
experience before they get the master’s degree. 
Of course three months is a very limited prac- 
tical experience and necessarily does not qual- 
ify a man for a very responsible position. 

Now if we are going to get the practical 
experience for our graduates, the people who 
have received the proper kind of academic 
training for the managing profession, we have 
got somehow or other to arrange to get them 
an opportunity to get that 
ence. 

Mr. 
he just graduated from the engineering college 
directly and without taking this work. He 
has been getting his practical experience, as 
he explained to you, by becoming the city 
manager of a small city. So far as I have 
been able to learn, he is doing it very well in- 
deed, but there is a certain risk about that. 
As he himself says, he didn’t know very much 
about how to draft an ordinance, let us say, 
and to set a person drafting an ordinance or 
a by-law, Mr. Gibbon, who has had no expe- 
perience in drafting ordinances and by-laws 
and knows nothing about taking a 
certain amount of risk for the community. 

There is no place in the world where there 
is a better opportunity to learn all there is 
to know about the city managerial game than 
in the small city, because there the city man- 


practical experi- 


Herrick is not one of our graduates; 


law is 
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ager comes in direct contact with every form 
of municipal work, He has to ride the fire 
truck and he has to arrest violators of the 
Volstead act and he has to do this, that and 
the other thing of a direct nature, but he does 
it unsupervised and undirected, and if he 
makes a mistake the community has to pay 
for it. 

I don’t believe Mr. Herrick has been making 
any mistakes, because he seems to be a very 
sensible and practical young man who feels 
his way as he goes, but the ideal place for a 
person to secure practical experience is as a 
member of a larger organization where he 
has some kindly city manager like Mr. Ridley 
watching over him and calling his attention 
to the things that he does not understand and 
giving him what, after all, must be the larger 
part of his education. 

Now my especial plea is this (I made this 
plea at Washington last year and I am reiter- 
ating it and I am going to keep on coming 
to these conventions and reiterating it until 
I have worn a hole in the shell of the city 
managers sufficiently deep to get this idea 
through) that we must make places in our 
larger organizations for young men in train- 
ing, young men who come from our univer- 
sities with an academic training sufficient for 
the city manager game, but without the prac- 
tical experience. 


TRAINING YOUNG MEN 
Take them in at $100 or $125 a month- just 
enough to enable them to live; that is prac- 
tically all they are entitled to at that stage 
of the same—and put them not necessarily in 
the positions of assistant City Managers. 


That is a pretty responsible position of assist- 
That 


sible position and a very dignified title and it 


ant City Managers. is a pretty respon- 
puts a man above other men in the organize- 
tion who had feel 
that they are entitled consideration 
Put them in almost anywhere, in almost any 
department, but with the idea that their work 


have more experience and 


to more 


is to be watched and when there is an oppor- 


tunity to give them a_ chance to learn the 
business, give it to them. 
You find that that is 


quently in business 


will done very fre- 


enterprises. I have a 
friend who is the Marager of a great varnish 
factory in Detroit, one of the largest in the 
His son is probably to succeed to the 
management of that His 
just graduated from college. This man has 
introduced that son at the bottom of the lad- 


word. 


business. son has 
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der. He is down in the room where they melt 
up the products that go into the varnish and 
doing the roughest kind of work down there 
along with the rest of the men. He has not 
been stuck in over anybody’s head and given 
a desk and a good, soft white collar job; he 
has been put into learn the business from the 
ground up. 

I think you can introduce young men into 
the manager profession by beginning them 
low down in your municipal organization. 
There is no real obstacles to taking a good, 
bright college graduate into almost any or- 
ganization if you don’t have to pay him more 
than $100 or $125 a month for the first year 
while he is getting his training. Then he will 
leave you or he will move up in your organi- 
zation as circumstances seem to call for. 


We need on the part of the Managers in the 
training of Managers cooperation in securing 
practical experience for those who are going 
to hold ultimately the responsible positions 
We cannot in the universities give them any- 
thing except a little technical and formal ed- 
ucation. The real knowledge, the vital know- 
ledge has to come from experience, and that 
experience ought to come to them under the 
supervision of a competent superior, rather 
than by taking the young man out to the end 
of the dock and kicking him off into the lake 
of practical experience where he_ sinks and 
swims and pulls others down with him in ac- 
cordance with such fate as the gods may have 


in store, 


Of course there is no doubt but what that 
forms a valuable experience, but by and larg- 
through the years it is an expensive way 

r young men that kind of experience. 


viving 
Chairman Ham: 


add t 


Any one else 
that discussion? 

Mr. Pilcher: There is one thing I would 
like to say in reference to a City Manager do- 
ing some of the things Mr. Herrick referred 

particularly in reference to police work 
I will tell y 
about that in a 
Florida. 


vice was 


anything to 


uu what a city attorney told me 
on the East coast of 
The way I happened to get the ad- 
that I wanted a permit to carry a 
thought the pecui- 
was a general strike on the rail- 
I talked to 
the city attorney about whether I had a right 


to carry a 


town 


pistol. I conditions 


iar, there 


were 


road and ours was a shop town. 


pistol or not and called his atten- 
tion to the fact that as City Manager I had 
the right appoint 


policemen, probably ! 
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had the right to exercise the duties of a po- 


liceman or to give myself an appointment if [ 
needed it. 


THE CITY MANAGER POLICEMAN 


His information was not what I expected. 
He reminded me that the City Manager’s po- 
sition was an administrative position, tha- 
the City Manager had no police authority, 
that he had a right to require the Police De- 
partment to operate right but he had no right 
to do police work. He advised against any 
such thing and advised against my carrying a 
pistol. He certainly advised against getting 
a permit to have one. He said it would be a 
bad advertisement to have it known that the 
City Manager was carrying a gun of any sort. 

Then he told me why he gave me that ad- 
vice. He said his firm had been called upon 
to defend the city of Sanford, Florida in a 
case where a liquor still was raided. The 
Chief of Police happened to be short of men 
and the City Manager had good nerve so he 
went along. Some one was shot in making 
the arrest, and this attorney said that it ad- 
ded greatly to their troubles in winning the 
case because of the fact that the City Man- 
ager was involved in it. If the City Manager 
had kept out that problem would have been 
very simple. The reason was that the City 
Manager was not a policeman and had <9 
right to be a policeman. His business was tuo 
manage the operations of the Police Depart- 
ment through the Chief of Police. 

The temptation in a small towrl is to mix in 
those things, but personally I don’t do any 
police work, I don’t ride any fire trucks, 1 
don’t think it is a wise thing to do. I coufine 
all of my efforts to keeping the Departmentz 
working as well as possible and getting tle 
results as well as I can. I have been in three 
very small towns. I am in a very small one 
still and I have these same probems. 

I think it thoroughly demoralizes the men 
in the Fire Department even for, one of tne 
City Commissioners to climb on the fire truck 
when it goes out. I have seen that done. It 
crowds off some good member of the Fire De- 
partment who would do good work because he 
is trained for it. 


Mr. Michigan,): We 
have a charter in which we have provided the 
position of an Assistant City Manager. I 
think that Professor Reed, who had a great 
deal to do with the writing of that charte-, 
pet that in there for his own benefit along the 


Harris (Escanata, 
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lines of his talk. When I first read it I had 
a little doubt as to the advisability of this. 
However, after having tried it out for two 
years I want to heartily recommend it to every 
City Manager as a real, practical help. It 
has worked out to the great advantage, at 
least, of the City Manager. 


THE ASSISTANT CITY MANAGER 

I will tell you, if I can, in a practical way 
just how it does work out. I think that a'l 
of you City Managers will agree with me. I‘ 
not only provides an opportunity for the edu- 
cating of a young fellow coming on but it 
provides the City Manager as_ well with a 
goat. You all realize that you have a lot of 
little nasty jobs you want done. For instance, 
there is a very prominent citizen who, we will 
say, has not paid his personal taxes. You 
want to get them in. You decide you waat 
that money in a week or ten days. You call 
the Assistant City Manager and say, “Go out 
and tell this fellow he has to pay his taxes to- 
morrow. Be real rough with him.” The very 
prominent citizen comes into the office and 
you grant him a week or ten days and place 
yourself in a nice position, 

The City time be- 
comes the most unpopular man in town [t 
does provide wonderful training for him! On 
the other hand, it places the City Manager in 
a position where he can retain his friends and 
popularity. 

I am an engineer and was brought up in 
the public utility field. I have found my 
greatest help in an ability to analyze reports 
and secure the right type of report. For 
that reason I feel that a City Manager’s 
training should have to a great extent work 
of that kind or along those lines, an ability 
to assemble figures so that they mean some- 
thing and tell their own story. 

Mr. H. F. Traxler (Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin) I want to say something especially on 
the small town proposition. I don’t believe 
that anyvbodw has given or has concocted a 
formula by which we can take these men and 
put them in a university and turn them out as 
Managers. We have all agreed here—Profes- 
sor Reed, Mr. Ridley and Mr. Herrick—tha 
experience is what makes the Manager. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Herrick has the proper and 
right idea. I spent a good number of years 
in one community, a smaller town than his, in 
which I performed all the functions that Mr. 
Herrick mentions and also the additional one 
of sexton of the cemetery. 


Assistant Manager in 
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You don’t have to lose your dignity. You 
can do your work and you can also have an 
assistant. While you may call him the Street 
Commissioner or he may be the fellow 
drives the fire truck at odd times or he just 
may be somebody you have got in your or 
ganization that you can make the goat, ex- 
actly as Mr. Harris has done, without giv. ag 
him the title of Assistant City Manager. 

However, after all is said and done, when 


who 


you get all through, that is the way this 
movement has been created and it has been 
successful so far. We have made our Man- 


agers by not getting trained men and putting 
them into these jobs but we have’ shoved 
young fellows into these positions and they 


have come out without harming the town 
seriously, impairing its finances, but rather 
they have been doing a real, constructive 


work and also doing a constructive work fot 
the city manager profession, 

With references to training and whether it 
should be technical or literary, that is a tough 
The way I look at it, it all de- 


pends upon the community that you are .n 


one to solve. 


Communities differ one from the other. Mr. 
Otis, sitting in the corner, is a great believer 
in the social side of his work, his Health De- 
partment, etc. It is a question then whether 
make 


we can more money for that town, 
whether we can make it a better town by 
stressing the public improvement side. 

True, on the public improvement side we 


spend most of the money and it is on that side 
that we can get before the public with a re- 
duced tax rate, and it is on that side we can 
tell them that this 
community actual cash dividends, but are w: 


city management pays 


doing the community a real good or are we 
not ? 


MANAGER SHOULD BE 

So I say it is hard to tell whether a 
should be a technical man or whether’ he 
should be a literary man, but he should ve an 
executive. I agree with you in that. 

Chairman Ham: Is there anyone else? 

Mr. Otis:.. Since my name has been taken 
not entirely in vain perhaps, I would like to 
word. 


AN EXECUTIVE 


man 


say a 

I have been thoroughly interested in this 
subject of training both from a personal 
standpoint and from the standpoint of seeing 
other fellows get into the game. I believe I 
have had the distinction of helping at least 50 
young men become City Managers by 
process or another. Within the past 


one 
twelve 


— Ul OS 
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months I have lost two of my good men as 
City Managers to other cities. I have three 
others in my organization who are qualified 
now to become City Managers and two of 
them have turned down very attractive posi- 
tions as City Managers. 

I believe that all of us should keep in mind 
the fact that one of our big duties to the pro- 
fession is to help the fellows under us qualify 
for the position of Manager, and one of my 
proteges who just left the room, Hunter Mc- 
Gee, has demonstrated that a man _ without 
technical training from a university stand- 
point or without any great amount of college 
work can become a very successful Manager. 
I do not believe that there is a small town the 
size of the one that he now serves that can 
show a record in any twelve months that will 
touch the one that he has made down in Beau- 
fort, South Carolina. I say it because I know, 
having served there some two years and a 
half. He has done more in twelve months 
than I did in the entire time I was there, 
along more lines. He has done some wonder- 
ful things. 

He has paved most of the streets at a very 
low cost, built sidewalks, and is going after 
sewers. More than that he has built a great 
big playground and got the merchants to do 
nate the equipment, in the amount of some 
$500, and each merchant made a speech of 
presentation. It is one of the most success- 
ful things! 


HANDLES ALL PROBLEMS 

He has handled the sanitary problem, the 
delinquent problem. He has gone after every 
sort of municipal activity, although his job 
with me was about fifth assistant in the en- 
gineering department, but I made it a point 
to give him practice in other lines. We put 
him on the serving of notices and on voliec- 
tions and a whole lot of jobs that do not or 
dinarily come in the Engineering Department, 
I did it to give him the background for some 
such job as he is now filling. 

So I think we must keep in mind one of our 
big jobs is to create not the men themselves 
but give them the background for the manag- 
erial field. There is nothing finer, of course, 
than the training that the man can get under 
our friend Reed, Upson and the other men a‘ 
the University of Michigan or the New York 
School which now is branching out and co- 
operating with the million dollar endowment 
proposition at Syracuse which probably has 
been mentioned here. I feel that we have an 


opportunity there of getting some excellent 
service at very little expense to ourselves, by 
taking on these trained young men and work- 
ing them and working with them. 

Chairman Ham: We have the Mayors of 
two cities of about the same sizes here. Each 
one of them has had the job of picking a 
City Manager. I wonder if they could add 
any thing to the discussion in saying what 
they look for as qualifications. I see the 
Mayor of Dubuque sitting back there. We 
would like to hear from him. 

Mayor Alderson (Dubuque): The choosing 
of a manager is a very important thing. Of 
course the subject under consideration is a 
thing that appeals to the man or the men who 
are choosing a manager. I think I had more 
to do with the choosing of the Manager at 
Dubuque than anybody else, because I had 
kept in close contact with the Managers from 
the time the plan began. I had not met any 
of the Managers personally but I was able 
to meet some of them at the first meeting I 
attended. I knew what they had been think- 
ing about and what they had been doing. 

There were four or five things that occur- 
red to me. The first thing that came to my 
mind was honesty and integrity. I would not 
give a cent for a Manager, no matter what 
his qualifications were, if he was not an hon- 
est man. I would not care anything about a 
man if he was not industrious. I would not 
want him. I surely would not want him if 
he hadn’t been properly trained in some way. 
The more intellectual training he can get in 
any line the better he will be. I should not 
care anything about a Manager unless he had 
had some practical experience. Fifth I would 
want him to be a successful man. 

I think I was very fortunate in choosing 
the Manager we have in getting that com- 
bination. 

I think that an engineering training has 
some advantages, especially in the smaller 
town. I don’t think it is necessary in a larger 
place, but a man must have executive ability 
and the ability to choose his assistants. (Ap- 
plause). 

Chairman Ham: I supose a man might 
be playing with dynamite to call on his own 
Mayor to set up the qualifications for a Man- 
ager, but I would like to have you folks hear 
Mayor Kimball of Pontiac. 

Mayor Kimball (Pontiac): Mr. Chairman, 
we don’t always agree but we differ like 
gentlemen. 

This is a very important question, a very 


ee 


od 
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interesting one, a vital question to my mind. engineer is your best man.” I would say that 
As some one else said, we are pioneering, and again, but those fellows didn’t realize how 


the opportunity for the City Managers today much I meant by “other things being 
to shape things for the future is a tremendous [ am sure. 
one and an important one I hope you won’ If | were to make a specification for a 
forget that. Wise procedure, wis melu Manager it would be a very long one. He 
ions on your part mean much to this countr needs to be almost a supermar H vork is 
\ few years ago the Carnegie Institut affected by the public interest, w h ad 
New York sent out to the engineers the tremendously to its importance, treme! isly 
country a questionnaire The matter under to his duties and draws on h ability to a 
discussion was the qualifications -and aining very large degree. He should hav 
for engineers. I filled out one of those qu terest of all the departments at heart 
tionnaires. These questions were to be handled It would be natural for every man, | 
consecutively as to their importance I had t, (it would be for me) to stress th r that 
no doubt in my own mind, yet I hesitated a that comes without asking, that goes without 
bit as to what I should put first. I finally saying, but there is no department which 


wrote “character.” Quite a iong tim afte hould 


lack its share of attention on | rt 
when the returns came in I is rather pleased Some will stress one thing and som« the 
to find that about 90 per cent of the engi naturally unless they guard themsel ist 
neers of the country had put cnaract at tl tnere., 
head of the list. There is one dif ilty tnat every n must 
No man is any good without chara . meet. I have found it, I am re 
I wrote down here when you | 1 it 
of this subject these three things el . e diffic y of seeing things ti ‘4 


temperament, training I added to ti ing reiation, seeing thing 


this—self-training. Every man has two ed vho can do that 

cations. 0 he vet il usu: ul ? u ful mal \ r tr 4 y ‘ I 

the school, the university eco! give made sound? Have I 

himself The first lasts a f tir t fact and that tn elg 

ond is lifelong. l tactol : 
ry) + 


learned what 
experience It ha peen ; bh] tii I it i 


in many wai 


Pa . ‘ 7 on 


W he tne ecreta ] \ l 


request me prey } é 
subject, he asked me t beat 

fact that thes | ! 
being give I ’ t 
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entails, than the collection and disposal of The Collection and Haul 

city wastes, particularly the disposal. The collection of garbage and trash in va- 
As far as can be seen at the present tim rious cities may be made by the city with its 

America. the subject is one fr m which wn organization or by letting this work by 

‘t should not be bond to produce discussion. Contract. Local conditions usually determine 

Methods f collection are changing rapidly, which System is the best for the particular 
me cities are in the proces sof adopting the city or municipality although the majority 

; ae r and trailer system. while others eem to be more favorably inclined to the 

prefer to adhere to the 5 saoenss, Maattiiai vehicle, Collection being made by the city. 

Methods of disposal vary in many cities. Som« Actual methods of collection in use at the 
ties are successfully disposing of garbage Present time are: (1) collection by horse- 


and refuse by what is known as the sanitary 4?awn vehicles; (2) collection by tractor and 
fill method. Others feed to hogs, others have trailer; (3) collection by motor trucks. 

The method of collection which may be in 
use is decided mainly by amount of garbage 
refuse to be disposed of, the length of haul, 
methods of final disposal, and the costs of 


reduction plants, others incinerators. One 
city may be successfully using one particulat 
method, while the same method may have 


a failure in another city. 


” —— : each method under local conditions. 
The writer of the opinion that the gar - 
: 7 ; In a recent survey made by the City Man- 
t and refuse problem of any town or city ; , ’ 4 : 
a ae a . agers’ Association of 100 city manager cities, 
must be carefully studied. All facts and fig : ‘ 
, ; eae “ae 2 places reported using motor trucks, pre- 
hand, the amount of funds availabl a “air a - 
se a ae ; ’ umedly this also including trailers, and 43 re- 
cai conditions, etc., must e take .~ wn 
4 : ported using horse-drawn vehicles. The haul 
yunt and one or possibly two method ' 
; ; oi eraged about three miles. 
disposal may then be decided upon lhe dass 
. In this same survey the costs of collection 
1 n n t b » different eacl m or ‘ - 
, varied from 35 cents to $5.80 per ton, but 
ty tl here is set of rt te ? 
: ns whether these figures were applied to truck 
vv} h mav be fol ‘ ‘ . , 
. llection or horse-drawn collection was not 
Householder’s Duties tated. The populations of the various cities 
taking « 2” , eporting was not given. The frequency of 
é rmulatio pt llection appeared to be in most cases twice 
ir 
by vs requiring the hou ~~ 
} to ] e for collection the household Cost of Collection 
rdage, tin cans, ashes, ru The cost of lection in Chatham, Ont., 
er form. ine method tl hich has a population of about 14,500 and 
required to 1 Ww ot coul ects all wastes from the householder once 
ne I met! eel ind the business plac S twict and 
| ( re | ho é eT T « | 1) ; | } kl by i f 
i i, | pro] ymetim hree times weekly, by means of 
f ge re S i ! lraw vehicles under a contract, is 
T ‘ 
ne $1.50 per ton for collection and haul to 
t lor the nerat ipproximately one and a 
} tad , , i 
I ed a ha mil This service also includes dis- 
; t lisposa posing of clinker and ashes on a dump pro- 
municipa n be ded by thi ty and is well done. 
nportance of observing The collect method using tractor and 
! n tl ailer vr larger ties where he haul is 
eventin gtl fly lisance | ng is a neat system and is a saving appa- 
the first step in getting rid rently where it is being used over the cost of 
d trash has been mads the horse-drawn wagon. The railer i ) 
, knov f one part ase nstructed that it may be hauled by teams 
vere placed on the iring the actual hou collection similarly 
th instructions t udvise th to a wagon. When loaded, the trailers are 
household of tl method of | ng out taken to a central marshaling yard where 
household waste Kitchen card e) n empty trailer immediately is connected and 
ited. results noticed In a the loaded trailer is made up into a train of 
ed ectior wert vell ehicles and hauled by truck r tractor to 


he p swt of disposa F an , et figures 
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given in the “American City Magazine,” Mil- 
waukee saved over $200,000 in one year over 
the old system. Winnipeg reduced its 
from $4.03 per ton to $1.70 per ton. 

Information as to cost of operating small 
dump tracks for collection purposes appears 
to be meagre and more information on this 
subject and how it is handled would be ap- 
preciately by everybody interested. 

In comparing cost data it should be re- 
membered that some cities make a charge for 
collection. With the majority, however, the 
cost is included in the general tax rate. Also 
in many places all the house garbage and 
refuse is not collected by the city. 


cost 


The Disposal of Garbage 
The final disposal of garbage and rubbish 
and other city wastes in a satisfactory man- 
ner—that 
sance, is 





is, economically and without nui- 
largely a local problem. Street 
refuse and ashes are usually taken to dump- 
ing grounds while garbage and rubbish may 
be disposed of by dumping also or by 
feeding, reduction or 


hog 
incineration. Combina- 
tions of methods exist in a great many places. 
The method of disposal has always been a 
problem and still is a problem in a great 
many Considerable public 
money have been expended in plants of some 
kind or other which 
and operation stopped after a few years or 
even before being placed in operation. The 
garbage question always makes a fine political 
football and apparently, in many casts, the 
hands of our cities’ engineering departments 
have been tied. Effective solving of various 
garbage disposal problems requires the close 
study of engineers trained in this subject and 
the solid backing of the elected representa- 
tives of the people in carrying out the solu- 
tions decided upon. If this is not the 
nine times out of ten the will not 
work properly. Continuity of civic adminis- 
tration will do much to prevent the scrapping 
of plants or methods for purely political rea- 
sons and the various managerial administra- 
tions and improved city governments have a 
splendid opportunity of demonstrating what 
may be done. An abbreviated description of 
the various methods of disposal in operation 
in the United States and Canada may be in- 
teresting and is outlined here. 


cities. sums. of 


have been closed down 


case, 


solution 


Dumping or Sanitary Fill Method 
Dumping is used by many cities but very 
often is the cause of extended litigation on 
the grounds of nuisance. In some cities where 
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local conditions are more favorable, disposal 
by dumping is carried on very successfully. 
The sanitary fill method has taken on an as- 
pect of importance lately because of the 
action of the city of Seattle in discontinuing 
the use of destructor plants and successfully 
dumping garbage, ashes, and other refuse on 
low land without causing any nuisance. The 
cost of disposal in Seattle exclusive of col- 
lection and haul is apparently only 30 cents 
per ton or less than one-third the forme: st 
by using incineration. Hotel and 
garbage is taken by contractors for hog feed- 
ing. 
and 


restaurant 


As far as can be learned the garbage 


refuse is covered wit hearth covering 2 
or 3 inches deep and the low lying ground 


built up by successive 
garbage. 


layers of earth and 
This method is being used in England quite 
succeccfully but nine inches of earth covering 
is insisted upon 
about 10 per 
wastes. 


even though there only 


cent wet garbage in English 

Where dumping grounds are available and 
very little objection 
method may 
valuable land sometimes reclaimed although 
the establishment of this system is depend 
on purely local conditions. 


raised, the sanitary fill 


be carried on successfully and 


Hog Feeding Method 
Hog feeding as a method of disposing of 


garbage is in use in quite a few of our large 
American cities. The writer has no inf 


rma- 
tion regarding any Canadian city 


using this 
system. The great difficulty in applying this 


method is securing a site. 


onl ytakes care of 


Also hog-feeding 
about 50 per cent of the 
garbage and other methods must also be used 
to dispose of 


gar- 


hog manure, the uneaten 
Most hog feeding dis- 
posal methods are carried out by contract, the 


bage and the refuse. 


owners of the hog ranches usually paying the 
municipality a stated price 
fresh garbage delivered at the hog farm. 

Thirty-two of a 
cities reporting in the recent 


per ton for the 


hundred city manager 
survey carried 
out by the association stated they were dis- 
posing of garbage by hog-feeding. 

The price paid to the city of Buffalo was 
50 cents per ton of fresh garbage and that 
paid to Los Angeles was 60 cents per ton 
delivered. The city of Buffalo afterwards 
took over the hog farm and operated with the 
city’s organization. Other methods of disposal 
are being investigated in that city. 

Sacremento is a where hog 


case feeding 
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has replaced incineration and the result will 
be watched with interest. 


Disposal by Reduction 

Disposal of garbage by reduction has al- 
ways interested civic governments because of 
the claims that this method has often resulted 
in being a money maker for the municipality. 
It can only be applied successfully in larger 
cities where there will be enough garbage to 
make the installation of a reduction 
worth while. 

The method 


plant 


aims at the extraction of 


grease and takage which has a_ variable 
market value. 

The control of odors is difficult and con- 
sequently most reduction plants have been 


forced to the outside of the city and in a few 
cases at a 
city. 


considerable distance from the 
Lately new processes have been quite 
successful indestroying odors and some plants 
are being operated at the 
built up city districts. 

Difficulty in financing these plants has been 
the cause of trouble in many cases where the 
plants have been operated by contractors and 
resulted in some instances in the city taking 
over the plant and operating it. The 
understands that Cleveland, the largest of 
city manager cities is successfully operating 
a reduction plant at a profit. 


present time in 


writer 


The operating cost of such plants varies 
from $2.30 per ton to $6 per ton and the in- 
come per ton may be anywhere from $3 to 
$5, depending on conditions. 


Incineration 
This is the method most commonly used in 


Disposal by 


our Canadian cities and the majority of plant 
are apparently being operated economically. 
The writer has not heard of any stories of 
the high cost of incineration where these 


plants are being operated in Canada, although 
some American cities appear to have had 
difficulty and plants have been closed up and 
other methods adopted for disposal. 

Where disposal by incineration can be suc- 
cessfully operated it appears to have many 
advantages especially to the 
and refuse of 


smaller cities. 
the city except 
ashes and non-combustible matter can be put 
through the incinerator. The refuse not taken 
care of by the plant can be disposed of by 
dumping without causing any nuisance. This 
simplifies disposal especially when the plant 
itself can be operated without creating any 
annoyance 


The 


All garbage 


to anyone. 


first step in economical operation of 
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the plant is the proper arranging by the 
householder of the materials put out for col- 
lection. Garbage is usually required to be 
drained and wrapped and placed out in a cov- 
ered receptacle. Ashes and non-combustible 
matter being collected separately are placed 
in separate containers. Tin cans of the canned 
vegetable variety are usually placed with the 
wrapped garbage and go through the plant 
for purposes of sterilization. 


Incineration at Chatham 

The city of Chatham after due study of 
local conditions constructed an incinerator in 
the fall of 1922, and since being placed in 
operation the plant and method of disposal 
appear to have been successful. The plant 
is small having a capacity of 20 tons of mixed 
garbage and refuse in 10 hours. About 3000 
tons of garbage and refuse are destroyed per 
annum. No capacity for storage is provided, 
the garbage being discharged from wagon to 
furnaces. For a particularly wet garbage, a 
fuel oil plant is kept standing-by, although its 
use is only confined to a few weeks during 
winter weather and the natural fuel collected 
with the garbage is sufficient to consume it 
without nuisance, and turn out a good clean 
clinker. Everything goes through the plant 
except ashes and night soil, These ashes with 
the tin cans and clinkers from the incinerator 
are disposed of on a dump or in low lying 
ground. The cost of the plant without site 
was $30,184 and takes care of a population of 
14,500 with ability to look after an increase 
for many years. 


Cost of Operation 


The cost of operation per ton of mixed 
garbage and refuse is as follows: 
Labor 40c 
Fuel Oil (part time only) Te 
Electric power 5e 
Lubrication, maintenance le 
Supervision, office, etc. 2e 


55¢ per ton 
Carrying charges 10 year bond issue, $1.43 
per ton, 1923. 


Total operating cost 


Incinerator plants are also being success- 
fully operated in the following Canadian 
cities: Toronto, Outremont, Westmount, 
Sarnia, Stratford, Peterborough, Windsor and 
Kitchener. The cost per ton of operation 
varies from 30c to $1.50 exclusive of carrying 
charges depending on the plant and the 
amount refuse disposed of. 


of garbage and 
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The plant at Toronto, a city of approximately 
600,000 population is interesting and is well 
worth a visit. 
type and which is also successful is at Out- 
remont near Montreal. 

English Methods of Disposal 
(a) Destruction by Probably the 
most common method of disposal in England 
is. by burning in high temperature destructors 
In most cases all refuse and garbage includ 


Burning. 


ing ashes is put through the plant. 

(b) Pulverizing. This is a method 
where the garbage is pulverized and pressed 
and sold as fertilizer. 


newer 


(c) Screening and sorting for saleable ma- 
terials. This method is used in connection with 
a destructor plant and is lately being put into 
operation in several large English cities. 


Maintenance of 
Mr. E. 


Mr. Chairman: The question which we have 
for discussion—The Maintenance of Macadam 
Streets—automatically divides itself into two 
part. There are the two much used types of 


macadams, water-bound and bituminous. 


WATER-BOUND MACADAM 
The water-bound macadams are very little 
used they will not withstand the 
heavy, high-speed traffic which we now have 
on all our streets. They are dusty and must 
be treated with some form of dust preventa- 
The high cost of maintenance plus the 
cost of the dust preventative makes the water- 

bound macadam really expensive. 


because 


tive. 


If water is allowed to stand on a macadam 
street the surface will soften to such an ex- 
tent that it will wear out very rapidly. In 
the spring when the frost is coming out of the 
ground, the surface will also be soft and wear 


rapidly. The grinding action of automobile 
wheels forms dust which is blown away in 
dry weather. This leaves the stone in the 


top course exposed. The action of traffic will 
then displace the stone surfacing, and “ravel- 
ing” results. Automobile traffic will caus 
ruts and pot holes to be formed by concentrat- 
ing the wear in tracks. 

The maintenance must be started almost im- 
mediately after the construction work has been 
completed. Under the heavy traffic which 
most of our cities now have ravels very quickly 
when the upper layer of stone is exposed. It 
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Another incinerator of a newer 


M. Knox, City Ma Mtg 
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The character of English refuse is very 
much different from that collected ities 
Canada and the United States, and _ this 
should be taken into acount in formulating 


methods on this continent. 


Conclusion 


In summing up it should be 


there is a need of some definite ystem of 
comparing costs and the details to which 
these costs apply. At the present tim 


hear of unit costs being given but are unable 


to differentiate clearly, between various meth- 


ods. There seems to be a need for more in- 


formation and ci\ administrators can be 


greatly benefited by the interchange of data 


and costs and the publication of the experi- 
ences of various cities, es pec ally in Canada 
and the United State 


Macadam Streets 


, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


| 


is very necessary to keep the side ditches clea! 


and the surface in as perfect shape as pos ible 


The loose 


screenings 


to aid in shedding the water. 
should be off the 
replaced as it wears off. 
they 
solid 


stones 

o1 sand 
When the 
should be 


taken 
should be 
pot holes get fairly larg 
out down to the 
then filled with stone. 


cleaned materials and 
This maintenance must 
be carried on constantly in order to keep the 


street in good condition. 


BITUMINOUS 
Macadam streets a 


MACADAM 

re much more satisfactory 
if they are treated with some form of bitumi- 
We 


plar to 


nous found it a 


build a 


material. have very 


satisfactory water-bound 
macadam street and leave it as such for about 


then 


and 


a year apply the bituminous ma- 
terial. In this manner time is given for the 
weak spots to develop and to be corrected. 


Therefore, it is possible to repair a large per- 
centage of the places which are found to give 
trouble before the hinder is put on. The bi- 
tuminous macadams are not dusty and with- 
stand the heavy motor traffic much more satis- 
factorily than water-bound macadam. 

Before the bituminous surface is put on the 
macalam street should be very carefully pre- 
pared by filling up all the pot holes, ruts or 
other The surface should be 
thoroughly cleaned by brushing and scraping 
so that the surface of the 
When the application is 


depressions. 


stone will be ex- 


posed. made the 
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street should be closed to traffic until it has 
had time to set up, usually about 48 hours 
being required for this. The surface should 


be dry and much better results will be ob- 


tained when the atmospheric temperature is 
above 55° F because the material does not 
cool off too rapidly. 


There are several types of bituminous ma- 


terials which will give satisfaction as a binder 
if properly applied. We feel that a coal gas 
tar, however, is the satisfactory. The 
method cf applying the tar is by the use of a 
penetration 


best 


machine because it is more cer- 


tain that the material will be more evenly dis- 


tributed. Usually about 48 hours is required 


for the material to set up. We have found 
thet it is necessary to use about 1-3 gallon 
per square yard for this treatment. 


When a coal gas tar is used, it is necessary 
to cover it with screened stone chips or other 
similar material. Course sand or gravel may 
The 
cover material should not be smalled than 3-8 


be used equally as well fer this purpose. 
inch or larger than % inch in its longest di- 
Just enough of the stone screenings 
used 


mension. 
to cover the bituminous ma- 
terials, about 15 pounds per square yard being 
usually required. This coat is improved by 
rolling but this is not absolutely necessary 
The maintenance 


should be 


of bituminous macadam 
streets should he carried on continuously. The 
pot holes and depressions should be filled in 
just as practiial after they occur. 
Tarvia KP or some similar material has been 
found very satisfactory for the patching work. 
This material is handled cold and very satis- 
factoryresults may be obtained by 
tramping the patch by hand. 


soon as 


merely 


Under heavy traffic it is necessary to renew 
the material about 
The same care should be taken in preparing 
the street surface in this treatment as in the 
original treatment. In this application about 
1, gallon per square yard is usually sufficient. 


bituminous once a year. 


The life of any macadam street depends en- 
tirely upon the amount of traffic which it ha 
to accomodate. The yearly cost of mainten- 
ance varies from 4 to 10 cents per square yard, 
being directly proportional to the amount of 
The secret to success in maintaining 
any macadam street is in continually repairing 


traffic. 


the pot holes and other depressions just as 
they are formed. We have found this policy 
is not only more economical but also more 


satisfactory to our citizens who are using the 
streets daily. 
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Maintenance of Macadam Streets 
FE. C. GARVIN, City Manager, Fernandnia, Fla. 

The Special Committee on Materials for 
Road Construction, Am., Soc. C. E. defines 
macadam as “A road crust composed of stone 
or a similar material broken into irregular 
angular fragments compacted together so as 
to be interlocked and mechanically bound to 
the utmost possible extent.” 

The expression “Or similar material’ is the 
saving clause in this definition which may per- 
mit shell streets to be classed as macadam. 

Shell is a small word covering many classes 
of material which differ widely in their suit- 
ability for street construction. Oyster shell, 
which is a by-product of the oyster canning 
factory, is the best material of its kind and 
also the most costly. Clamshell deposits are 
found on the banks and shores of the inland 
water ways. The great bulk of the shell used 
today for road purposes is obtained by dredg- 
ing from shell reefs which contain oyster, 
clam, coquina and other shell in a broken up 
and decayed condition. The shell obatined in 
this manner contains considerable foreign mat- 
ter such as sand, mud, etc. The quality thus 
varies in different reefs and even in different 
parts of the same reef. A certain amount of 
this foreign material, say up to about 20%, 
seems to be more of an advantage than a detri- 
ment. 

The shell streets of Fernandina and vicinity 
were apparently built by eminently practical 
men. Traffic on even an unimproved street 
obviously grows heavier as the abutting prop- 
erty is improved and occupied. When the 
original forest carpet is broken through, deep 
ruts are formed from which it is difficult to 
turn out for passing vehicles and into which 
the rain water collects forming streams and 
ponds of considerable permanence where 
underlaid by hardpan. When a street reached 
this stage of its history it was but natural 
for a delegation of abutting tax payers to 
inquire of the city officials if a modest sum 
could not be abstracted from the general tax 
fund of the city for a reasonable measure of 
relief. The cheapest way to make everybody 
happy was to dig shallow ditches along each 
side of the street, throw the spoil towards 
the center and cover the traveled way with a 
few inches of shell which was quickly com- 
pacted hy traffic. Unquestionably this was 
a great improvement over the former sand or 
hoggy conditions. 

As time went on the low places and soft 
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spots were filled with more shell which traf- 
fic cemented after a fashion until at last the 
final finished product was a street built up 
from a few inches to a few feet above the 
abutting property and composed of a wearing 
course of shell, cf different kinds in different 
places, which varied from several inches in 
thickness where the subsoil was firm to two 
feet in thickness where the subsoil was soft 

Each city block, surrounded by streets of 
this construction, is a sort of sunken garden 
from which the rain water cannot escape ex- 
cept by seepage and evaporation. 

While untreated shell streets are consider- 
ably better than the natural conditions which 
they replace, they have many defects which 
outlaw them for heavily traveled streets and 
high class residential districts. 

Spreading shell with a grader and rolling 
wtih a modern power roller does not seem to 
produce much better results than the practi- 
can man obtained by his primative methods 
With proper longitudinal grade and cross sec- 
toin an dby keeping the ruts filled as formed, 
a shell road will “set up” undertraffic in a few 
weeks time and almost immediately begin to 
go to pieces through the formation of potholes 
and washboard ridges. Maintenance consists 
largely in filling the holes with new material, 
which seldom stays where put, and in the us 
of a blade grader during or immediately fol- 
lowing a rain which temporarily corrects that 
terrible wash-board condition. 

On one of the heaviest traveled streets in 
Fernandina crushed granite was added to the 
shell in such quantities that the street lost its 
character and became a true macadam. This 
macadam is the most satisfactory shell street 
in town. Neither hot or cold penetration, 
asphalt, nor mat surface treatment has been 
entirely successful. Fuel oil of gravity 12 
Baume, left over from an abandoned oil burn- 
ing power plant, gave indifferent results. Tar- 


THURSDAY NOON 


Montreal Metropolitan Commission 
Address by E. T. SAMPSON, Secretary 
*The boom in real estate values all ove: 
Canada which commenced during the year 
1910, followed by the slump of 1913, had the 
effect in the District of Montreal of placing 
in financial difficulties five suburban Munici- 


*Read at a luncheon given by the City of Mont: 


via and other similar products have been tried 
with doubtful success. Calcium chloride lays 
the dust but does not change the soft shell 
into hard material. The mat surface treat- 
ment offers the most promising means of im- 
proving a shell road for lijtht traffic. It is my 
opinion that the shell shovld have a fairly 
uniform thickness and in order to accomplish 
this it would be generally necessary to remove 
the shell entirely, reshape the subgrade and 
replace the shell with of course the usual 
wetting, rolling, cleaning, ete. There is no 
doubt that shell affords a cheap and reliable 
road-building material along the South At- 
lantic Seaboard for conditions of light traffic 
and moderate means, but for city streets sub- 
jected to heavy automobile traffic it is to be 
avoided. Untreated shell streets are glaring 
in brilliant sunlight, and owing to their rapid 
wear produces a very fine dust which is blown 
by every wind and penetrates every crack. 

The color and adhesion of this dust renders 
it a great annoyance to house-holders and a 
positive injury to many storekeepers. Shell 
streets are very soft in wet weather and very 
With adequate drain- 
age they make good foundations for block 
wearing courses. 


dusty in dry weather. 


The cost of a shell street will, of course, 
depend upon the thickness of the material and 
the width of the street. 
cost about 5c per bushel, or about $1.10 pei 
When 


spread loosely on the street it will shrink in 


Shell at Fernandina 
cubic yard, delivered at the wharf. 


thickness during compacting about 25%. The 
annual maintenance is 12c and up per square 
vard and this maintenance cost begins im- 
mediately an untreated road is used. Mat 
surface treatment costs from 25c to 60c per 
square yard, devending on the thickness of 
the mat, and the size, amount and kind of 
stone used. A retreatment of surface will be 
required about every two to five years. 


MOUNT ROYAL LUNCHEON 


palities. The largest of these, (Maisonneuve) 
was annexed to the City of Montreal by Act 
of the Provincial Legislature in 1918. This 
annexation proveked considerable criticsm in 
Montreal. 


that Mentreal by way of compensation should 


The opinion was often expressed 


have annexed to it other suburban Munici 


eal in honor of the Associatior 








mee 
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palities whose finances were reputed to be in 
excellent shape. Objection to this course was 
strongly taken by the Councils and residents 
of these Municipalities, and they obtained the 
assurance of members of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment that their annexation to Montrea! 
would not take place without their consent. 
A few later, the situation became 
again critical when the four other Municipali- 
ties were discovered to be 


years 


in such financial 
straits, that unless aid was forthcoming, de- 
fault threatened on Bond Interest 
3ends then falling due. 

In order to protect the credit of the Muni- 
cipalities of the Province as a whole, the Pro- 
vincial Authorities determined that no default 
should be allowed to occur or to continue. 

A special 


was and 


Commission was appointed to 
supervise and assist the administration of two 
of these Municipalities. This Commission 
existed for about two years, and was succeeded 
by the Montreal Metropolitan Commission 
The idea of the Creation of the Montreal 
Metrovolitan Commission from the de- 
sire on the part of some of the administrator: 
cf Municipalities Montreal to 
effect a reconciliation between the conflicting 
theories that were being advocated, viz: 


arose 


suburban to 


*Address given at the Luncheon given by the 


City of Montreal, Sept. 25, 1924. 
1. Complete annexation to the larger city. 
®. Continuance of complete automony and 
separation for each Municipality. 
The first Charter for the Commission was 


enacted by the Provincial Legislature at its 
1920-1921 Session, and provided for: 


1. Merging of the credit of its Munici 
palities including the City of Montreal 
for the purpose of liquidating overdue 
liabilities of any of the Municipalities 
that were unable to pay same. 
The Control of 
owings for Capital purposes of all the 
Metropolitan Municipalities 
Montreal). 

The Premier (Hon. L. A. Taschereau) and 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs (The Hon 
J. Nicol) gave to the project much sympa- 
thetic attention and its enactment is in no 
small measure attributable to their efforts to 
promote the welfare of the municipalities. 


Supervision and bor- 


(except 


Composition of the Metropolitan Commission 
The Metropolitan 


of the following fifteen 


is composed 
members, viz: 


Commission 
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7 Members appointed by the City Council 
of Montreal. 


1 Member being the City Controller of 
Montreal, (Ex Officio). 


1 Member appointed by the City of La- 
chine. 


1 Member appointed by the City of Out- 


remont. 

1 Member appointed by the City of Ver- 
dun. 

1 Member appointed by the City of West- 
mount. 


1 Member appointed by the delegates of 
the Towns West of the City of Montreal, 
viz: Towns of Hampstead, Lasalle, Mont- 
real West, Mount Royal, St. Laurent, and 
St. Pierre. 


1 Member appointed by delegates of the 
Towns East of the City of Montreal, viz: 
Laval-de-Montreal, Montreal East, Mont- 
real North, Pointe-aux-Trembles, and St. 
Miche!. 

1 Member appointed by Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor-in-Council to represent Minister of 
Municipal Affairs (with no voting power). 


Montreal Metropolitan Commission 
Municipalities of the Island of Montreal 


which are not under the control of the 
Commission. 
Taxable 
Property 
Popu- estimated 
MUNICIPALITIES Areas lation 1922 


Parish of Riviere-des-Prairies 

Parish of St. Leonard de 
Port-Maurice 

Town of St 


5819 560 760,935 


3282 312 €57,447 
Leonard de 
Port-Maurice 


3251 450 1,075,127 


Saint-Laurent 


Parish of 7000 1050 888,600 
Village of Saraguay 1013 160 406,200 
Town of Dorval 2560 1840 3,574,452 
Town of Pointe-Claire 1825 4300 3,496,495 
Parish of Pointe-Claire 7060 515 234,340 
Parish of Ste. Genevieve 10000 1075 461,425 
Village of Ste. Genevieve 70 265 39,875 
Town of Ste. Genevieve de 

Pierrefonds 100 405 81,450 
Town of Roxboro 72 15 45,722 
Town of Beaconsfield 1974 1080 1,155,485 
Town of Baie d'Urfe 1500 341 1,325,821 
Town of Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue 200 2296 1,921,210 
Parish of Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue. 2521 225 125,950 
Town of Senneville 2000 564 724,700 
Parish of Cote St. Lue 1623 394 1,258,095 


52270 15847 18,233,329 
Sec. 5 6Uof 


Any other 


Charter of Metropolitan Commiasion. 


Municipality on the Island of Montreal, 
not subject to the action of the Commission, may by 
resolution adopted by the absolute majority of the 
members of its Council, declare that it submits to the 
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action of the Commissior Such resolution m be 
fore having any force or effect, be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, and it sha come 


force counting from its pul 


ficial Gazette. 
See Met. 
ties, areas, population and assessable values. 
Members 
must be members of 


Tableau annexed for Municipali 
Municipalities 
Munici- 


default to appcint, 


appointed by the 
their 


case of 


resvective 
pal Council. In 
the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council shall mak: 
appointment. 
be a member of Municipal Council. 

Aldermen J. A. A. Brodeur, the Chairman 
of the Executive the M 
City Council was elected the first Chairma: 
of the Commission, and has been re-elected fo: 


Person so appointed need not 


Committee of ntrea 


a second term. 
Extended have 
to the Commission. These powers have pri: 
the 
more effective the operations and control] ex- 
ercised by the Commission. 
Some supporters of the 
politan Control 
Borough System of 
therefrom similar in 
system obtaining in the 
of London, England, viz: 


powers since been accorded 


cipally been for purposes of rendering 


Metr: 
that l 
develop 


plan of the 
the 
Government 


entertain hone 
wil! 
many respects to the 
Metropolitan 


area 


1. Local Boroughs (or Municipalities) 
administered by a Council for local pur 
poses. 

2. Metropolitan (or 
for Administration of Metropolitan ser- 
vices and for supervising and co-ordi 
nating the Local Administrations. 


Superior) Counc?! 


The hope is expressed that under this form 
of Government, there could be enlisted in the 


Municipal Service the most expert and dis- 
interested personalities of the several Com- 


munities. 
The reasons for which are: 

1. Electoral areas in Local Boroughs wii! 
be but a fraction of the present electo- 
ral areas of the City of Montreal. 

2. Time required to be devoted to dutics 
of office 
will not 


(in case of Borough Councils) 
interfere with the business or 
profession of the members. The Coun- 
cil and Committee Sessions can be just 


as effective if held in the evenings. 


Duties and Operations of the Metropolitan 
Commission 

The duties and operations of the Metropoli- 

tan Commission have been devoted principally 

to financially controlling and assisting (when 
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the Administrations of the s 
Municipalities under its jurisdiction (except 
the City of Montreal). It is thought that th 


separation of th Authority from 


necessary ) 


spending 


the Authority that controls financially 
provide a very salutary check upon Ex 
ture 

The first important duty of the Commi 


vas to establish and settle the amount of the 


liabilities overdue by the four embarrassed 
Municipalities, for this purpose the ¢ 

sion issued a Loan. The annual charg: 
vhich are provided by an annual assessment 
upon all the Metropolitan Municipalities 
(including Montreal). 

The moneys thus provided by the comn 
sion become a charge with interest accruing 
at 6 per cent upon the municipality or 
account they are being paid. The commission 
alone has the right to decide- when the emba1 
rassed municipalities can repay same. Such 


will be refundable to 
that 


payments when made 
the other municipalities 


sessed therefor. 


} 


} 
nave pee! 


Control of Budgets of Aided Municipalities 


It is provided in the first charter of the 
commission that: “So soon as a municipality 
fails to meet its obligations without the help 
and credit of the commission or of the other 
municipalities, and so long as such condition 
continues to exist, all loans for such munici 


pality are made by the commission, subject 


3 and 24 as to 


to the provisions of sections 2: 
the assessment for such loans, and the budgets 


of such municipalities must be submitted to 


the commission, who may approve the same 
with or without amendment, and so long as 
they are not approved they are ineffective; 


and, for such municipality, no expense ¢ai 


be incurred which has not been approved.” 
Each of the aided municipalitites is obliged 
to submit annually a budget of estimated ex 


penditure necessary to: 


1. Maintain its administrative 


») 


service 
Construct urgent capital improvement 
These budgets when deposited are carefully 
examined and revised (when necessary). 
Conferences thereon are also held with the 
officials of the 
No expenditures can be 


councils and aided municipal! 


ities. made by any 
aided municipality except upon the signatur 


of an inspector of the commission whose duty 


it is to approve only such expenditures as 
have been authorized in the budget. All other 
expenditures of the aided municipalities must 


be approved by the commission itself. 
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It is found necessary to permit further cap- 
ital expenditures upon urgent improvements. 
By these means, it is hoped eventually that 
some, if not all, of the aided municipalities 
will re-establish their financial credit. In the 
meantime all the development is undertaken 
and financed on the better credit of the met- 
ropolitan district. 

The commission, being composed of men 
highly expert in municipal administration, is 
particularly adapted to judge as to the ur- 
gency of much of the improvements that are 
demanded by the aided municipalities. 

In order to assist the commission in these 
been appointed an ad- 
visory board of engineers from each of the 
metropolitan municipalities, with the chief en- 
gineer of the city of Montreal as chairman. 


decisions, there has 


The work done by the advisory board of en- 
gineers has valuable in the past, 
and promises to continue to be of still greater 
utility and service. 


been very 


Assessments of the Commission 
The 


are for: 


assessments made by the commission 


1. Liquidation of the annual deficiencies 
of the aided municipalities. 


2. Cost of its own administration. 


In the liquidation of these annual deficien- 
cies, the commission has decided to provide 
for only a part of the amortisation of the 
funded debts of the aided municipalities. 

All loans of the municipalities are 
replaced by loans of the commission as they 
become due. 


aided 


Annual amortisation contribution 
is then fully provided. 
a question of 


In this way, it is only 
when full amortisation 
provision will be made for all these debts. 
The incidence of these assessments is the 
value of the total taxable property of each of 
the metropolitan municipalities. 


years 


In order to render proportionate to each 
other the burden to be borne by each of the 
municipalities assessed, there is a provision in 
the charter which permits the commission to 
examine and revise (when necessary) the 
amount of total assessable value of 
the municipalities thus assessed. In 
default or refusal by the municipality the 
amount assessed, the commission after thirty 
days notice may itself impose and collect these 
assessments, 


any of 


case of 


Section 26. “The assessments shall be made 


in time to allow the municipalities so assessed 


to include the amount payable by it in its 
budget; and, until it has refused or neglected 
to do so, the recourse of the commission can- 
not be exercised against it.” 


Advisory Board of Assessors 

The metropolitan commission has appointed 
an advisory board of assessors, composed of 
an assessor from each of the assessed muni- 
cipalities. This board in its turn appointed 
four of its members to inspect the valuation 
rolls and properties of all the metropolitan 
municipalities, and to report and recommend 
as they considered necessary any percentage 
of increase or decrease in the total value of 
assessable properties of the several munici- 
palities. 

A careful survey made by 
committee, time required to 
work being about two months. 
were in due 


was this sub- 
complete this 

Its findings 
submitted to and ap- 


proved by the metropolitan commission. 


course 


of Administration of Aided Munici- 


palities 


Control 


The following powers and duties are exer- 
cised by the commission over the administra- 
tion of aided municipalities: 

1. Approval of budgets of administration 
and capital expenditures as already de- 
scribed. 


bh 


Supervision of improvement construc- 

tion by director of works of city of 

Montreal, who is also chairman of ad- 

visory board of engineers. 

3. Revenues collected, deposited in bank 
account in joint names of municipality 
and commission. 

4. All payments of municipalities are by 
check countersigned by inspector of 
commission. 

5. Accounts completely audited by auditor 
appointed by commission. 

6. Copy of minutes of all meetings and of 

all legal and judicial notifications for- 

warded without delay to the commis- 
sion. 

Submission to and approval of com- 

mission required for valuation and tax 

collection rolls. The commission has 
the power to revise rolls upon giving 
necessary notice. 

8. Surpluses of revenues collected are 

transferred to the treasurer of the 

commission, the commission paying at 
due date bond interest of all the aided 
municipalities. 
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9. By consent of lieutenant-governor-in- 
council, but without consent or by-law 
of municipality, commission may make 
loans in its own name for the benefit 
and on account of an aided municipality. 

10. Appointment and dismissal of officials 
of aided municipalities made by 
lution of commission. 


reso- 


Control of Loans and Financing of Contrib- 
uting Municipalities 


By contributing municipalities is meant all 
the municipalities within the metropolitan dis- 
trict which contribute to the expenses of the 
commission, and which are not aided finan- 
cially by the commission in meeting their ad- 
ministration expenditures. 

The first charter of the commission, section 
18 provides: “No municipality subject to the 
action of the commission may contract a loan 
nor issue bonds unless it be especially author- 
ized by a resolution of the commission; but 
if a municipality obtain such authorization, 
the loan shall be subject to the provision of 
the acts governing it. Such municipality may, 
however, contract temporary loans in antici- 
pation of the collection of their annual reve 
nue, as well as the loans not yet affected but 
legally authorized before the coming into force 
of this act.” 


18a—“Instead of authorizing a municipality 
to contract a loan or renew a loan or to issue 
any bonds, the commission may, with the con- 
sent of such municipality, and without preju- 
dice however to other borrowing powers al- 
ready possessed by it, but subject to the pro- 
vision of the said act and of the present act 
as regards the apportioning of the charges 
and expenses of the said commission, in con- 
effect 
benefit 


loan in 
behalf 
formali- 
ties required by the law governing such mu- 
nicipality be observed. 


nection with such loan, such 


name, for the and on 


municipality, 


its own 


of such provided the 


“Every loan so made by the commission 
shall be on the guarantee of the taxable im 
moveables of the municipalities subject to its 
action, in proportion to the value of the tax- 
able property of each of the said municipal- 
ities, and shall be subject to all the provisions 
of the law respecting the loans it is author- 
ized to effect.” 

Upon the 3lst of October, 1923, the 
mission office) has ap- 
proved the following loans of contributing mu- 
nicipalities, viz.: 


com- 


(since coming into 
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Refundings 
Montreal East (2 loans) $ 320,000 
Outremont (1 loan) 1,500,000 
Verdun (6 loans) 462,000 


$2,282,000 
New Loans 


Montreal East (2 loans) $ 325,00 


Verdun (5 loans) 371,270 
Lachine (1 loan) 255,800 
Outremont (2 loans) 1,150,000 
Hampstead (1 loan) 185,000 
Ville St. Pierre (1 loan) 70,000 
St. Laurent (1 loan) 100,000 
Verdun (1 loan) 275,000 
Lasalle (1 loan) 155,000 


Outremont (1 loan) 
Westmount (1 loan) 
Montreal East (1 loan) 


220,000 
225.000 
12.000 


$3,374,070 


Up to May 1, 1924, the commission has un- 
dertaken the financing of the following loans 
of contributing municipalities, viz.: 


Financing of Contributing Municipalities 
Outremont $1,900,000 
St. Laurent 160,000 
Montreal East 320.000 


Hampstead 185,000 
Verdun 162,000 
Outremont 220,000 
Lasalle 155,000 
Verdun 383,000 
Montreal Fast 142.000 


$3,927,000 


Before approving a loan for new capital ex- 
penditure by a contributing municipality, the 
commission causes 


its officers as to: 


inquiries to be made by 
1. Legality of loan by-law. 
2. Extent of unexercised borrowing power. 
3. Financial ability to meet present annual 
expenditure and increased expenditure, 
which will be incurred by proposed loan. 
(Commission has power to examine 
books and documents of all authorities 
that have power to levy taxes affecting 
properties of any municipality, subject 
to its action). 
4. Character of assessable property, dis 
tinguishing, viz.: 
Unimproved property. 
Improved property. 
Revenue bearing (built properties). 
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5. Financial statements: 
Revenue or administration account. 
Balance sheet (assets and _ liabili- 
ties). 

Expediency and urgency of proposed work 
are studied and reported upon by consulting 
board of engineers. 

The flotation of loans by the commission 
has been at very satisfactory prices. The 
bond dealers and bond buyers of the cities of 
Montreal, Toronto and New York have been 
attracted by these offerings. The individual 
municipalities have thus been able to benefit 
by the higher credit of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

An additional important advantage that 
has been obtained by the municipalities bor- 
rowing capital funds from the commission is 
that they have been obliged to take up the 
funds only when they require same. The com- 
mission has been able to profitably employ all 
surplus funds in its hands by temporarily in- 
vesting same at cost, with the larger metro- 
politan municipalities. 


Financial Powers and Provisions 
The commission has the following financial 
powers: 
1. All powers of a corporation under civil 
law. 

2. Borrow, guarantee or become security 
for loans, debts, and obligations of mu- 
nicipalities, subject to its action. 

3. Give or accept bonds for payments due 
by or to it. 


9 
, 


4. Effect loans upon the security of the 
taxable immoveable property of the 
municipalities subject to its action 
(including the city of Montreal). 

(a) In anticipation of its revenue. 

(b) Renewing loans falling due of any 
of any of its municipalities that 
are unable to meet same. 

(c) Paying floating debts, budgets, defi- 
cits and other obligations of such 
municipalities (referred to in 4a). 

Note (Important)—-If 
avoid or stop judicial proceedings 


necessary to 
due to the incapacity of a munici- 
pality to 


meet its obligations, the 


commission shall exercise borrow- 


ing power. 


5. Loans effected by resolution of com- 
mission approved by lieutenant-gover- 
nor-in-council on recommendation of 
minister of municipal affairs. 


10. 


Other 
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Period of loan shall not exceed 10 years. 
Interest of loan shall not exceed 6%. 
Form of loan: 
(a) Long term 
By issue of bonds 
(b) Short term (not exceeding 12 mos. 
but renewable from 
time until long term 
effected). 
By issue of notes. 
By bank loans. 


time to 
loan is 


Loans of municipalities made or au- 
thorized prior to coming into force of 
first commission charter, remain under 
control of municipality, unless default 
is made in payment of loan charges (in- 
terest and sinking fund contribution). 
Where default occurs, commission shall 
control after giving 30 days notice. 
Finance, with its consent, any munici- 
pality authorized to contract a loan or 
isue bonds, by effecting such loan in 
name of commission: such loan is guar- 
anteed by the taxable immoveables of 
all the metropolitan municipalities. 
Loans hereafter made by a municipal- 
ity and approved by commission: guar- 
anteed by the taxable immoveables of 
all the metropolitan municipalities. 
Temporary loans to municipalities. 
Commission may loan its available 
funds—loan must be made by notes— 
must be within limits of borrowing 
powers of contracting parties—rate of 
interest to be agreed upon—requires 
approval of minister of municipal af- 
fairs. 





Sinking funds of municipalities. Com- 
mission has power to revise and estab- 
lish yearly contribution sufficient to re- 
deem loan at maturity. 

Investment of sinking fund of commis- 
sion. Commission may invest sinking 
fund in purchase of its own bonds or in 
bonds of municipalities under its con- 
trol. 


Powers and Duties of 

Commission 
Substitute defaulting municipalities in 
taking vote upon petition made by 25% 
of proprietors for annexation to city 
of Montreal, 


Metropolitan 


Amalgamating Aided 
Commission may by 
under 


Municipalities. 
resolution unite 


one administration the territo- 
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ty idjoining municipalities 

t nd to lp financially. 

n has power to purchase 
property at judicial sale or sale for 
taxes; t esell upon term and at tim 
ts it ntervens all law suits 
iffecting rights of aided municipalities; 


transact and compromise with pro- 


prietors of properties in the 


St AY | chel 


town of 


and may remit taxes and 


ass¢ ments 


such proportion it con- 


der right, without intervention of 


municipal council. 
Plan of Trans-Island Boulevard. Com- 
mission has power to have plan made 
fol pening and establishing a wide 
street or boulevard across the whole 
length of the island of Montreal. May 
ervices of engineers and others 
there who shall have power to enter 


ipon public and private lands for the 
purpose of the 
shall be defrayed out of 
and shall be 

ar ) over all 


enterprise. Expenses 


loan money 


assessed (in one or more 
municipalities on island 


f Montreal, according to proportional! 


ite of lay , ll taxable p rty 
Conclusion 
regoing description of the cre- 
tion < Montreal metropol ta 
y possibilities for the future 
It will be ne impos- 
( nd tioyr y byt init o 
r m ces 
! firmed by the 


in a recent speech before the 
Public Administration. 


“Finance is the 


Institute of 


foundation of all public ad- 
ministration. This is recognized in the affairs 
of the state by the vosition assigned to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the ministerial 
hierarchy and to the treasury 
other departments of the state. 


among the 
But it is not 
similarly recognized in municipal administra- 
tion 

That the amount of public resources, that 
is to say, the taxation which can safely be 
imposed on the community, is limited; that 
constitutes a burden on industry; 
and that the economical employment of public 
funds is a matter of vital importance to the 
public weal. 


taxation 


That the control of a municipality over the 
expenditure of a public money, although ab- 
solute in thecry, is not capable of being ef- 
fectively exercised by the authority itself 
without the assi ; 


and denartment. 


tance of a finance committee 


That the interests 
safely be 


f the 
left to the svending departments of 
This does not that the 
are not cannot be 


ratepayers cannot 


a corporation mean 
interests of 
studied bv 


economy and 


these departments, but the incen- 


tive which operates in commercial affairs be- 
ing absent and human nature being what it 
therc is no security aacinst extravagance 
cnd waste in public administration unless there 
trol ercised out- 

p , q de — 
That the publ nter ts lemand the con- 
leration of all local expenditure in its finan- 
bearings and the continuous and vigi- 
t f epartment qualified by train- 
nd experience to promote the conservation 

pu funds 

Tr} I 1 o1 ar control does not 
! n the cuttine down of expendi 
t m ult in better value for the 
t l ilue of m1 expenditure 
the t irily measured 
ts a nt d crit the financial 
t ol lire it ecuring that 

‘ ‘ ‘ ted 
‘ 7 f the Moar eal Metronoli- 
( n } \ \ ( Roberts, the 
( | 1 Auditor of 

ent appended 

‘We must not let the 
Don t 1 of us in this matter. A 
Iw consulted about local 
( ida whereby eral Muni- 
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cipalities were combining to establish one loan 


pool with a joint control board and united 
security.—the scheme is now at work. I men- 
tion this particularly because it helps the 


mind a good deal in grasping the conceptions 
which are at the root of Loan Consolidation. 
There they have a finance control board whic? 
acts for a number of authorities, and the dis- 
tinction upon which loan consolidation is 


founded stand out more clearly. The division 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON BUSINESS 


The meeting convened at 4:15 p. m., Presi- 
dent Elliott presiding. 
President Elliott: 

to order. 


To simplify the balloting, I will ask all the 


The meeting will come 


active members—and it is only the activ» 
members who are entitled to vote in this 
meeting—to come forward and let the asso 
ciate and other members occupy the rear 
seats. 

Secretary Stutz: The active members a: 
those who are City Managers or those who 
have been City Managers and are members 
of the Association. 

President Elliott: The first report we will 


receive will be the report of the Constitutio. 
Committee. The 
and so I do not 
eration would include. 

Mr. Beck: Mr. 
sion of the Constitution 
Chairman a few 
adopted. There some further discus 
sion that might be had regarding the Consti- 
tution. Personally I don’t know what it is. 
It was left to the consideration of the conven 
tion for this meeting and I presume about al! 
that has to be done is a further confirmation 
of the letter ballot that was taken sometime 
possible that later on certain 
changes may be desirable as developed by the 
actual operation of that Constitution. Pro- 
vision is made therein, as you will recall, for 
changing it during the year without waiting 
for the convention. 

Mr. Otis: 


Constitution 
that 


was adopted 
know what final consid 
brief discus- 
the 
been 


President, a 
was given by 
days ago. It has 


may be 


ago. It is 


I move we accept the report and 


extend the thanks of the Association to the 
Committee. 

The motion was seconded. 

President Elliott: It has been moved and 


seconded that we accept the Constitutiona' 
Committee’s report and extend the thanks of 
the Association to that Committee. Is there 
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between loans and borrowing powers is 
and the 
to the other more impossible. 


made 


wider, idea of earmarking the one 


Some day we may see this scheme in opera- 
tion in England. 
on the security. 
The large boroughs will no doubt continue to 
handle their but we 


finance control 


London has already its ad- 


vantage point of combined 


own finance, may hav 


boards 


acting (say) for ad- 
ministrative counties. 
SESSION 
any discussion? If not, all in favor of the 
motion will say “aye”; contrary “no.” The 


motion prevails. 
I presume that that would include the dis 
charge of the Committee. 
The next will be the 


further and final eon- 


the 


sideration of the 
Code of Ethics. 


report of Committee or 


Mr. Carr: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
The Committee has gone over the suggested 
code and, ! believe, has embodied in the new 
code all the changes as suggested. [ think 


that the wording is 


very much improved and 
we now have, instead of 14 points, only 13 
which is an improvement. I will read, if you 
please, the code in its present form. 
Mr. Carr then read the revised code of et 
ics. 


Citv Manager’s Code of Ethics 


(Adopted Sept. 25, 1924) 

1. The position of City Manager is an im- 
portant position and an honorable position 
and should not be accepted unless the individ 
ual believes that he can serve the community 


to its advantage. 
2. No man should accept a position of City 


Manager unless he believes in the Council- 


Manager Plan of Government. 

3. In personal 
should be 
the 
culeate in others, 

4. Personal 
profit secured by confidential information or 
by his use of publi 


conduct a City Manager 
exemplary and he should display 
that he should in- 


iaw 


same obedience to 


aggrandizement and personal 
time is dishonest. 

5. Loyalty to his employment 
that it is the council, the elected 
tive of the people, who primarily 


recognizes 
representa- 
determine 
the municipal policies, and are entitled to th 
credit for their fulfillment. 

6. Although he is a hired employee of 
council, he is hired 


the 


for a purpose—to exer- 


Ta 


ie 


n- 
yn 
d 

tv 


ty 
il- 
ay 
in- 


al 
or 
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cise his own judgement as an executive in ac- 
complishing the policies formulated by the 
council, and to attain success in his employ- 
ment he must decline to submit to dictatiun 
in matters for which the responsibility is 
solely his. 

7. Power justifies responsibility, and re- 
sponsibility demands power, and a City Man. 
ager who becomes impotent to inspire sup 
port should resign. 

8. The City Manager is the administrator 
for all the people, and in performing his duty 
he should serve without discrimination. 

9. To serve the public well, a City Manage, 
should strive to keep the community informed 
of the plans and purposes of the admini .ra- 
tion, remembering that healthy publicity aa! 
criticism are an aid to the success of any dem- 
ocracy, 

10. A City Manager should deal frankly 
with the council as a unit and not secretly 
with its individual members, and similarly 
should foster a spirit of co-operation betweer 
all employees of the city’s organization. 

11. No matter how small the government 
unit under his management a City Manager 
should recognize his relation to the larger po- 
litical subdivisions and encourage improved 
administrative methods for all. 

12. No City Manager should take an active 
part in politics. 

13. A City Manager will be known by his 
works, many of which may outlast him, and 
regardless of personal popularity or unpopu- 
larity, he should not curry favor or temporize 
but should in a far-sighted way aim to benefit 
the community of today and of posterity. 

*The phrase “Council-Manager Govern- 
ment” means that form of municipal govern- 
ment in which the people choose a legislative 
body, be it called a Council, a Commission, 
or a Board of Directors, or something els2, 
which employs a City Manager to exercise the 
administrative and executive functions of the 
city. 

Mr. Carr: I wish to submit this report for 
your action. To get the matter before tne 
convention I will move that this report pe 
adopted as a code of ethics for the City Man 
agers Association. 

Mr. Thompson: I have much pleasure in 
seconding that motion, 

President Elliott: It has been moved and 
seconded that the report of the Committee on 
Ethics be adopted as the code of ethics for 
the International City Managers Associu- 


tion. Is there any discussion? There being 
no discussion I will ask those who favor the 
adoption of the report to signify by saying 
“aye;” contrary “no.” The motion prevails 
and the report is adopted as the code of ethics 
of our Association. 

Mr. Bottorff: I move, Mr. President, tha* 
the Committee be extended a vote of thanks 
by the Association. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Elliott: Next is the report of th» 
Auditing Committee, Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pileher: Your Auditing Commit* 
has made an examination of the financial 
statement and the other financial records of 
the Executive Secretary. These records seem 
to be kept in a very orderly manner which is 
very much to the credit of the Executive Sec- 
retary and his assistant, 

In view of the extent to which our Associa- 
tion has grown it has not been practical fo: 
your Committee to make a complete examina- 
tion in the short while aveilable for this pur- 
pose during the convention. © Therefore in 
justice to the Executive Secretary as well as 
the Association, we recommend for the con- 
sideration of the Executive Committee that 
an unusual audit be made by a certified pub- 
lic accountant whose report with recom- 
mendations shall be transmitted each year 
through the Executive Committee to the next 
annual convention. 

That is signed by the Committee. 


President Elliott: What will you do with 
the report of the Auditing Committee gentle- 
men? 

Mr. Beck: I move that the report be 
adopted and the recommendation of the Aud- 
iting Committee with respect to auditing the 
accounts of the Secretary be approved and 
that the Executive Committee have authority 
to act as they see best. 

The motion was seconded. 

President Elliott: It has been moved and 
seconded that the report of the Auditing 
Committee be adopted and that their recom- 
mendation in relation to an unusual audit of 
the accounts of the Executive Secretary be 
approved and the Executive Committee be 
authorized to take the necessary steps ‘o 
complete the recommendation. 

All those in favor of the motion signify by 
saying “aye;” opposed “no.” The motion 
prevails. 

We will now have the report of the IL. so. 
lutions Committee. 
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Mr. Bottorff: The Committee has prepared 
three resolutions, one for the city of West- 
mount, one for (Montreal and one for Ouitre- 
mont, 

“Be It Resolved by the City Managers’ As- 
sociation assembled in its Eleventh Annual 
Convention in Montreal, that we hereby ex- 
press our sincere appreciation to His Wor- 
ship, Mayor P. W. McLagan and Mrs. McLa- 
gan and members of the City Council of tne 
City of Westmount and also to our Vice- 
President George W. Thompson and Mrs. 
Thompson for the splendid manner in which 
they have contributed to the success of the 
convention; also for the gracious hospitality 
extended to the members and their wives at 
the luncheon given in the city of Westmount, 
and be it further 


“Resolved that the Secretary of this Asso- 

ciation be and he is hereby authorized to 
spread this resolution upon the 
the Association and forward a 
city of Westmount. 
“Be It Resolved by the City Managers Asso- 
ciation assembled in its Eleventh Annual 
Convention in the city of Montreal that we 
extend to His Worship, Mayor Charles Du- 
quette and other city officials a vote of thanks 
for the gracious manner in which the mem- 
bers of the Association have been enter- 
tained and for the many courtesies extended, 
and be it further 


“Resolved that the Secretary of this Asso- 
ciation be and he is hereby authorized to 
spread this resolution upon the minutes of 
the Association and forward a to the 
City of Montreal. 

“Be it Resolved by the City Managers As- 
sociation assembled in its Eleventh Annual 
Convention in the city of Montreal, that a 
vote of thanks be extended to His Worship, 
Mayor Joseph Beaubien, and other city offi- 
cials of the city of Outremont for the splendid 
entertainment and gracious hospitality ex- 
tended to the members of the Association and 
their wives on Wednesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 24th, and be it further 

“Resolved that the Secretary of this Asso- 
ciation be and he is hereby authorized to 
spread this resolution upon the minutes of the 
Association and forward a copy to the city 
of Outremont.” 

I move you, Mr. President, that these reso- 
lutions be adopted. 

President Elliott: You have heard the re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee. The mo- 


minutes of 
copy to thr 


copy 
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tion has been duly seconded for their adoption. 
All in favor of the motion signify by saying 
“aye”; contrary “no.” The motion prevails. 

The next committee to report is the Com- 
mittee on Nominations for your officers for 
the ensuing year. 

Mr. Bingham made the committee report 
and the following officers were finally elected: 
President, C. W. Koiner, City Manager, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Vice-Presidents: C. E. Ridley, 
City Manager, Bluefield, W. Va.; B. H. Cal- 
kins, City Manager, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
C. A. Carran, City Manager, East Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

President Elliott: Now, gentlemen, I am 
going to take advantage of you at this time to 
say something that is in my mind and really 
on my heart to say, and yet I find that it is 
impossible to say to you what I would like 
to say and to make you know how thoroughly 
I appreciate the co-operation that I have had 
in making this meeting what it has been. 

The success of the meeting really belongs 
to the Vice-Presidents who have done the 
work and to you men who have so loyally 
attended and participated in our deliberations. 

I am not insensible to the honor of having 
filled this chair for one year and I am going 
to be perfectly frank with you and say that 
I am going to surrender, when the time comes, 
to my with reluctance. It 
would be doubly hard to step down and out 
did I not have the consolation that is mine of 
joining that gallery of illustrious past-Pres- 
idents who have made this what 
it is today and do so much to add to its suc- 


successor some 


Association 


cess. 

Gentlemen, really, I do feel under deeper 
obligations to you all than I can begin to tell 
you, and I want to thank you. 

We will now have the report 
mittee on Time and Place. 

Mr. Wells: Your Committee on Time and 
Place has gone over the invitations received, 
has listened to eloquent appeals from 
two of the places, and we beg to submit to 
you two cities for the next convention: first, 
Pasadena, and the time we recommend is 
early in December; the second place is Du- 
buque, Iowa, and the time recommended Oc- 
tober. 

President Elliott: Gentlemen, how are we 
going to handle the report of this committee? 


of the 


Com- 


very 


Mr. Brownlow: I move that, after discus- 
sion by any members who desire to discuss 
it, the matter be determined by ballot here 


"~~ © 
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this afternoon. I am saying that without pre- 
judice to anyone who wants to advocate the 
method that has been advocated here in the 
corridors of a letter ballot, but I am saying 
it because I believe that my predecessors who 
used the letter ballot found that people voted 
and didn’t come and it left the determination 
of the time and place very largely to members 
of the Association who rarely attend. 

This is simply my personal opinion and I 
am advancing it here in order that there may 
be discussion. I suggest that we determine it 
by ballot here this afternoon. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Bottorff. 


President Elliott: It has been moved and 
seconded that the report of the committee be 
received and that the time and place be de- 
termined by the majority vote of those pres- 
ent rather than by letter ballot. 

Mr. Otis: I wonder if the mover and sec- 
onder of that motion will not consent to a 
slight alteration, leaving the time to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. We met that difficulty 
one other time in picking a time that didn’t 
fit. I would suggest that the time be left to 
the Executive Committee after the place has 
been chosen. 

Mr. Brownlow: I think that is a very ex- 
cellent suggestion. Last year in Washington 
the time set was when unfortunately every 
hotel was filled, and it was difficult to ar- 
range for the convention. 

Mr. Wells: We left the time rather hazy. 
Before we selected the month we consulted 
the gentlemen who are from Dubuque and 
from Pasadena, and they suggested these 
months to us. We left the time of the month 
hazy so as to allow some selection of par- 
ticular days in the month. 

President Elliott: Does the seconder ac- 
cept Mr. Otis’ suggestion? 

Mr. Bottorff: Yes. 

President Elliott: Did you accept it, Mr. 
Brownlow? 

Mr. Brownlow: Yes, that the time be left 
to the Executive Committee. I presumed the 
Executive Committee would consult with the 
manager and others interested in the city in 
which the convention is to be held. 

President Elliott: Gentlemen, I think you 
have the question clearly before you. That 
motion is, in substance, that the location be 
determined by a vote of the majority of those 
present and that the time be left to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Mr. Bingham: If I remember correctly, in 


making nominations, additional nominations 
can be made from the floor, Is that true? 

President Elliott: I think that is true. That 
has always been done, I think. There is no- 
thing in our constitution to prohibit it. 

Mr. Brownlow: Whether or not there be, 
I suggest that the chair ask if there are any 
other nominations. 

President Elliott: I will accept the sugges- 
tion, Mr. Brownlow. Are there any other 
nominations that you would like to submit 
from the floor? 

Mr. Pilcher: I would like to nominate Win- 
ter Haven if it is not objectionable in any 
way. Winter Haven would like to have the 
convention if you care to come. 

Mr. Beck: May I ask the committee if 
other invitations were received and consid- 
ered by the committee? 

President Elliott: I wonder if we could not 
simplify this procedure somewhat, gentlemen, 
by having two motions on this: first to deter- 
mine how this question of the meeting place 
shall be decided. 

Mr. Brownlow: That motion is now before 
the house. 

President Elliott: Let’s speak to the mo- 
tion, first, of the method of determining the 
meeting place. Is there any discussion on the 
motion ? 

The question was called for. 

President Elliott: All in favor of the mo- 
tion will signify by saying “aye; contrary 
“no.” The motion prevails that the place of 
meeting shall be determined by a majority 
of the managers present at this meeting and 
that the time shall be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Now are there any further nominations as 
to the place? 

Mr. Carr: Mr. Chairman, I have no fur- 
ther nominations but I have some remarks 
that I want to make. I thought I might as 
well make them at this time as any other. 

In the first place, the city that follows the 
most wonderful entertainment that has been 
provided by Montreal has some proposition 
to keep up that pace. We would be very 
glad indeed to have the meeting in Dubuque 
next year. On the other hand, personally I 
feel some compunctions about urging it on 
account of Pasadena. If I remember rightly, 
two years ago in Kansas City the name of 
Pasadena was before the organization and it 
was determined at that time to go to Wash- 
ington last year and Pasadena at a later 
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time. Then at Washington we determined to 
go to Montreal this year and Pasadena next. 

It seems as if Pasadena may have some 
prior claims upon the proposition, provided 
this one thing follows, that we are able to get 
at Pasadena a representative body of men 
from our organization. That is the only ques- 
tion. Koiner says that he will have 30 men 
there from California. Most of them we have 
never seen. On the other hand, if those men 
who have been attending our meetings for 
the last five years or longer are unable to go 
to California or feel at this time that they 
can’t make arrangements to go, it might make 
a difference. 

It seems to me that we might be able to 
find out here this afternoon about how many, 
in case Pasadena was chosen, would be able to 
make the trip. That might make some dif- 
ference in the way a number voted. 

President Elliott: Would they not, Mr. 
Carr, signify that on their ballot when they 
vote? I imagine if a man voted for Pasadena 
he would be able to go to Pasadena. 

Mr. Carr: Not necessarily. If I were go- 
ing to vote I would vote for Dubuque between 
the two, in spite of the fact that I feel rather 
obligated to Pasadena. 

Mr. Sherer: I think that raises a question 
here that might be brought out into the light. 
Who makes these promises for next year? 
I don’t believe in this business of dealing in 
futures. We are in a big family. I haven’t 
made any promises. If I had made them I 
would want to keep them. If Pasadena were 
chosen I don’t feel that I could perhaps take 
the time and should not do it, but I might 
vote for Pasadena because I believe it is a 
fine place to be. 

However, I don’t believe that this year or 
any other year we should promise that we will 
put somebody in office or that we will take 
somebody somewhere or buy them something. 
I don’t believe that is the spirit of this or- 
ganization. 

President Elliott: I think that you misun- 
derstood Mr. Carr. Pasadena was never prom- 
ised the meeting except that they have made 
on two occasions very strong representations 
asking for this convention. Year before last 
Mr. Koiner made a very strong appeal and it 
was impressive, but we wanted to go to Wash- 
ington. We said to Koiner, “We will go to 
Washington this year and then, well, I think 
probably the men will want to come to Pasa- 
dena next year.” 
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Then last year it was almost unanimously 
thought that we would go to Pasadena this 
year and Koiner was unfortunately sick and 
was not able to be there and press his claim. 
That.is what Mr. Carr had There 
were no promises made. 


in mind. 


Mr. Carr, I am a little reluctant to ask for 
a show of hands on this because I hate to take 
a vote on this thing twice. It is a sort of 
process of elimination, but I think the idea you 
had in mind is clear to these men. 

Mr. Traxler: Seeing that there is such an 
argument between Dubuque and Pasadena, as 
a matter of compromise (personally I don’t 
like to spend six days on a trip going and 
coming) I am going to place in nomination as 
our next convention city Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Hopkins: Mr, Chairman, that sugges- 
tion requires that I say something now.I had 
hoped to say later. We expect next year to 
ask you to come to Cleveland the year follow- 
ing. The reason is that the plans for a rather 
extensive municipal gatherings in 
Cleveland next year proved impossible of re- 
alization in a satisfactory way, but for 1926 
Cleveland is now planning for the American 
League of Municipalities and for other similar 
organizations, a sort of general municipal ex- 
position, if you please, and would hope that 
next year this body would decide to come to 
Cleveland in 1926, but we are not in position 
to ask you to come next year. 


series of 


Voice: Do you want any promises? 

Mr. Hopkins: We shall try to create an 
irresistible situation. 

President Elliott: Are there any further 
nominations. We have three now, Pasadena, 
Dubuque and Winter Haven. 
to vote, gentlemen? 

Mr. Ham: Were there other cities 
ered by the Nominating Committee? 

President Elliott: I think so. 

Mr. Ham: Would it be possible for us to 
have the names of the other cities? 

Mr. Locke: I might throw a little light 
upon this subject. You will remember Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, extended an invitation last 
year and came only a very few votes short of 
landing this year. We, however, in deference 
to our good friends from Canada, seconded 
the place and so forth, and again placed our 
bid for the convention for next year. 

You will remember last year I had to get 
up on the floor of the convention because our 
written invitation had been lost somewhere. 
This year they are also lost somewhere. 


Are you ready 


consid- 


n 


Oo 
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The fact is, gentlemen, that we are pre- 
pared to entertain this convention, we will be 
glad to have you come if you want to come, 
but if you don’t want to come, that is just as 
agreeable because we don’t want anybody to 
do anything that they don’t want to do. That 
is the psychology of a City Manager. 

The fact is that we will entertain this year 
the national convention of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, which shows you that we 
have ample facilities for handling conven- 
tions of that type. We have the hotel accom- 
modations, we have the state that has more 
city managers than any other state in the un- 
ion at the present time. There are 24 by 
charter and 14 by resolution of the Commis- 
sion or Council. That is a total of 38. Cali- 
fornia is crowding us closely. 

I don’t know why we were eliminated, but 
it was by some process unknown to me. The 
Committee said nothing to me about it as a 
representative from that city, and one of th. 
older managers in this work, but nevertheless 
we are eliminated and that is the reason that 
I was going to peacefully submit until some 
body asked who had really invited this con 
vention. 

We are situated in the middle West, easily 
accessible from the East and the West, ani 
we feel certain that we have a great many of 
the problems that you have and that yon 
would be interested in the way we are trying 
to solve them. 

So at this time I again extend the invita- 
tion, even though you don’t get it through 
your Committee, I extend to you the privilege 
of coming to Grand Rapids next year, if you 
see fit. (Applause) 

Mayor Alderson (Dubuque): I am not 
member of your voting body, but I would iike 
to say something, I practically made a trip 
here to extend the invitation to this body to- 
day to meet in Dubuque without Mr. Carr 
knowing anything about it. I am sure that 
we can take care of you in a satisfactory way. 

President Elliott: We have four: Dubuque, 
Winter Haven, Grand Rapids and Pasadena. 

Mr. Bottorff: I was going to ask the priv- 
ilege of the floor if there are no further nom- 
inations of cities. We fellows from California 
never overlook an opportunity to say some- 
thing about our state, 

President Elliott: I never had heard that 
of California. 

Mr. Bottorff: Now is an opportunity to 
put in a boost for my colleague, Koiner. I 


come from the capital of the state and we, of 
course, are naturally a convention city. I 
had hopes some day to be able to have the 
national convention of city managers held in 
our city. 

In answering Mr. Carr with reference to 
attendance: We have 34 city managers in 
our state. We have the Middle Western 
states and the adjacent states and the South- 
west. I am quite sure that if you gentlemen 
decide upon Pasadena as the next convention 
city that you will have a greater attendance 
at that convention than you have at this one. 

Pasadena is one of the show places of Cali- 
fornia. The hotel accommodations are, I be- 
lieve, not surpassed anywhere in the country. 
I know enough about Koiner and his ener- 
getic manner of going after things that if 
you go to Pasadena you will in the years to 
come look back and state that that was one 
of the best times you ever had. 

The latchstring in that state is always on 
the outside, and I hope that the city of Pasa- 
dena will prevail in the vote here today. 

President Elliott: Gentlemen, it is getting 
rather late. 

Mr. Beck: May I ask one question as a 
matter of information? Of the 34 city man- 
agers in California, how many are members 
of the Association? I should know that but 
I confess my ignorance. 

President Elliott: The Executive Secretary 
can probably tell you that; I could not. 

Executive Secretary Stutz: I think the 
percentage is about the same as in any other 
state, possibly greater. Mr. Koiner and sev- 
eral of the others have been very active in 
promoting the membership. I think 20 to 25 
of the 34 are members. 

Mr. Koiner: As I remember it all but two 
or three are members. I will sandbag the 
balance and have them as members. 

Mr. Traxler: How would this be deter- 
mined—the one receiving the largest numbe: 
of votes or a majority of those present? 

President Elliott: Last year we had it by 
a process of elimination. A majority con- 
trols, and last year we had a motion that we 
drop all but the two high ones. 

Member: I so move you. 

The motion was seconded. 

President Elliott: It has been moved and 
seconded that in balloting if there is not a 
majority in the first ballot, all but the two 
highest cities be eliminated. 

Do you remember the Constitutional pro- 
vision? 
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Secretary Stutz: It takes a majority. 

President Elliott: You have heard the mo- 
tion that is before the house. 
discussion? 


Is there any 
All in favor signify by saying 
“aye”; contrary “no”. It is carried. 

Mr. Brownlow: That eliminates all but the 
two high ones on this first ballot? 

President Elliott: Yes. 

The members then prepared their ballots. 

President Elliott: Sir John Sulman would 
like to speak to you for just a minute while 
they are canvassing the votes for time and 
place. 

Sir John Sulman: Mr. President, I feel I 
can’t go away without just thanking most 
heartily all of you, the President, the Secre- 
tary and members for the cordial and very 
courteous, kindly and I may say brotherly 
way in which you have received me. I have 
from one and all with whom I have spoken 
received all the information that I have asked 
for and you have volunteered assistance in 
sending me documents. 

I feel I can’t go away without saying thank 
you all and may I add to that I wish you 
every success in your efforts. I came to have 
a feeling before I left Australia that the City 
Manager plan had very great merits and now 
I am quite convinced that probably it is the 
best that has yet been evolved. 

So I wish you very heartily and very sin- 
cerely every success in your efforts to im- 
prove local government throughout the con- 
tinent of North America and that your in- 
fluence may extend over the world. 

Good-bye, Mr. President. 

President Elliott: Gentlemen, we have the 
report of the tellers on time and place. Win- 
ter Haven 4, Dubuque 10, Pasadena 17, Grand 
Rapids 22, total 53, no majority. You will 
again prepare your ballots. The two cities 
that will be considered at this time are Pasa- 
dena and Grand Rapids. 

The ballots were then prepared and the 

votes counted. 

President Elliott: Gentlemen, your tellers 
report as follows: Grand Rapids 31, Pasa- 
dena 23, total 54, selecting Grand Rapids as 
the convention city for 1925. 

Mr. Locke: In behalf of Grand Rapids I 
want to extend to you a most cordial invi- 
tation to come. I thank you very much. 

President Elliott: Mr. Gibbon, did you want 
to address the meeting? 

Mr. Gibbon: I feel that I also should ex- 
press my very warmest appreciation of the 
interest and the kindness which I have met 


here. I felt perfectly at home, so much so 
that I might as well have been attending one 
of our own conferences. The problems are 
exactly similar, and although we may look at 
them in some ways in different aspects, I am 
quite sure that we have everything to learn 
in keeping in close touch with each other as 
to what we are doing. 

I have always watched very closely the city 
manager movement here in Canada and also 
in the States, and I shall watch it with very 
much greater interest now, and I shall keep 
a close eye on what you are doing in order 
that we may learn. If we have anything at 
any time which can be of service to you, you 
have only to ask it and I shall be very happy 
indeed to supply any information you may 
desire. 

Thank you very much. 

President Elliott: I assure you, Mr. Gib- 
bon, that it has been both a pleasure and an 
honor to have had both you and Sir John Sul- 
man with us. 

Will the members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee escort the new President to the chair? 
President Elect Kotner was escorted to 

the chair. 

President Elliott: Mr. Koiner, I congratu- 
late you. 

Mr. EKoiner then took the chair. 

President Koiner: Gentlemen, I am deeply 
sensible of the honor which you have con- 
ferred in electing me to this responsible of- 
fice, It will be difficult for me to find words 
with which to express myself, coming as it 
did out of a clear sky. No one suggested the 
matter to me nor asked me whether I would 
serve if I was considered. I have a standing 
resolution that I would not accept an office 
in any organization even though it carried a 
salary while I am city manager. However, 
I take exception to this one because it is a 
work that is very dear to my heart. 

I have been in this work for nearly four 
years now and have attended the conventions. 
If I call you fellows instead of gentlemen, 
using the Kiwanis or Rotary term, you will 
know that it is because I feel that close to you. 
Our meetings have been small and we have 
gotten close together, our problems are one 
and the same and our troubles are the same 
and our joys are the same. 

If I can maintain the high standard—and 
I can only do it with your help—that the pre- 
ceding presidents have set in occupying this 
office, I will be happy. I am willing to work 
to the very best of my ability with your con- 





sedans! 
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tinued help to maintain this standard of ef- 
ficiency in representing, as I will have to, this 
new form of government which all are watch- 
ing, and which we are very zealous of making 
a success in every city in which it is started. 

I can’t say anything more. I have not 
thought out anything to say. What I have 
said comes from the heart. I will do the very 
best I can with your continued help. 

The Vice Presidents should be introduced at 
this time and we should have a word from 
each of them. Mr. Ridley is the First Vice- 
President. 


Mr. Ridley: Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
I, like the President you have just elected, 
have no speech of acceptance prepared, but I 
am deeply conscious of the honor you have 
bestowed upon me by electing me one of the 
Vice-Presidents of this organization. I am 
deeply conscious of that honor and the respon- 
sibility that goes with it, and this Associa- 
tion will during the coming year as it has in 
the past receive the very best that is in me. 

President Koiner: Mr. Calkins, 
Vice-President, 


Second 


Mr. Calkins: Men, I came here this year 
rather cocked and primed and had a very 
elaborate speech to make asking that we have 
the honor of having the convention next year. 
In deference to Mr. Koiner I yielded to him 
for Pasadena. However, I feel that in what 
you have done in electing me Vice-President 
I am taking back to my city (and she is a 


good city, I will say) more honor, and I would 
rather take this back than the convention it- 
self. Anyhow I feel the honor more deeply. I 
do hope they will feel as honored as I. 

I assure you that I hope to fulfill my duties 
as you expect me to and as you have indi- 
cated you have thought I would do by giving 
me this vote. 

I thank you for it. 

President Koiner: 
Vice-President. 

Mr. Carran: Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
I too wish to thank you for the honor which 
you have bestowed upon me, and I can only 
say that I will endeavor to perform the many 
duties of Third Vice-President to the best of 
my ability. 

President Koiner: We now come to the 
last thing upon the program, which is for 
the good of the Association. We have a little 
time if someone wants to avail himself of 
this opportunity. 

There was no response. 

President Koiner: I want to take this time 
to congratulate our retiring President to say 
to him that I only trust that my term of office 
may be as successful as his has been. I thank 
you, in addition to the thanks that have al- 
ready ben extended, for your work. 

If there is nothing further a notion is in 
order to adjourn. 


Mr. Carran, the Third 


Mr. Rigsby: I move we adjourn, 
The motion was seconded and carried. 
The meeting then adjourned at 5:40 p. m. 
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Centralized Purchasing in City Manager Cities 





Council-Manager Government of Cities Stands Preeminently for Centralized Con- 
trol of the Expenditure of City Funds 


By RusseELL. Forees, Resreach Secretary, National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
New York City 


N axiom of the advent of the city 
manager form of government to a 
borough seems to be the establish- 
ing of centralized purchasing. Such was th« 
case in Carlisle. In fact one of the first a 
tions of the new administration 
tralize all purchasing.” 

This statement in the 1922 report of the 
Borough of Carlisle, Pa., should occasion little 
surprise. City Manager government stands 
preeminently for centralized control over ex- 
penditure of city funds, which experience has 
shown beyond peradventure can most effectu- 
ally be brought about by reducing the num- 
ber of spending agencies to a minimum. Since 
most cities spent about one-third of their an- 
nual budget for their supply requirements, it 
is not surprising to find centralized purchas- 
ing going hand in hand with the establish 
ment of city manager 
cities. 


66 


Was to cen- 


government in many 


A survey has been made in 
with the City Managers‘ Association to de- 
termine the extent of centralized purchasing 
and the purchasing procedure followed in city 
manager municipalities of the United States 
and Canada. The survey has been restricted 
to cities over 10,000 population, 


cooperation 


since 
little over and above the cost of maintaining 
a purchasing agency can be saved by central- 
ized purchasing in a municipality of smaller 
size where the using agencies are few in num- 
ber and their supply requirements are lim- 
ited. Winnetka, Ill., although less than 10,000 
population, employs a purchasing agent. But 
this is an exception rather than the rule. A 
prolonged and detailed correspondence has 
been carried on with the hundred odd 
cities over 10,000 population in the United 
States and Canada now operating under city 
managers. The correspondence has been sup- 
plemented in the case of several cities by the 
writer’s personal visit and study of the pur- 
The city managers have 


very 


one 


chasing procedure. 


almost without exception been most courteous, 


and practically all have cooperated. 


The Extent of Centralized Purchasing 
Centralized purchasing is followed today in 


84 out of 106 manager cities of over 10,000 
population in the United States and Canada. 
Unfortunately, the information supplied con- 
cerning the system followed in eleven of these 
cities was so meagre that it was disregarded 
when compiling the accompanying data. The 
chart reproduced herewith therefore, 
to 73 cities. 

These been into 
groups according to population, since it was 
assumed that some marked differences in ad- 
ministration and procedure would be noted in 


refers, 


cities have divided four 


the various groups: 


Group Population No. Cities in Group 
I 10,000- 30,000 35 
II 30,000- 60,000 26 
Ill 60,000-100,000 6 
IV Over 100,000 6 


The city manager plan has had the most 
wide-spread application in munici- 
palities. It was to be expected that groups 
I and II, including cities of 10,000 to 30,000 
and 30,000 to 60,000 population, respectively, 
Of the 73 cities 
considered, 35 or almost one-half fall in group 
I, and group II follows with 26. On the other 
60,000 


smaller 


would embrace the majority. 


hand, only 12 cities over population 
are referred to in the digest, but this number 
includes nearly all cities of 
operating under a city manager. Group IV in- 
cludes the purchasing system of Cleveland, 
our fifth city, which today is being watched 
with interest as the first American metropolis 
to adopt the city manager 
ment. Akron’s excellent system of purchase 
is not included in this report because of that 
city’s return to councilmanic form of govern- 


this size today 


plan of govern- 


ment on January Ist, this year. 

The seventy-three cities under consideration 
are almost evenly divided between the coun- 
cil-manager and commission-manager 
with 41 of the former of the 
The type of policy-determining body in a city 
manager city has very little bearing, however, 
on the operation of the purchasing system. 
The city manager himself usually supervises 


types, 


and 32 latter. 


this activity or delegates it to some individual 
or department directly responsible to him. 


——E 
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Legal Authority for Centralized Purchasing 

In thirty-one cities the authority for central- 
ized purchasing is prescribed in the charter. 
In 17 of these, the details of the purchasing 
procedure and any rules and regulations laid 
down by the legislative body are contained 
in ordinances which supplement the charter. 
In 15 other cities, the purchasing system is 
authorized only by ordinance. City manager 
governments have in the past been found 
more stable where authorized by charter. This 
applies also to a purchasing system. If it be 
subject to the changing winds of political fa- 
vor, it is likely to be abolished through cap- 
rice of the legislative body without fair trial 
or upon slight pretext. The most highly 
satisfactory legal basis for a purchasing sys- 
tem, therefore, is one authorized by charter, 
but prescribed in detail by a supporting or- 
dinance, Three cities in group I and one in 
group II follow a system which is handed 
down by state legislation. These are Florence, 
S. C.; Norwood, Mass.; Staunton, Va.; and 
Dubuque, Iowa. Several cities have estab- 
lished centralized purchasing on executive or- 
der of the city manager without charter or 
ordinance authority. The purchasing agency 
was so provided in Stratford, Conn., Peters- 
burg, Va., and Alexandria, Va. for example. 
This arrangement is working out very satis- 
factorily wherever tried. It has the advan- 
tage of greater flexilibity and more ready re- 
sponse to changing circumstances; a change 
in procedure can be instituted by the city man- 
ager without the delay of securing sanction 
of the city electorate or legislative body. It 
would not be likely to occur in any other form 
of government for no other administrator pos- 
sesses comparable powers. 
Relation of Purchasing Agency to Government 

Structure 

In 34 cities a purchasing agent administers 
the procurement system, while in 37 the city 
manager personally assumes full control. The 
data on this point in the various population 
groups show how city manager government 
adapts method to need. Very few cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 30,000 population can afford 
to employ a full-time purchasing executive; 
that would be a luxury rather than a neces- 
sity. A saving can of course be demonstrated 
by centralized purchasing in a small city, 
even though the total amount of the supply 
requirements is small. But purchasing in a 
small city is not of sufficient import to justify 
maintenance of a formal and special organi- 
zation; that function is very frequently en- 


trusted to some official to be despatched in 
connection with other duties. Twenty-seven 
city managers in group I (cities of 10,000 
to 30,000 population) do the purchasing for 
the city in person, while only eight in this 
group have entrusted it to some other inivid- 
ual. City managers recognize in centralized 
purchasing a potent means for stopping the 
leaks in expenditure, and so whenever pos- 
sible they reserve to themselves the active 
work in connection with it. No great evidence 
could be offered of the city manager’s appre- 
ciation of its worth, 

In cities of 30,000 to 60,000 population, 
16 have purchasing agents, while in 10 the 
city manager himself does the buying. In 
larger cities, purchasing is naturally divorced 
from the active control of the city manager, 
for he cannot attend in person to the admin- 
istration of any other than his own office. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that a 
full-time purchasing agent is employed in all 
cities over 60,000 population and that no man- 
ager actively supervises the purchasing sys- 
tem. 

In 21 cities the purchasing agency is a sep- 
arate department of the city government, and 
in 20 it is a division or bureau in some other 
department. In groups I and II the purchas- 
ing agency is sometimes a division in the city 
manager’s office; in such cases, the assistant 
city manager, the executive secretary, or some 
other individual acts for the city manager as 
purchaser, but under his direct supervision. 
In other cases it is a part of the manager’s 
work and is not classified as a division. This 
accounts for the disparity between totals in 
these columns and the total number of cities 
considered. When the purchasing agency is 
subordinated to a department, it is most com- 
monly found in connection with the depart- 
ment of finance. Purchasing is in the main 
a fiscal process. Several steps in this pro- 
cess require the collaboration of the fiscal 
department if strict budget control is to pre- 
vail. Lost motion can be reduced to a mini- 
mum, therefore, if purchasing is made an in- 
tegral part of the collaborating department. 
There is a likelihood, on the other hand, that 
the purchasing agency as a part of the finance 
department will acquire the accountant’s point 
of view and over-emphasize the dollars-and- 
cents aspect of buying to the neglect of the 
quality aspect. 

No city manager municipality operates its 
purchasing system under control of a board or 
commission. In every city, the purchasing 
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agency is either a separate department, a 
branch of some other department, or under 
direct supervision of the city manager. Mil- 
waukee is one of the very few cities which 
have established and maintained a successful 
purchasing system under control of a board. 
A board, committee or commission composed 
of ex-officio officers facilitates “passing the 
buck” and decentralizes responsibility for pur- 
chasing policy and practice. A member of 
such a group, elected or appointed for some 
special work in the city government, cannot 
be expected to evince an equal interest in 
purchasing, which is secondary. In the ma- 
jority of such instances, the supervisory work 
of a purchasing board is discharged perfunc- 
torily, while the more serious work is en- 
trusted to a secretary or clerk who very often 
know little and cares less about skilled buying. 
Some purchasing boards in the past have done 
much to verify Colonel’s Goethal’s definition 
of a board as “a narrow, wooden thing.” 
City manager government has done well to 
centralize responsibility in purchasing by di- 
vorecing it from board or commission control. 

Seven cities in group I claim that purchas- 
ing is centralized for all using agencies, in- 
cluding the department of education. In all 
the other 66 cities the department of educa- 
tion buys independently. There valid 
reason why staple supply commodities used 
by the department of education, in common 
with other department, should not be consol- 
idated. The situation cannot be altered in 
those cases where the department of educa- 
tion is a separate entity, distinct from the 
city government in its administration. In 
17 cities, one or more departments, other than 
the department of education, are exempt from 
central purchase. But this small proportion 
shows that purchasing has been “centralized” 
in fact as well as name under city manager 
government. 

Five cities in groups I and II appoint their 
purchasing executive (city manager or pur- 
chasing agent) for a definite term. In all 
other cities, he has an indefinite tenure. This 
is in line with the general employment policy 
in city manager government, whereby tenure 
of office is dependent upon “producing the 
goods” and not upon a change of political ad- 
ministration. 


is no 


Authority Granted to Purchasing Executive 
The purchasing executive is in general ex- 
tended broader powers under city manage- 
ment than under other forms of government. 
In 45 cities he has authority to make and 
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amend rules and regulations for carrying the 
purchasing system into effect. 

In 52 cities the purchasing executive (city 
manager or purchasing agent) may establish 
standard specifications for staple supply items. 
This is undoubtedly the most important step 
in a sound purchasing plan. Unless the pur- 
chasing executive has authority to establish, 
with the aid and assistance of the using agen- 
cies, suitable standards for the commodities 
common to their needs, centralized purchas- 
ing misses the mark of economy and efficiency. 
To centralize the buying for the entire city 
without establishing standards, thereby per- 
mitting each department and branch to order 
its own particular choice of brand or quality, 
results only in the city placing many small 
orders through a central office. Any 
dardization program should be tempered with 
common sense. All supplies cannot be stan- 
dardized. Many using agencies have peculiar 
needs requiring a specific brand, design, or 
quality, which must be furnished if that 
agency is to render the maximum of service. 
But department heads have no right to vie 
with each other in the amount of gold on 
their letter heads, to specialize in a certain 
make of typewriter, or to maintain a style 
of office furniture different from other city 
departments, when they are satisfying their 
caprice with public funds. This is recognized 
in city manager government in the majority 
of cities by extending to the purchasing ex- 
ecutive authority to establish standards. 

A testing laboratory is an invaluable ad- 
junct to any standardization program. Qual- 
ity should be tantamount with price in order- 
award. Laboratory tests now assist in the de- 
termination of quality in almost any commod- 
ity line. Thirty-nine cities extend to 
purchasing executives the authority to make 
tests in arriving at standards or in determin- 
ing quality before placing orders, and to test 


stan- 


their 


deliveries to determine their conformity to 
specifications, 
Centralized responsibility for disposal of 


surplus or obsolete material and supplies has 
been the means 
many cities. In the old-time government each 
department was blissfully unaware of what 
other departments were using and of course 
had no regular means for determining the ex- 
istence of any surplus. A central supply 
agency should be the clearing house for all 
surplus stock either by transfer between de- 
partments or by sale when such stock is no 
longer of use to the city. Fifty-three man- 


for considerable saving in 
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ager cities vest their purchasing executive 
with this authority. 

Practically all cities extend to their pur- 
chasing executive the authority to inspect in 
person or by supervision all deliveries of all 
supplies, materials, or equipment. In 13 cities 
this authority is reserved to the using agen- 
cies where supplies are delivered directly to 
them or to the storekeeper in cases where the 
stores are operated independently of the pur- 
chasing agency. 

The Purchasing Procedure 

Requisitions may be submitted by using 
agencies in 49 cities at any time as need 
arises. In 11 cities the using agencies make 
formal requisition on the purchasing agency 
monthly for supplies needed for the ensuing 
period. The purchasing executive in 20 cities 
has authority to request at any time an esti- 
mate from using agencies of their supply 
requirements for a certain definite period in 
advance. The consolidation of such estimates 
enables the purchasing executive to place a 
bulk order for supplies in advance of need 
when market conditions are especially favor- 
able and when by so doing he can demonstrate 
a saving to the city government. 

The city manager personally approves all 
requisitions in 49 cities. In 27 they are ap- 
proved by the purchasing agent and in 15 by 
the chief fiscal officer of the city. Such ap- 
proved by the purchasing agent and in 15 by 
some cities; in others, the approval of one 
only is sufficient authorization to proceed with 
purchase. In practically every city the head 
of the using agency signs the requisition be- 
fore it reaches the manager or purchasing 
agent. 

Orders are approved by the city manager 
before being issued in 50 cities. In 30 the 
purchasing agent assumes this responsibility, 
either solely or in conjunction with the city 
manager. As before pointed out, the city 
manager takes a less active part in the pur- 
chasing procedure in larger cities. The chief 
fiscal officer in 22 cities approves the order 
before issue. Strict accounting control over 
purchases can most easily be effected if the 
chief fiscal officer has full authority to approve 
either the order or the requisition. The cer- 
tification of the department head that a suffi- 
cient appropriation balance remains to cover 
the amount of supplies ordered should be sup- 
plemented by a re-check from the chief fiscal 
officer. This official should “encumber” the 
appropriation account of the using agency 
with the estimated price of supplies ordered, 
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so that the city will “live within its means” 
and the budget program will at all times be 
adhered to, Since the amount so encumbered 
cannot be used for any other purpose, both 
the vendor and the city are protected: the 
former is assured of prompt payment; the city 
is assured of saving the cash discounts by 
prompt payment and is protected against over- 
draft of appropriations. Such fiscal control 
over purchases is a highly important phase 
of municipal accounting which should not be 
overlooked by any municipality in its supply 
expenditures. 

In 38 cities the department head ordering 
the supplies is furnished with a copy of the 
order to check with the delivery for quantity 
and quality. In 26 cities the chief fiscal offi- 
cer receives a copy of each order to check 
against the invoices and delivery receipt from 
using agency or storekeeper for quantity, 
quality and price extensions. 

Competition in Orders 

Every government is insistent, and rightly 
so, upon securing competition in all orders. 
Many governments, however, have erred in 
over-emphasizing the importance of the sealed 
bid in achieving competition. To some of our 
purchasing agencies—state, municipal and fed- 
eral—the sealed bid has become almost a 
fetish. Some purchasers find a deep satisfac- 
tion in obeying the law on this point to the 
very letter and in doing it religiously. The 
sealed bid has its place, of course, in any 
well-regulated purchasing system . But it 
should not be required in ordering patented 
articles with a single source of supply, in 
small orders for supplies needed without de- 
lay, and in the large number of cases where 
its use discourages reputable dealers from 
bidding on government business. 

In securing competition, as in other respects, 
purchasing in city manager government is 
tempered with common sense to a large and 
encouraging degree. Only two cities (Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., and Portsmouth, Va.) require 
sealed bids on all orders. Portsmouth requires 
sealed bids on all orders over $25.00 in amount, 
but such are practically all-inclusive. This 
restriction must of necessity tend to slow up 
purchasing and cause undue delay between 
the time of filing requisition for supplies and 
their delivery. Besides, the cost of advertis- 
ing for bids sometimes largely offsets the 
saving involved in centralized purchase. The 
majority of cities require sealed bids for all 
orders over a certain definite amount. This 
limit is usually set at $500 or $1000. The 
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city of Pasadena is an exception in permitting 
its purchasing agent to place orders up to 
$2,500 without sealed bids but with consent of 
the city manager, and up to $5000 in amount 
with consent only of the board of directors. 
In 36 cities the purchasing executive may 
waive sealed bids, but such action is unually 
contingent upon consent of the city manager 
or legislative body. 

Three cities (Pasadena, Calif., El Dorado, 
Kan., and Miami, Fla.) still adhere to the 
rather archaic plan of requiring all bids to 
be accompanied by a deposit, certified check 
or bond. Nineteen require a guarantee of 
some sort with bids on orders over a certain 
limit. This usually applies to bids on con- 
struction projects where a large amount is 
involved and where the city must safeguard 
itself. 

As a securing bids on orders, 
55 cities still rely upon the costly and rather 
futile newspaper advertisement. Most cities 
have found that few if any bids are received 
as a result of advertisement; they are inserted 
solely in compliance with the law. Fifty cities 
make a direct request to dealers to submit 
quotations on orders. This method has been 
found to be the most satisfactory, for it en- 
ables the purchaser to reach a wider source 
of supply and to secure thereby a 
petition. 

The use of a board to 
pending orders has been a conspicuous suc- 
cess in Cincinnati. The use of newspaper 
ads has been reduced to a minimum there and 
thousands of dollars have been 
city manager cities—Phoenix, Arizona; Glen- 
dale, Calif.; Lima, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; San 
Diego, Calif.; and Stratford, Conn.—make use 
of a bulletin board at the city hall where 
dealers or their representatives call to deter- 
mine pending orders and to submit their bids. 
This plan of course is limited in its applica- 
tion to commodities purchased locally. 


means of 


real com 


bulletin advertise 


saved. Six 


Long-Term Contracts 


When a city enters into a long-term con- 
tract it should, itself 
against price decline. Some cities insert such 
a protective clause in their contracts. A long- 
term contract is of most value in a “rising 
market.” In city manager municipalities, such 
contracts must generally be approved by the 
city manage or by the legislative body before 
issue. This is a sound provision. It curbs and 
possible enthusiasm of a purchaser which 
might lead a city into extravagance. 


if possible, protect 
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Purchases in Advance of Need 
The city manager usually reserves the right 
to approve, too, any bulk purchases in advance 
of need. A wide-awake purchaser, in tune 
with market trends, can save many times his 
salary annually by buying at the right time. 
No bulk purchase should be made of any 
commodity just because it as a “bargain” un- 
less the city really needs it. An instance 
might be cited where a state in the middle 
west bought a carload of paper napkins “for 
a song”—enough to last the state institutions 
until the millenium. The required 
of the city manager on advance 
serves as a deterrent to rash or ill-advised 
expenditures.- Such purchases can best be 
made where a revolving fund is available to 
meet the cost. This is provided in 12 cities. 
A storeroom is usually required to stock the 
purchase in advance of need, unless perchance 
the vendor consents to deliver the supplies as 
rquisitioned from his own stockroom. Such 
an arrangement is highly desirable, but can 
be rarely negotiated. 
Forty cities maintain a storeroom. 


consent 
purchases 


Twenty 
five are in charge of a storekeeper, 17 are 
under the supervision of the city manager 
and two are under joint supervision. Quite 
frequently the services of the storekeeper are 
extended to inspecting all deliveries, whether 
made direct to the using agency or to the 
storeroom. Uniform inspection presents many 
advantages which are too obvious to 
comment. 


justify 


Emergency Purchases 
cities do not admit of 
Twenty-three limit 


Some “emergency 
them to or- 


and 


purchases.” 


ders under a certain amount, 33 require 
the consent of the purchasing executive before 
they are entered into by the individual de- 
partment, In many cases, there is no justifi- 
able excuse for emergency orders placed by 
the department heads direct, for the central 


agency is in better position to secure prompt 


delivery, even when a break-down of ma- 
chinery occurs, than is the using agency it- 
self. Rut in case of using agencies are 


widely scattered, exigencies may arise wherein 
the public service demands instant procure- 
ment. Orders should then be placed inde- 
pendently. Emergency orders should be ap- 
proved and paid for through the regular chan- 
nels; there is seldom occasion for maintenance 
of a supply fund at the individual using 
agency. Such purchases have been the means 
in several cites for breaking down centralized 
purchasing and permitting department heads 
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to order what and when they please, by in- 
voking the aid of “emergencies.” 
Approval of Invoices 

Prompt and careful approval of invoices has 
served in many cases to prevent duplicate 
payment, to detect “shortages,” and to save 
cash discounts. Thirty-one cities require the 
approval of the city manager on the invoice, 
32 authorize the purchasing agent to approve, 
29 require approval of chief fiscal officer, and 
16 the head of using department. In every 
case a least two of these officials approve 
each invoice. This secures a re-check and 
reduces the possibility of error to a minimum. 
Clarksburg, W. Va., strays from the beaten 
path in having all invoices approved by a 
committee of the city council. A similar com- 
mittee in San Diego, Calif., approves all in- 
voices for emergency purchases. 

Advantages and Savings of Centralized 

Purchasing 

Not all cities are “cashing in” on the en- 
tire grant of advantages of centralized pro- 
curement. Legal restrictions, too much de- 
tail in procedure, and opposition of depart- 
ments often conspire to defeat its very pur- 
pose. But in the cities under manager admin- 
istration, taken as a group, the potential ben- 
efits involved are being more nearly realized 
than in any other form of government. Cen- 
tralizing responsibility in the hands of the 
chief administrator simplifies the task of the 
purchasing executive in securing decisions in 
unusual situations. It makes the purchasing 
sytem less rigid, speeds up buying, and sub- 
stitutes in many cases common sense for un- 
necessary “red tape.” More important still, 
city manager government has made tremen- 
dous strides toward divorcement of “political” 
influence from order-awards. The tenure of 
the purchaser depends upon results alone, the 
line of his resposibility is clearly defined, and 
he can go about his work unhampered for the 
most part by outside pressure for doling out 
orders here and there to the “faithful.” 

Many benefits accruing from centralized 
buying are intangible. Even the dollars-and- 
cents economies are difficult to determine. 
Below are listed the estimated saving effected 
in some city manager municipalities: 


City Per Cent Saved 
Portsmouth, Va. 10% 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 10% 
Jackson, Mich. 10% 
Pontiac, Mich. 15% 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 10% 
New London, Conn. 5% 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 10% 
Durham, N. C. 5% 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 10-15% 
Bluefield, W. Va. 5% 
Lima, Ohio 29% 
Petersburg, Va. 10-12% 


The following statement from C. A. Bing- 
ham, City Manager of Lima, Ohio, refers to 
a specific instance of saving through skilled 
buying: 

“One item of 3000 tons water pipe in car- 
load lots was purchased by early option at 
$40.60 per ton. Price when pipe was used 
had risen to $58.00 per ton, Actual saving on 
that one item was $53,200, or enough to pay 
salaries of city manager, purchasing agent 
and whole city commission for five years.” 

Parallel illustrations could doubtless be 
found in the experiences of other city man- 
agers. 

Centralized purchasing was adopted in Day- 
ton, Ohio, in 1913. A survey showed that 
the various agencies of the city were paying 
from $12 to $22 per thousand for letterheads. 
Standardization upon one grade and quality 
of paper and buying it in bulk reduced the 
price of letterheads to $2.70 per thousand in 
the first year of centralized purchasing. Some 
other savings were as follows: 


Non-Cent. Cent. Pet. 

Article Purchas’g Purchas'g Saved 
Carbon paper, box .......$3.50 $0.65 85% 
Typewriter paper, box 1.25 54 57% 
Typewriter ribbons, ea. 75 25 67% 
Rubber bands, Ib. 4.00 1.35 67% 
Paper clips, M. 1.00 25 75% 


Letterheads, M.. $12.00-$22.00 2.70 85% 

Cost of standard fire hose was reduced 50%; 
coal, 40%. 

In the first year of centralized purchasing 
Dayton saved $33,000, price fluctuations being 
considered. 

These figures could be duplicated from the 
experiences of other cities. A central pur- 
chasing agency goes on from year to year re- 
ducing supply cost, but is compelled in most 
instances to rely upon estimates to establish 
its record, for no accurate method of deter- 
mining savings has as yet been found. 


Operating Cost Figures 

The following table shows for last year the 
total amount of cash discounts on invoices, 
the operating cost of the purchasing agency 
for salaries and overhead expenses, the total 
amount of purchases made, and the per cent 
operating cost in certain cities, which are be- 
lieved to be representative: 
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Kalamazoo, Mich. 3,235 6,900 950,000 0.7% 
Muskegon, Mich. 1,512 2,400 432,000 0.5% 
Greensboro, N. C. 1,000 1,600 60,000 2.6% 
San Diego, Calif. 2,000 6,400 1,410,000 0.5% 
Lima, Ohio 2,200 3,000 240,000 1.2% 
Petersburg, Va. . 1,736 2,500 172,000 1.4% 
Totals $29,453 $19,700 $6,087,000 
Average operating cost 0.81% 


It will be noted that the amount of cash 
discounts on invoices for supplies equals from 
one-half to two-thirds of the total operating 
cost in some of the cities cited above. This 
saving is very frequently lost with de-central- 
ized purchasing for the discount on each of 
the many small individual invoices does not 
inspire any special effort toward prompt pay- 
ment. It is conceded that the operating cost 
figures are of very little value in establishing 
purchasing efficiency. A purchasing agency 
with a slip-shod procedure and administra- 
tion may show a lower operating cost than the 
most efficient agency, on account of its ad- 
vantage in market and transportation facil- 
ities and the size and general nature of the 
purchases. But it must be granted that some 
of the cities listed above rival our vaunted in- 
dustrial purchasing agencies in their per cent 
operating cost record. This table is thought 
to be representative for it includes cities of 
yarious sizes in various sections of the coun- 
try and embraces those with both low and 
high operating cost figures. It shows that 
these fourteen cities purchased last year 
supplies aggregating $6,087,000 at a total 
overhead cost of $49,700 for a per cent cost 
of 0.81%. The total cash discounts amounted 
to $29,453 or 59% of the total overhead cost 
of purchasing. 


Centralized purchasing is practiced today 
in over two hundred cities of the United States 
and Canada. Eighty-four of these under the 
city manager form of government represent 
79% of all city manager municipalities over 
10,000 population, Many purchasing agencies 
under other types of administration have made 
enviable records for economy and efficiency. 
The plan has demonstrated that it will work 
under any political party and any form of 
government. But it has perhaps reached its 
highest development under city manager gov- 
ernment with which it dovetails most admir- 
ably. City manager government, so respon- 
sive to changing conditions, lends a freedom 
from restriction which is necessary for the 
most successful operation of a purchasing 
agency. And the centralized method of pur- 
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chasing, the “left hand of budget control,” 
is invariably called to the assistance of a city 
manager where that manager finds it neces- 
sary to reduce supply costs in the interests of 
the public service. 
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Municipal Liability for Tort 

William Bennett Munro, Professor of Mu- 
nicipal Government at Harvard University, in 
his book on “Municipal Government and Ac- 
ministration” (1923), makes the statement 
that “The entire question of municipal liability 
is in a rather unsatisfactory situation. Indi- 
vidual citizens are injured in person or prop- 
erty through the negligence of municipal em- 
ployees in so-termed governmental denvart- 
ments, yet no effective compensation is avail- 
able to them. It is not in accordance with 
elementary justice, as the ordinary man under- 
stands it, that an admitted wrong should go 
unrighted because it was committed by a pub- 
lic employee, whose name happens to be on the 
pay roll of one city department rather than 
on that of another.” “The tendency of the 
courts in recent years has been toward broad- 
ening the area of municipal liability. The drift 
of American law has been in the direction of 
She spreading upon the whole community the 
cost of compensating the individual] for in- 
juries done to him from whatever source.” 

In the case of Fowler vs. City of Cleveland, 
100 Ohio 158, 126 Northeastern 72 (1919) the 
Supreme Court of Ohio held the city liable for 
the negligence of an employee of the Fire De- 
partment, holding that the function of fire 
protection was not governmental. In a con- 
curring opinion one of the justices argued for 
the general extension of municipal liability. 
Basing their decisicn upon this one, and upor 
the additional ground that as the commission 
form of government was claimed by its vro- 
ponents to be a more business-like form of mu- 
nicipal organization the adoption of this form 
of government generally by cities over the 
country tended to impress upon the activities 
of all municipal corporations a business char- 
acter, thus narrowing the sphere of govern- 
mental activity and broadening that of minis- 
teral activity, the Supreme Court of Florida 
in the case of Kaufman vs. Tallahassee, 94 
Southern 6y7, held the city liable for a tort 
committee by an employee of the Fire De- 
partment. 

It would seem therefore, that regardless of 
whether a city is operating under the mayor- 
council, commission or council-manager form 


of government, this tendency of the courts to 
broaden the sphere of municipal liability as 
reflected in the two cases cited above, one 
concerning Cleveland, under the mayor-coun- 
cil plan, and one affecting Tallahassee under 
the council-manager plan, would probably re- 
sult in holding any city liable for tort com- 
mitted by one of its agents in any sphere of 
municipal activity which is not clearly govern- 
mental in character. 
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National Civil Service Reform League 

There have been some inquiries in this of- 
fice recently concerning the policies advocated 
by the National Civi] Service Reform League. 
Mr. Harry W. March, Secretary, who has 
offices at 8 West 40th Street, New York City, 
has advised this office that the League does 
not advocate limiting the power appointing 
officers to remove, except in case they exercise 
that power for political or religious reasons. 
The draft of a civil service law prepared by 
a committee of the League, stipulates: 

“Nothing herein contained shall limit the 
power of any appointing officer to suspend or 
dismiss a subordinate for any cause which will 
promote the efficiency of the service, upon 
filing with the Commission (Civil Service) 
written reasons for such action and giving 
the person whose removal is sought reason- 
able notice of the same, and of any charges 
preferred against him, and an opportunity 
to answer the same in writing, and to file with 
the Commission affidavits in support of such 
answer. But no trial shall be required, ex- 
cept in the discretion of the officer making the 
removal.” , 

It is believed, according to Mr. March, that 
the requirement that a statement of reasons 
be filed with the commission is necessary to 
prevent to some extent removal for political 
and religious reasons. In this draft the 
Civil Service Commission is given co-ordinate 
power with the appointing power to initiate 
an action against an employee, on the theory 
that there are too few removals and that 
everything should be done to facilitate getting 
incompetent employees out of the service. 

The object of the League is the improve- 
ment and extension of the merit system and 
the protection of the system, not the employee. 
We have asked the League for an expression 
of opinion on the creation of a personne! de- 
partment with a director apvointed by the 
manager instead of a board or commission. 
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Directory of City Manager Cities 


The progress of the City-Manager plan has been steady since its first adoption by Staun- 


ton, Virginia, in 1908. 


The following represents the growth of the manager plan by years: 


Put in effect 


1912 
1912 
1914 
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1918 
1919 


By charter. 
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Cities having manager plan by states. 


by charter but 
ARIZONA 


Phoenix 
Prescott 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda 
Alhambra 
Anaheim 
Avalon 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
Coronado 
Chico 
Covina 
Delano 
Fillmore 
Fullerton 
Glendale 
Leng Beach 
Martinez 
Monrovia 
Pasadena 
Pittsburg 
Porterville 
Redding 
Richmond 
Sacramento 
Santa Rosa 
San Diego 
San Jose 
San Mateo 
San Rafael 
Santa Barbara 
So. Pasadena 
Steckton 
Tulare 
Venice 
Visalia 


COLORADO 


Boulder 

Celerade Springs 
Durango 

Grand Junction 
Montrose 

Wray 


CONNECTICUT 


New London 
Stratford 
W. Hartford 


FLORIDA 


Bartow 
Clearwater 
Daytona 

Ft. Myers 
Fernandina 
Ft. Pierce 
Gainesville 
Kissimmee 
Lake City 
Lakeland 
Larg> 
Leesburg 
Miami 

New Smyrna 
Ocala 

Palm Beach 


Palatka 
Punta Gorda 
Quincy 
Sanford 
Sarasota 

St. Augustine 
Tallahassee 
Tampa 

W. Palm Beach 
Winter Haven 
GEORGIA 
Albany 
Brunswick 
Carteraville 
Columbus 
Cordele 
Decatur 
Eastman 
Griffin 
Quitman 
Rome 

Tifton 
Waycross 


ILLINOIS 
Downers Gruve 
Glencoe 
Hinsdale 
Kenilworth 
Riverside 
Wilmette 
Winnetka 
INDIANA 
Michigan City 
IOWA 

Ames 
Clarinda 
Dubuque 
Estherville 
Iowa Falls 
Maquoketa 
Mt. Pleasant 
Red Oak 
Villisca 
Webster City 
West Liberty 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Belleville 
ElDorado 
Hays 
Hoisingtoen 
Kinsley 
McCracken 
St. Marys 
Salina 
“terling 
Stockton 
Wichita 
Winfield 
KENTUCKY 
Cynthiana 
Harrodsburg 
MAINE 
Auburn 
Portland 


MASS. 
Mansfield 


Middlesboro 
Norwood 
Stoughton 
MICHIGAN 
Albion 

Alma 

Alpena 

Bay City 
Benton Harbor 
Big Rapids 
Birmingham 
Cadillac 
Crystal Falls 
East Grand Rapids 
Escanaba 
Ferndale 
Gladstone 
Grand Haven 
Grand Rapids 
Grosse Pte. Shores 
Ironwood 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Kingsford 
Lapeer 
Marysville 
Manistee 

Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon 
Muskegon Hts. 
Onaway 
Oteego 
Petoskey 
Plymouth 
Pontiac 
Portland 

Royal Oak 

St. Johns 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Stambaugh 
Sturgis 

Three Rivers 
MINNESOTA 
Anoka 
Columbia Hts. 
Morris 

White Bear Lake 
MISSOURI 
Excelsior Springs 
Kansas City 
Maryville 
MONTANA 
Rozeman 
Columbus 
Glasgow 
Senhev 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 

NEW JERSEY 
Cape May 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Clavton 

Clovis 

Roswell 

NEW YORK 
Auburn 

Peet Aurora 
Newburgh 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1926 





Totals 


Niagara Falls 
Sherrill 
Watertown 
Watervliet 


N. CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill 
Durham 
Elizabeth City 
Gastonia 
Goldsboro 
Greensboro 
Hendersonville 
Hickory 

High Point 
Morganton 
Reidsville 
Thomasville 


OHIO 
Ashtabula 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland Hts. 
Dayton 

East Cleveland 
Gallipolis 
Lima 
Middletown 
Oberlin 
Painesville 
Sandusky 

Se. Charleston 
Springfield 
Westerville 
Xenia 
OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore 
Coalgate 
Devol 

Duncan 
Grandfield 
Heavener 
Madill 
Mangum 
McAlester 
Muskogee 
Norman 
Nowata 
Pawhuska 
Sallisaw 
Sapulpa 
Sulphur 
Walters 

Yale 
OREGON 
Asteria 
Hillsbore 

La Grande 
Oregon City 
Warrenton 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Aspinwall 
Blairsville 
Carlisle 
Clifton Heights 
Dormont 


23 
42 
28 
40 
19 

3 

1 
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Adopted by charter, black face ty 
having serious modifications, italics; adopted by ordinance, light 


Edgeworth 
Lansdowne 
Mifflinburg 
Milton 
Osborne 
Sewickley 
Springdale 
Towanda 
Waynesboro 


S. CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Florence 

Rock Hill 
Sumter 


SO. DAKOTA 
Clark 
Rapid City 


TENNESSEE 
Alcoa 
Elizabethton 
Kingsport 
Knoxville 
Murfreesboro 
Missionary Ridge 
TEXAS 
Austin 
Amarillo 
Beaumont 
Brenham 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Bryan 
Burkburnett 
Denton 
Eastland 
Electra 

Fort Werth 
Highland Park 
Lengview 
Littlefield 
Lubbock 
Lafkin 

Mexia 
Navasota 
Ranger 

San Angelo 
Sherman 
Stamford 
Taylor 
Teague 
Temple 
Terrell 

Tulia 

Tyler 

Waco 


UTAH 
Brigham City 
VERMONT 
Springfield 
St. Albans 

St. Johnsbury 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 
Bedford 

Blackstone 


(Where changes have been made from ordinance to charter, city is listed 
only among charter cities in the year the charter was adopted. 


12 35 
7 49 
10 38 
9 49 
14 33 
1 4 
0 1 


91 353 
; adopted 
ace type. 


Bristol 
Charlottesville 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Fredericksburg 
Galax 
Hampton 
Hopewell 
Lynchburg 
Newport News 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
Roanoke 
Salem 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Warrenton 
Winchester 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Morgantown 

St. Marys 
Wheeling 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville 
Kenosha 
Two Rivers 


CANADA 
BRITISH COL. 


Vancouver 


MANITOBA 


Brandon 
St. James 


N. B. 
Woodstock 


N. 8. 
Bridgewater 
Kentville 
Windsor 
Wolfville 


ONTARIO 
Chatham 
Espanola 
Leaside 
Niagara Falls 


P. Q. 

Grand Mere 

La Tuque 
Outremont 

St. Lamberts 
Shawinigan Falls 
Temiskaming 


Westmount 


NEW ZEALAND 
Port Chalmers 
Rangiora 
Taumauruni 
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Directory of City Manager Cities and Their Managers 


Corrected to March 1, 1925 


In the column headed “plan” the letter “C” indicates that the position of manager has 
been created by adoption of a charter, a charter amendment, or optional state law endorsed by 
popular vote; the letter “O” indicates that the position of manager has been created by local 
ordinance or resolution. The column headed “No.” indicates the number of managers which 
have served in each city. The column headed “Cities” following the names of the managers, 
indicates the number of cities in which each manager has served. Additions and corrections 
to this directory will be welcomed by The City Managers’ Association. 


DIRECTORY OF CITY MANAGER CITIES AND THEIR MANAGERS 


City 1920 In 
Pop. Plan Effect No. Name of Manager Cities Appt Salary 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix 29.0538 ( Apr. 14 6 L.B Hitchcock I Feb. °25 10.000 
Prescott 5.010 0 Feb. °21 1 J. H. Robinson l Mar. *21 3,600 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 28.806 ( May °17 2 Clifton E. Hicko! Ju.) °21 6.000 
Alhambra 9,096 C Jan. "16 5 M. H. Irvine l Jan. 25 5,400 
Anaheim 5,526 0 Oct. 19 2 JW. Price l Jun. 24 3,600 
Avalon 586 O- Sep.’i9 | A. B. Waddingham I Sep. 19 $800 
Bakersfield 18,638  ¢ Feb. °15 6 J. E. Ogden I 
Berkeley 56,036 ( Jul. 23 | John N. Edy l Jul. 23 10.000 
Coronado 3,289 O Jan. 20 2 7. J. Allen l Jul. °23 3.000 
Cov na 1.999 l hy M C'ommin LOND 
Chico 9.339 ( Apr. 23 l Tra R. Morrison | May °23 8.600 
Delano 2.500 O- Sep. 23 l A. M. Miller | Sep. °23 2.700 
Fillmore 1.5975 8) Oct. 18 l C’. Arrasmith ] Oct. 1 2.400 
Fullerton 4.41 QO Jul. 23 l W. C. Record I Jul. 238 tL. 800 
Glendale 13,587 O May’l4 
C Jul. 21 8 Virgil B. Ston l Feb. °24 6.000 
Long Beach 55,593 ( Jul. 21 2 Chas. H. Windham l Dec. °22 10.000 
Martinez 3,858 O- Mar. ’21 l B. A. Green | Mar. ‘21 2,400 
Monrovia 5.480 OO Jul. 22 l HF. Scoville l Dec. °28 3,600 
Pasadena $5,354 & May ‘21 ] C.W. Keoiner l May ‘21 12,000 
Pittsburg 4.715 0 Aug. “19 l Randall M. Dorton l Nov. “19 $520 
Redding 2.962 O Aug. “18 l EK. A. Rolison l Aug. 18 3.600 
Richmond 16,848 Oo Jul. “20 l J. A. MeV ittie l Jul. 20 4,200 
Sacramento 65,908 — ¢ Jul. °21 2 H.C. Bottorff l Jan. 23 15.000 
Santa Rosa 8.758 CC § Jan. ’23 I J. EF. Williams l Apr. °23 
San Diego 74.688 ( May ‘15 8 F. A. Rhodes l Jun. °20 6,000 
San Hose 39,642 ¢ Jul. 16 38 C.B. Goodwin l Oct. 20 5,400 
San Mateo 5.979 C Jan. '23 2 OF. Weissgerber | Dec. 24 4,500 
San Rafael 5.512 O- Jul. 715 2 H.K. Brainerd l Jul. 21 3,600 
Santa Barbara 19,441 C Jan “18 838 Herbert Nunn l Feb. 24 
South Pasadena 7,652 0 Mar. °20 l R. V. Orbison l Mar. °20 6,600 
Stockton 40,296 ( Jul. °23 l C. E. Ashburner t Jun. °23 20,000 
Tulare 3,539 C May ‘23 2 W.4J. Andrews l May ‘24 
Visalia 5,753 ¢ May '23 | B. J. Pardee | Jun. °23 5,000 
COLORADO 
Boulder 11,006 c Jan. 18 3 Scott Mitchell l Oct. °20 $,000 
Colorado Springs 30,105 ( Apr. 21 l A. M. Wilson l Jun. 21 6.000 
Durango A116) Mar. ‘15 2 WH. Wigglesworth | Apr. “19 1.800 
Grand Junction 8.665 C Jan. 22 2 
Montrose 8,581 4 Feb. 15 6 H. C. Gilmore l Feb. °24 2,700 
Wray 1,538 8) Sep. 20 ‘ J. W. Martin l May 22 2,400 
CONNECTICUT 
New London 25.688 CC  Oct.’21 2 W. A. Holt ] Aug. 23 5,000 
Stratford 12,347 C Oct. 21 3 *R. H. Hunter l Aug. ‘22 $,500 
W. Hartford 8,854 OO Jul. "19 
C Apr. ’21 l B_ 7. Miller l Jul. 19 $500 
FLORIDA 
Bartow 4,203 i Mar. ‘22 t J. E. Childs l 
Clearwater 2,427 C Jan.’23 2 Chas. F. Mason l Jun. “24 $,500 
Daytona 5,445 C Mar. ’22 $ H. B. Cassin l Sep. 24 
Fernandina §,487 C Aug. '23 l E. C. Garvin l Sep. 23 3,000 
Fort Myers 3.678 > Jul. °21 ] A. B. Cutter l Mar. 25 $,S00 
Fort Pierce 11S ( Feb. °23 ] C.J. Ruan 2 Mar. °23 £800 
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City 1920 In Name of Manager Cities Appt. Salary ; 
pop plan Effect No. ' 
Gainesville 6,800 O Jun. °21 l G. H. Cairns l Jun. 21 3,600 
Kissimmee 2.722 C Mar. ’23 l B. B. Doughten l Mar. 23 2,000 
Lake City $000 C Jun. ’21 2 J.B. Hobbs l Dec. '21 8,000 
Lakeland 7,062 O May ‘14 
C Sep. *22 ] A. Schneider 2 Nov. 22 7,200 
Largo 610 C€ Jun. 13 6 J.C. English l Oct. °23 1,500 ' 
Leesburg 1835 CC  Jan.’23 l I). E. Bivins l Jan. °23 3,600 ' 
Miami 29,571 ( Jul. 21 l F. H. Wharton l Dec. ’21 10,000 } 
New Smyrna 2,007 ¢ Jan. 21 $ Geo. J. Ott l Feb. ’23 3,000 ' 
Ocala 4.914 ( Feb. °18 3 Edward Drake | 
Palatka 6,538 ( May ‘23 l Oscar Dobbs 3 Feb. °24 4,800 
and car : 
Palm Beach 1,135 l L. Trevette Lockwood 1 Jan. 22 5,000 
Punta Gorda 1,295 C Jul. °21 l M.C. Price 1 Jul. 21 1,500 
Quincy 3.118 C Jul.’@s | H.W. Coleman ! Jul. "25 5,000 
Sanford 5.588 C Jan. °20 3 W. B. Williams | Mar. '23 4,200 
St. Augustine 6,192 C Jul. 15 2 Eugene Masters l Apr. ‘18 5,000 
Tallahassee 5,637 Cc Feb. °20 t W. R. Galt 2 Jul. '24 4,500 ; 
Tampa 51,608 C Jan. ’21 2 WL. Brown l Aug. "22 5,000 ' 
W. Palm Beach 8,659 ( Dec. "19 t ('. A. Bingham 5 Mar. '25 12,000 } 
Winter Haven 1,597 ( Nov. 23 l Ray S. Gatens ; 
GEORGIA 
Albany 11,555 ( Jan. '24 l W. A. Smith 2 Mar. ‘24 5,500 
Brunswick 14,415 83 Jan. 21 2 Geo. L. Rinkliff 2 Jul. 23 5,000 
Cartersville $550 ( Aug. °17 2 R. ©. Poindexter l 24 3,600 ' 
Columbus 31,125 ( Jan. °22 s Walter A. Richards | Oct. “22 8,000 ; 
Cordele 6,538 ( Jan. 23 l C.D. Terrell l Dec. ‘22 3,000 j 
Decatur 6.150 C Jan. ‘21 2 J.S. Looney l Apr. °22 3,600 ' 
Eastman 2.750 CC Jan. ’22 1 Leroy Pharr l Jan. "22 2,400 ’ 
Griffin 8,240 ¢ Dec. "18 1 E.P. Bridges l Dec. °18 3,600 
Quitman $393 ¢ Jan. °22 l T. R. Fluker l Feb. '22 4,200 
Rome 13,252 ¢ Apr. "19 1 S.S. King 1 Apr. ‘19 3,000 
Tifton 8,005 ( Jan. “21 2 R. E. Hall l Nov. '22 3,600 
Waycross 18,068 ( Nov. 23 l Abram Cook 2 Jan. "24 5,00 Q 
ILLINOIS 
Downers Grove 7,000 O Oct. 24 1 W.R. Wells 1 Jan. "25 3,600 
Glencoe t 300 0 Jan. 14 ] HH. Sherer | Jan. ‘14 7.500 
Hinsdale 7,500 O Apr. 22 l F. D. Danielson l Feb. "22 4,000 
Kenilworth 1188 O- Sep. 20 1 F. L.Streed l Sep. 20 4,200 
Riverside 2,532 0 Jan. °25 l A. R. Fletcher i Jan. °25 
Wilmette 7.814 O Aug. 17 l C. C. Schultz l Aug. °17 4,000 
Winnetka 6,694 0 Jan. 15 2 H. L. Woolhiser l May ‘17 7,500 
INDIANA 
Michigan City 19,457 ( Jan. 22 8 Albert Couden l Jan. 24 5,000 
IOWA 
Ames 6.270 O- Jun. ’20 1 P.F. Hopkins l Jun. '20 4,400 
Clarinda $511 O Apr. 13 4 Stanley Pfander I 
Dubuque 39,141 C Apr. ’20 1. O.E. Carr t Jun. 20 10,000 
Estherville 4.699 O May’l9 1 G.R. Connelly 1 May ‘19 2,700 
Iowa Falls 3,954 O May ‘14 2 J.O. Gregg | Mar. ‘17 2,400 
Maquoketa 3,626 O Jun. ’20 1 G.0O. Morse l Jun. '20 2,400 
Mt. Pleasant 8,987 8) Apr "16 l T. W. McMillan l Apr. "16 2.100 
Red Oak 5,578 QO - Sep. ’22 2 Arthur Johnson Apr. °24 2,820 
Villisca 2111 OQ # £May’19 2 F.C. Reese May ‘19 1,200 
Webster City 5,657 C Oct.’15 2 G.J. Long l Apr. 17 3,600 
W. Liberty 7.834 O Apr. °20 1 €.J. Mackey l Apr. °20 2,000 
KANSAS 
Atchison 12,630 C May ‘21 l Bert C. Wells 2 May ‘21 5,000 
Belleville 2,254 C Apr. ’21 l W. M. Slopansky l May ‘21 2,400 
and car 
El Dorado 10,995 C Jun. 17 4 Clyde B. King l Mar. °23 8,600 
Hays 3,165 C May’l9 2 A.W. Seng 1 May ‘20 3,600 
Hoisington 2,395 C Apr. ’24 l E. H. Hawleins 3 Jun. °24 3,000 
Kinsley 1986 C Apr. 22 1 SS. T. Manuel l Apr. 24 1,500 
McCracken 491 C May’l9 ] L. L. Ryan 1 May ‘19 2,400 
St. Marys 1,321 c Apr. ’21 3 H. P. Giebler l Oct. °22 1,300 
Salina 15.085 = ¢ Jul. 21 2 W. A. Layton I Dec. °21 5,000 
Sterling 2,060 C Apr. 25 l 
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— She Xxay locates 
Ag \, the broken bone.. 


The Pitometer locates 







With Unerring Accuracy 


A Pitometer survey will locate your broken 
mains, leaky services and valves which have 
been carelessly left closed. Surveys con- 
ducted by this company in a great many 
municipalities have made possible the saving 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly in 
pumping machinery maintenance, coal bills, 
etc., and in many cases have eliminated the 
necessity of bond issues for increasing the 





size of plants and seeking new sources of sup- 
ply with their attendant costs. Our booklet 
describes the 


PITOMETER SURVEY 


It also states our method of attack and gives 
an idea of what has been accomplished for 
other communities. Let us demonstrate to 
vou in a test district what savings we can ac- 
complish and we feel sure you will recognize 
the unqualified value of Pitometer survey. 
What we have done for other cities we can 
do for you. 


The Pitometer Company 


48 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 
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City 1920 In 
Pop. Plan Effect No Name of Manager. Cities Appt. Salary. 
Stockton 1,324 Cc May 21 2 0. M. Goodrich 1 Apr. ‘22 2,400 
Wichita 72,217 C  Apr.’17 3 Earl C. Elliott 1 Jun. 21 9,000 
Winfield 7,933 C May’21 1 W.J. Welfelt l May °21 7,200 
KENTUCKY 
Cynthiana 3.857 C Jan.’16 2 J.J. Curle I Jan. "18 1,200 
Harrodsburg 3.765 O- Jan.’21 l L. M. Van Arsdale l Jan. 21 1,800 
MAINE 
Auburn 16,985 O  Jan.°18 4 4J.S. P.H. Wilson l Jan. "24 8,500 
Portland 69,272 C Dec. ’23 1 H.A. Brinkerhoff l Dec. ’23 10,000 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mansfield 6.255 C Jan.’21 2 Wm. Plattner l Mar. '24 4,000 
Middleboro 8,453 + Jan. 21 l H. J. Goodale 1 Apr. '21 4,000 
Norwood 12,627 C  Jan.'15 2 
Stoughton 6.865 C Jan. ’22 l B. L. Winslow 1 Mar. ’22 8,600 
MICHIGAN 
Albion 8,554 i Jan. 16 5 D. F. Herrick l Jul. '23 2,400 
Alma 7,542 C May’l9 I W. E. Reynolds l May ‘19 5,000 
Alpena 11,101 i Apr. 16 W. E. Baumgartner 2 Jul. °20 4,000 
Bay City 47,554 C Apr. ‘21 2 Wm. H. Reid l Mar. "22 5,000 
Benton Harbor 12,233 c; Jul. °21 l Guy M. Tyler ] Oct. 21 3,000 
Big Rapids £558 Feb. 14 t Dan H. Vincent l Jul. 18 1,400 
Birmingham $3,694 ¢ Feb. 18 t Harry 8. Starr l May ‘21 4,800 
Cadillac 9,750 ( Mar. ‘14 3 George Johnston 1 Apr. 18 3,600 
Crystal Falls 3,394 C  Apr.’17 1 J. H. Sanders l Apr. °17 3,300 
E. Grand Rapids 1,310 "24 1 H. Geo. D. Nutting 1 May ‘24 4,200 
Escanaba 13,103 ( Mar. *22 l Fred R. Harris 1 Jun. "22 8,000 
Ferndale 2640 O Jan. 23 l Carl H. Peterson 2 May '24 5,200 
Gladstone 4.953 ( May 23 2 F. R. Buechner Y May "o4 4,000 
Grand Haven 7.205 = Apr. 15 3 Paul R. Taylor 1 Jul. °20 4,000 
Grand Rapids 137,634 0 May "17 2 Fred H. Locke l May "18 8,000 
Grosse Pointe Shores 630 O Aug. “16 $ 1. HT. Bennett l Feb. °23 3,000 
Ironwood 15.739 ( Apr 25 
Jackson $8.37 Cc Jan. “15 6 J. E. Whittaker l Mar. '24 4.800 
Kalamazoo $8,487 C Jun.'18 2 Clarence L. Miller l Jul. 21 5,500 
Kingsford 2.000 c; Feb "24 l L Ww Cor 2 Feb. "24 4.500 
Lapeer 4.723 Cc Apr. 719 2 Charles Hubbard | Apr. "20 2.000 
Marysville 941 0 Jan. 20 2 Everett B. Lane l Mar. "22 2,000 
Manistee 9,694 ( May ‘14 8 John Shields l Jan. 21 1.800 
Mt. Pleasant $.819 ( Mar. ‘21 l W. K. Willman l Apr. ’24 3,000 
Muskegon 36.570 CC Jan. ’20 l I. R. Ellison 3 Jan. 20 6,000 
Muskegoz Heights 9,514 C May '22 l R. J. Buck May "24 4,500 
Otsego 3.200 C May’ls $ E. Eldred I Dec. '23 2,000 
Petoskey 5,064 C Apr. “16 + Robert L. Wolff l Jan. “22 5,000 
Plymouth 2,857 C Apr. “18 2 Sidney D. Strong I Jun. *20 3,300 
Pontiac 34,273 ts Sep. °20 2 C.W. Ham 2 Apr. 24 6,500 
Portland 1899 C Jan. °19 l FL. Jenkins I Jan. °19 1,800 
Royal Oak 6.007 t Dec. 16 2 Philip H. Beauvais 2 Jan. 21 7,200 
St. Johns 8.925 C  Jan.°19 2 Theo. H. Townsend I Jul. 719 2,800 
Sault Ste. Marie 12,096 C Dec. °17 3 Henry A. Sherman l Jan. 20 4,500 
Stambaugh 2.2638 C Apr. '24 I Chas. A. Nelson l Apr. "24 2,650 
Sturgis 5.995 ( Apr. ‘21 5 0. O. Johnson 2 Sept. "23 2.800 
Three Rivers 5,200 Apr. 18 2 John S. Cowgill | 2,500 
MINNESOTA 
Anoka $287 C  Apr.’14 1 H.W. Plummer I Apr. 23 1,500 
Columbia Heights 2,968 7 Sep. 21 ] Wm. Lietch l Dec. '28 2.000 
Morris 2.320 ¢ Jan. "14 3 F.E. Ware l Mar. '23 1,800 
White Bear Lake 2.022 ( Nov. 21 2 Dale Merrick l Sep. 23 2.640 
MISSOURI 
Excelsior Springs 4.165 Cc Apr. ‘22 3 R. E. Simpson l Jul. 24 4,000 
Kansas City 324,410 ( Apr. °26 
Maryville 4,711 C Apr. ’19 l W’. O. Garrett 2 Apr.’23 2,500 
MONTANA 
Bozeman 6,183 ( Oct. °21 2 Fred M. Brown I Jan. “24 3,000 
Columbus 987 QO Jul. 18 2 H. B. Annin l Mar. '20 1,800 
Glasgow 2,059 OO Jul. 16 3. J.K. Mitchell ] Feb. '19 2,100 
Scobey i170 O Jan. ’20 2 Hale Nelson l Jan. '23 2,100 


NEBRASKA 
Alliance 4.591 0 Aug. "19 


( Apr. 21 2 N. A. Kemmish l Apr. ‘21 86,500 
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re your systems 
up to date? 


The effectiveness of the fire and police departments depends 
largely on the effectiveness of the signal systems. Here is an easy 
way to see how your system compares with a complete modern system. 





Standard Police Signal System 


Boxes on street and police desk at headquar- 
ters to enable the patrolmen to make a perma- 
nent record of all duty calls and to permit 
private telephone communication between any 
patrolman and the chief. Re-call lights and 
bells enable the chief to get in touch within 


a minute with one or all of his patrolmen. 





Standard Fire Alarm System 


A central office located in a fireproof build- 
ing and large enough to provide for all neces- 
sary boxes on the street. Boxes sufficiently 
near to meet the Underwriters requirements. 
All obsolete boxes be eliminated. The schools, 
hospitals, and other panic spots protected by 
a box. As far as possible the circuits under- 


ground. 





Bulletins describing both fire and police systems will be gladly sent on request. 


The Gamewell Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Fire and Police Signal Systems 
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City 


Cape May 


Albuquerque 
Clayton 
( ‘lov is 


Re sw ell 


Auburn 

East Aurora 
Newburgh 
Niagara Falls 
Sherrill 
Watertown 
Watervliet 


Chapel Hill 


Durham 


Elizabeth City 
Gastonia 
Goldsboro 


Greensboro 
Hickory 
High Point 
Morganton 
Reidsville 


Thomasville 


Ashtabula 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland Heights 
Dayton 

East Cleveland 
Gallipolis 

Lima 
Middletown 
Oberlin 
Painesville 
Sandusky 

South Charleston 
Springfield 
Westerville 
Xenia 


Ardmore 
Coalgate 
Devol 
Duncan 
Grandfield 
Heavener 
Madill 
Mangum 
McAlester 
Muskogee 
Norman 
Nowata 
Pawhuska 
Sallisaw 
Sapulpa 
Sulphur 
Walters 
Yale 


Astoria 


Hillsboro 
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1920 In 

Pop. Plan Effect No. Name of Manager 
NEW JERSEY 

2,520 C Dec. 24 ] 
NEW MEXICO 


15,157 C Jan.’18 4 B. H. Calkins 
2,157 22 J. H. Bender 
4,904 C Feb. 22 $3 A.J. Whitney 
7,033 QO £May'l4 3 C.D. Fulton 


NEW YORK 
Jan. '20 1 John P. Jaeckel 
Victor E. Hamerlein 
W. T. McCaw 
W’. D. Robbins 
C. B. Salisbury 


( 
( l 
( Jan. 16 + 
50,760 CC Jan. ‘16 $ 
1761 CC Apr. ’16 5 
31,285 ( Jan. 20 2 J. Walter Ackerman 
16,073 O Jan.’20 3 Robert J. Murray 
NORTH CAROLINA 
3.984 0 Jun. 22 I E. M. Knor 
21.719 OQ May’l7 
C May ‘1 2 R.W. Rigsby 
8,925 , Jul. 18 6 
2 D. L. Struthers 
4 


( 
12,871 Cc Aug. ‘19 
Cc C. M. Grantham 


11,296 Jul. 17 


43,525 C May’21 l P. C. Painter 
5,076 © May’l3 6  *J. W. Ballew 
14,302 CC May’ld 3 R.L. Pickett 
$500 C May’'l3 8 Charles Lane 
5.3383 O Mav’21 
C May ’22 1 E. B. Ware 
5,676 © May’ld 9 R.M. Cooksey 
OHIO 
22.082 Jan. 16 8 W. M. Cotton 


2,480 
9,110 


Jan. “16 
Jan. 18 


Richard Biehl 
S. O. Hale 


OKLAHOMA 


C 
401,247 > Jan. 26 l 
769,841 C Jan. 24 1 W. R. Hopkins 
15.236 C Jan. 22 1 Harry Canfield 
152,559 C Jan.'14 4 F.0O. Eichelberger 
27,292 C€ Jan.°18 2 Chas. A. Carran 
6,070 C Jan. 18 2 J.T. Hall 
$1,326 & Jan. “22 l I. C. Brower 
23,594 O- Apr. ’21 2 L.A. Waldner 
4.326 C Jan. '26 l 
7.272 C Jan. ’20 l Thomas B. Wyman 
22,897 + Jan. 16 + C. Webb Sadler 
1,267 C Jan. ’18 2 Alfred Clemans 
60,840 Cc Jan. 14 4 R. W. Flack 
e; 3 
Cc 2 


14,181 C  Jun.’1 2 W.G. Doak 
3.009 C Jul.’14 7 #2T.E. Golightly 
1,936 C Jun. ’20 3 J.C. Dulaney 
3,463 C Nov.’20 4 Z.Z. Rogers 
1990 C  Mar.’21 1 Geo. Hoefer 
1850 CC Oct. ’22 1 CC. W. Mizell 
2,717 ‘& Nov. ‘17 4 R. L. Cox 
3.405 C Nov.’l4 6 John H. Tomme 

12,095 Cc Nov. 19 2 Chas. Hess 

30,277 C Apr. ’20 2 D.L. Youmans 
5,004 CC Sep.°19 3 M.F. McFarland 
$435 C  Apr.’20 5 
6.414 C May’! 5 3S. P. Malone 
2,255 C Nov. 19 l Fred E. Johnston 

11,6384 C May ‘22 2 F.E. Lawrence 
3,667 C 1 F.D. Pittman 
3,032 Cc Nov. “19 83 T. M. Anderson 
2,601 C May’! 3 Ross Taylor 

OREGON 

14,027 C Jan. ’23 I O. A. Kratz 

2468 ¢ Jan. 24 l C. G. Reiter 


Cities 
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Appt. Salary. 
May ‘22 4,700 
"23 2.400 
Feb. '23 2.100 
Mar. '20 2,820 
Jan. °20 5,000 
Dec. '23 5,000 
Jan. 24 8,000 
Nov. ‘21 1750 
Jul. 22 6,000 
Jan. "24 3,600 
Jun. "22 2,760 
Aug. '21 8,600 
May ‘23 4,200 
Aug. '22 4,500 
Aug. "21 7,200 
May "22 2,400 
Mar. "19 4,200 
May '23 1,800 
2,700 
Jul. '23 4,800 
Jun, 22 5,000 
Jan. “24 25.000 
Jan. ‘22 6,500 
Aug. *21 8,400 
Sep. 22 7,500 
Jan. 22 1,700 
Mar. 25 8,000 
Feb. "24 5,000 
Feb. °20 5,000 
Jan. 22 4,500 
Mar. 23 1,500 
Jan. 23 6.000 
Dec. °21 4,200 
Jan. "22 2,500 
Jul. 23 
Jul. 22 1,620 
Jan. 23 4,000 
Jun. 21 2,100 
Oct. °22 2,400 
May °23 1,500 
May ’21 1,800 
Mar. '23 3,600 
Jul. 23 6,000 
Jul. 23 3,600 
Apr. "24 3,600 
Nov. "19 3,000 
Apr. '23 4,800 
Oct. °24 3,600 
Jul. °24 1.800 
Feb. '24 3,000 
Jan. 23 6,000 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis. U. S. a. 
PUMPING EQUIPMENT 





Write for Bulletin 1637 


3 15-million-gallon Horizontal Pump- i-million-gallon Horizontal Pump- 
ing Engines Installed in the City of ing Engine for Acueducto De Regla, 
St. Paul's McCarron Lake Station. Cuba. 


HIGH DUTY 
HORIZONTAL OPPOSED TYPE 
CRANK AND FLYWHEEL PUMPING ENGINES 








High Duty Reciprocating Pumping Hydraulic Preesure Pumps 
Engines Oil Line Pumps—Screw Pumps 
: Centrifugal Pumps 
Motor-Driven Plunger Pumps Fire Service Pumps 
Motor-Driven Mine Pumps Geared Pumps 


LLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING(O. 


| 
| 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 


District Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Cit, 1920 In 
Pop. Plan Effect No Name of Manager. Cities Appt. Salary. 
La Grande 6.918 C Oct.'18 8 W.C. Crews l 
Oregon City 5,686 ( Jan. 24 l C. W. Kelly (act l 
Warrenton 630 C  Jan.’?3 4 A.M. Belieu l Feb. '25 8,500 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ambridge 12.730 Oo 2 A. W. Johns l 4,500 
Blairsville 4,391 QO Apr. 22 l T. C. North ] Apr. "22 4,000 
Carlisle 10.916 O May’@l 1 H.D. Herbert 1 May ‘21 4,000 
Clifton Heights 3.469 O- Jul. ’28 l R. R. D. McCullough l Jul. °23 2,500 
Dormont 6,455 O May ’@2 1 E.O. Garrett l May 22 4,000 
Edgeworth 1,373 oO Jan. 14 4 H. F. Burkholder l Aug. '23 4,000 
Lansdowne 4.797 O l Frank B. Titus l 2,500 
Mifflinburg 1,744 O Jan.’19 l W. D. Kochersperger 1 Jan. ‘19 2,500 
Milton 8,638 O 1 
Osborne 588 OO Jan.’21 2 #H.F. Burkholder l Aug. °23 480 
Sewickley 4.955 0 Sep. 18 2 John C. Hitesheu l Feb. 21 4,400 
Towanda 4.269 © Apr.’18 i Whm. T. Howie l Apr. ‘18 1,800 
Wavnesboro 9,720 0 May ‘22 l A. Stover Fitz l May ‘22 2,400 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 2.831 8) Jan. “15 
C May’l5 6 HK. McGee 1 Jun. ‘23 2,400 
Florence 10,968 ¢ May °21 2 T.W’. Sparrow l Jun. '24 4,800 
Rock Hill 8,809 CC Feb.’15 3 W. P. Goodman l Apr. '21 6,000 
Sumter 9,508 ( Jan. ‘12 5 S. O juinn l Jan. 21 8,000 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Clark 1,592 0 May ‘12 ] Elmer Kirkeby l May ‘12 1,200 
Rapid Cit 5,777 ( Aug. '21 3 J.P. Soderstrum l May ‘24 8,600 
TENNESSEE 
Alcoa 3.358 C Jul.’19 l V. Jd. Hultouist l Jul. “19 13,000 
Elizabethton 2.749 C Jul.’21 3 E.R. Lingerfelt 1 Sep. "24 3,000 
Kingsport 5,692 ¢ Mar. °17 8 FL. Cloud ] Jun. 28 3,600 
Knoxville 77.818 Cc Oct. °23 l Louis Brownlou 2 Oct, 23 15,000 
Murfreesboro 5.367 = Oct. °20 l R. E. Lowe l Dec. '20 3,000 
Dit lateawe Ride: 2500 C Apr. °23 ] H. L. McFarland l Jun. °23 1,200 
TEXAS 
Austi " StS76 ( l 
Amarillo 15,494 ( Nov. ‘15 6 "Jeff Bartlett ] Sep. 23 &5,000 
Beaumont $0,422 CC Dec.'19 3 Ollie J. Bloyd l Nov. 24 7,000 
Brownsville 11,791 Cc Jan. “16 t A. E. Munday (act ] Sep. 22 3,000 
Brenham 5,066 ( Apr. 23 l A. A. Hacker (act Jun. '23 
Brownwood 8,223 ¢ Jul. “16 7 Clyde McIntosh (act 
Brvan 6,307 C Mar. °17 $ J.B. Miller Jun. 24 8,600 
Burkburnett 5,300 ¢ May '23 l R. L. Brumbalou l Jun. '23 3,600 
Denton 7,626 ( Apr. ‘14 i H. V. Hennen l May ‘19 2,400 
Eastland 9.368 Apr. ‘19 2 «J. H. Cheatham 2,400 
Fort Worth 106,482 ¢ Apr. °25 l 
Highland Park 6,000 O Apr. 23 2 Geo. D. Fairtrace l Aug. ‘23 6,000 
Littlefield 500 () ] Maz ] M. C lure 4 Aug "O4 
Longview 5.7138 Cc Apr 23 ] Sam Bothwell l Jul. 23 3.300 
Lubbock 4.051 ( Dec. 17 ] Martin S. Ruby ] Dec. 17 3,600 
Lufkin 1.878 ( Mar. ‘19 3 C. N. Humason ] Jan. 22 3,300 
Mexia 3,482 0 l Geo. W. Perkins l 
Navasota 5,060 ¢ May '23 l Mavor (act 
San Angelo 10.050 ( Jun. “16 ; E. 1. Jackson l Jul. "22 3,720 
Shermar 15.031 Cc Apr. "15 2 O. J. 8. Ellingson l Apr. 16 4,000 
Stamford 3.704 ( Mar. "18 Chas. Zugg l Aug. 23 
Tavlor 6,965 C Apr. 14 3 A.V. Hyde 1 Apr. 18 3,600 
Teague 8.306 ) Jan. 15 5 *E. B. St. Clair 2 Dec. 23 2,400 
Tempk 11,083 ( Aug. "92 ] H. J. Graeser ? Sep ‘92 4.800 
Terre! 8,549 ( Aug. 19 3 L. A. Markham 
Tulia 2000 O 18 8 B. B. Huckabee 
Tvler 12,085 ( Apr. “15 3 L. W. Prater l Sep. ‘22 3.000 
Waco 38,500 C  Feb.’24 2 E.E. McAdams 2 Jul. "24 6,000 
UTAH 
Brighan 5.282 O Feb. 18 3 Ruel M. Eskelsen ] Jan. '24 2,700 
VERMONT 
Springfield 5.283 ( Jun. 20 2 Roy M. Wileomb l Jan. ‘23 4,500 


St. Athens 7.588  ( Mar. ‘21 $= =6«C_ SS. Sumner 


St J shur. 7.163 ( Jun. 23 l Ralph O. Sherry l Jun. 23 3,600 








a 
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ASK THE CITY MANAGERS OF 


Winterhaven, Fla. Muskegon, Mich. Auburn, N. Y. 
Tampa, Fla. Bay City, Mich. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sanford, Fla. Beaumont, Texas Watertown, N. Y. 
Salina, Kans. Santa Barbara, Calif. Petersburg, Va. 
ElDorado, Kans. Norman, Okla. Durham, N. C. 


If you want to find out what wonderful service and satisfaction the Austin Moto 


Pickup Sweeper gives in making your city the kind of a city that you want it to be. 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN LINE 


“IT SERVES YOU RIGHT” 


Give A-W Machinery the job of constructing, repairing and cleaning the streets 
o Pe) t ; 


of your city and you can be sure of their being in first-class shape the year around. 


Look over this list and then writc for General Catalog No. A-24 in which the 
whole line is illustrated and described, or for special catalogs on the machines in which 


you are particularly interested. 


Austin Western 


Motor Rollers Rock Crushers 
Steam Rollers 


Reversible Graders 
Rock Crushers hana ta ae 


Portable Conveyor Elevating Graders 
Motor Graders Dump Wagons 
Reversible Graders Road Planers 


Elevating Graders 


Road Scarifiers Road Scarifiers 


Motor Sweepers Road Drags 
Street Sweepers Wheeled Scrapers 
Street Sprinklers t 
. Road lows 
Road Oilers ; P 
Dump Wagons Ditchers and Back-Slopers 
Culverts Sereening Plants 


The 


Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 
400 N. Michigan Ave. - - - - Chicago 
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City 1920 In 
Pop. Plan Effect No. Name of Manager Cities Appt. Salary ; 
/ 
VIRGINIA / 
Alexandria 18,060 C Sep. ’22 1 Wilder M. Rich 3 Sep. 22 6,000 | 
Bedford 3.242 O May ‘20 2 R.W. Catlin | May "24 2,500 
Blackstone 1497 O- Jun.’14 2 W.-H. Barrow 1 Sep. °23 2,000 
Bristol 6,729 C  Sep.’19 4 John J. Keller Jr.. | Oct. °24 3,600 
Charlottesville 10,666 O  Aug.'138 
C Sep. 22 5 B.A. Bennett 1 Sep. '22 5,700 
Farmville 2,586 C  Sep.’15 3 F. W. Waggoner 1 Jun. "22 2,400 
Franklin 2,363 C Sep. ’22 1 H.L. Beach 1 Sep. "22 3,000 
Fredericksburg 5,882 O- Sep.’12 2 L.J. Houston, Jr. 1 Oct. 18 4,500 
Galax 1250 O - Apr.’22 1 JI.G. Vass 1 Apr. '22 1,800 ' 
Hampton 6,200 C  Sep.’20 2 J.B. Sinclair 1 Jun. '23 3,600 ; 
Hopewell 10,000 C Sep. ’24 1 Roy S. Braden 1 Sep. °24 5,400 ; 
Lynchburg 30,070 C Sep. ’20 1 Edward A. Beck 5 Sep. °20 13,500 | 
Newport News 35,596 C  Sep.’20 2 ©. E. Douglas 2 Oct. °23 5,000 
Norfolk 159,080 C  Sep.’18 2 Wm. B. Causey 1 Sep. 23 15,000 
Petersburg 31,012 C  Sep.’20 2 W.F. Drewry l Jan. '24 10,000 i 
Portsmouth 54,387 C  Jan.’17 3 Jas. P. Jervey I Sep. 20 8,500 
Radford 4,627 C  Sep.’20 1 Samuel A. Durham 1 Sep. 24 2,700 
Roanoke 50,842 C  Sep.’18 1 W. P. Hunter 1 Sep. 18 7,200 
Salem 4,159 C Sep. 22 1 J.P. Broome 1 Sep. "22 4,200 
Staunton 10,623 O Jan. ’08 
C Sep. ’20 3 Willard F. Day 1 Mar. 23 4,200 
Suffolk 9,123 C  Sep.’18 1 R.H. Brinkley 1 Aug. 19 4,800 
Warrenton 1545 OO Mar.’20 2 Sidney Shumate ] Dec. °23 2,000 
Winchester 6.883 O  Dee.’15 5 L. R. Dettra l Aug. "22 3,600 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 15,282 ¢ Aug. '21 1 Clarence E. Ridley I Sep. ‘21 10,000 
Charleston 39,608  ¢ May ‘15 7 H.C. Walker 1 Jan. °24 4,500 
Clarksburg 27,869 C May’@l 1 Harrison G. Otis 3 Jul. °21 6,500 
Marlinton 1177 O Jan. ’24 Frank King 
Morgantown 12,127 C Jun.’2] 3 Geo. H. Bayles 1 Sep. 23 6,000 
St. Albans 2,500 H. O. Palmer 2,100 
St. Marys 1648 C€ 21 B. J. Meeks 
Wheeling 56.208 C Jul. 17 5 J.S. Butts 1 Jul. 23 8,000 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville 18,298 C  Apr.’?3 1 H.F. Trazler 2 Sep. 23 7,200 
Kenosha 40,472 C Apr. ’22 l C. M. Osborn 2 Oct. ’22 8,500 
Two Rivers 7.305 C Apr. ’25 l 
CANADA 
MANITOBA 
St. James 15,000 C Jul. ’23 2 
Brandon 14,000 C  Oct.’23 l A. W. E. Fawkes 1 Mar. ‘24 4,200 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Woodstock $000 C Jun. 19 2 M.J. Rutledge l Mar. '23 3,000 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Bridgwater $,000 l Cecil McDougald ] 
Kentvilie .. 3,000 O- Sep. 24 l E. H. Munroe l Sep. ‘24 3,000 
Wolfville 2,500 O- Apr. ’23 2 
Windsor 3,000 l Gordon 8S. Stairs 2 Feb. 25 3,000 
ONTARIO 
Chatham 16,000 ©C May ‘22 1 C.H.R. Fuller I May ‘22 3,750 
Espanola 4,000 0 l H. J. McNenly l r 4 
Leaside oO l A. T. Lawson l Jan. 13 *800 
Niagara Falls 12,000 O- Jan. '23 1 
QUEBEC 
Grand Mere 9,000 ( Feb. '20 2 J.A. Bernier 1 Oct. "24 5,000 
La Tuque 5.800 Mar. 21 2 J.N. Langelier 1 Jan. "22 5,000 
Outremont 18.884 O  Jul.’18 2 J. E. Lacroix 1 Aug. "24 6,000 
St. Lamberts 4,000 CC Sep. ’24 1 FH. Ortiz ? Oct. °24 
Shawinigan Falls 12,000 C€ Apr. *21 ] J. Henri V aliquette l Apr. 21 6,200 
Westmount 19.579 ¢ Apr. ‘13 1 Geo. W. Thompson 1 Apr. 18 8,500 
Temiskaming 2,000 ( Dec. 18 2 A. K. Grimmer ] Jul. '23 14,000 
NEW ZEALAND 
Port Chalmers 3,000 O- Sep. 24 1 
Rangiora 2.000 0 Sep. °20 1 rs H. McAuliffe ] May "24 2,000 
Taumaurini 5,000 A. Lees 


+Part time only. *Reappointed after interim. 
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FROZEN!—but 


not damaged 


Here is an actual photograph of a 
LAMBERT Frost-proof Meter which 
has been frozen to an extent that 
would put the ordinary meter com- 
pletely out of commission. 


This is made possible by a pat- 
ented, non-corrosive yielding bolt de- 
vice which allows the upper and lower 
casing, disc chamber and gear train 
to part without damaging the meter 
in any way. Five minutes’ labor the 
only repair cost. 


The expense and annoyance from 
frozen meters can be eliminated for 
all time through the installation of 
the LAMBERT Frost-proof. 


It has been proved that the LAM 
BERT is the easiest water meter to 
take apart and put together again as 
well as the simplest, most reliable 
and accurate. 


If you are interested in other types 
of meters, we make one for every 
requirement. 


THOMPSON METER COMPANY 


100-110 Bridge Street 


LAMBER 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FROST PROOF 
METERS 
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WJ Zhe Municipal Library 


Books, pamphlets and reports of interest and value to city officials, received in the Municipal Reference 
Library. (Copies of all city reports, ordinances, and other publications should be sent to this office for 
revi.w. City officials and members of this organization may borrow any available book or file or ma- 
terial on any subject from this library for a period of two weeks. An extension of this time may be 
obtained in most cases, on request. The borrower is required to pay the postage both ways.) 























Below is a list of some of the subjects upon which we have package libraries. Send 
us the subject on which you wish material and we will forward it promptly, together with 
a statement of its cost to you. Material may be secured on not more than two subjects at a 


time. 
1. Accounting, Uniform Mu- 16. Education—in Its Vari- 31. Municipal Administration 
nicipal ous Phases 32. Milk Inspection 
2. Accounting, Uniform 17. Fire Prevention 33. Paving, Construction and 
Public Utility 18. Fire Insurance Materials 
3. Assessing of Real Estate 19. Garbage and Refuse Dis- 34. Police Administration 
sal er Wee 
4. Budgets, Municipal ” 35. Policewomen 
. 20. Home Rule 36. Proportional Representa 
5. Child Labor 21. Housing Codes , ia 
6. Child Welfare ‘ reni y 
| . 22. Sapna Courts 37. Public Health 
7. Centralized Purchasing 23. Initiative and Referen- | ; . 
8. City Charters Suan 38. ay and Play- 
and Storing 24. Labor Legislation - oe i nd 
9. City Manager Plan 25. Municipal Electric Light ~~" sa aa : 
10. City Manager Profession Plants “ - Ca 
: r a . St » i 
11. City Planning 26. Municipal Gas Plants wn diners 


12. Civil Service, Employ- 27. Municipal Markets 


41. Sewage Disposal Systems 


ment Classification 28. Municipal Ownership of 42: Workmen's Compensation 
13. Civil Service Laws Public Utilities 43. Waterworks Management 
14. Civil Service Pensions 29. Municipal Manuals 44. Zoning, and Zoning Or- 
15. Electric Power Plants 30. Municipal Government dinances 





Sewerage and Sewage Treatment, by Harold 
E. Babbitt. Second Edition. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. N. Y. pp 516. $5.00. 

This is just the book that city and sanitary 
engineers have been looking for. The ground 
covered includes an exposition of the princi- 
ples and methods for the designing, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of sewage works and 
also for the treatment of sewage. Special 
stress has been laid on the fundamentals of 
the subject rather than on the details of the 
practice, although illustrations have been 
drawn freely from practical work. All of the 
various ways of treating sewage, such as dis- 
posal by dilution, screening and sedimenta- 
tion, the trickling filter, contact bed, activated 
sludge process, and miscellaneous processes, 


are fully discussed. The problems of design- 
ing sewerage systems, hydraulics of sewers, 
pumps and pumping stations, etc. are all very 
carefully and accurately treated. The book 
contains many charts, graphs, diagrams and 
photographs which add greatly to its useful- 
ness to the student and engineer. This vol- 
ume attempts to cover the entire subject and 
is the most recent and authoritative work on 
sewerage and sewage treatment. 

The Machine Abolished, by Charles C. P. 

Clark. pp 196. 1924. $1.50. 

This is the study of conditions under which 
parties and party nominations have fallen 
under the control of the “bosses” of political 
machines. The author proposes to remedy 
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Standard Throughout the World 






ACCURATE DURABLE 


AN\\\ = 


DISC, CURRENT and COMPOUND TYPES 


J > > } > j - 9 ~ | . > 
fngutrics Solictted Tro C ify \lanagers 


| GAMON METER COMPANY | §} 

















280-298 South Street, Newark, ae Jersey 
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the condition by organizing all the people on 
lines similar to those used by party organiza- 
tions. Scuh a system would enable a citizen 
to exercise his suffrage intelligently and wil 
tend to prevent any interference by self seek- 
ing politiiians. Some typical chapters are, 
“The True Record of Our Political Difficulties 
Exposed,” “A True Organization of the Peo- 
ple, or the Natural Method of Popular Elec- 
tions,” “Corrective Features of This System,” 
“Creative Forces of This System.” This plan 
of Dr. Clark’s will make an election issue of 
men rather than of measures and will tend 
to put the right man in the right place. The 
book should be read by all those interested in 
better government. 





Social Games and Group Dances, by J. C. El 
som and Blanche M. Trilling, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. Philadelphia. pp 260. $1.75. 


The games and dances described herein are 


suitable for almost any occasion of any 
The teacher or parent or the 
social leader who is familiar with these games 
or dances will always have at hand the means 
of making the members of a group feel at 
home with each other to keep them occupied 


and 


social group. 


wholesome manner. 
Those responsible for the care and culture of 
children will find these games an ever present 
help in time of 


entertained in a 


Partciular mention 
should be made of the alleged usefulness of 
these games for group dances by way of sub- 
stitution for ballroom dancing. It is main- 
tained that they are much better suited for 
the nature and needs of the young than pres- 
ent day ball room dances for they are full of 
action and dramatic situations. The games 
and dances are so clearly and concretely de- 
scribed and so fully illustrated that they can 
be understood easily. 


need. 


Law and its Administration, by Harlan F. 
Stone, Columbia University Press, N. Y. 
pp 232. Price $2.50. 

The of this book is to present to 


the lay public some of the more fundamental 
notions which underlie our legal system and 


purpose 


thus by aiding in a better understanding and 


possibly removing some popular misconcep- 
tions of law and lawyers to contrbute to the 
cause of good citizenship. Some of the typi- 
eal chapters of this book are “Law and Jus- 
tice,” “Fundamental Legal Conceptions,” 
“Procedure,” “Bench and Bar,” and “Law Re- 


forms.” In the chapter on “Nature and Func- 
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tions of Law,” Mr. Stone says “Law lies at 
the very root of civilization itself, for science, 
art, commerce, capacity for corporative effort 
by communities and peoples which we identify 
with civilization, have become possible only 
through the establishment of social order of 
which law is the necessary concomitant.” 
The study of this book cannot but lead to a 
more just appreciation of the law and of the 
difficulties as well as the importance of its 
efficient administration. 


Lighting in Relation to Public Health, by 
Janet Howell Clark. Williams & Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. pp. 185. 
Price $4.00, 


This book was written in part to meet the 
need of public health workers. Because of the 
fact that electrical lighting has almost en- 
tirely supplanted gas lighting especially in 
factories, schools, offices ,and other places of 
particular interest to the public health 
worker, little attention has been paid to the 
subject of gas lighting. Illumination prob- 
lems have been considered almost entirely in 
relation to the various types of electric light 


bulbs and fixtures now in general use. Some 
outstanding chapters of this book are: “Best 
Conditions for Visual Efficiency,” “Occupa- 


tional Eye Diseases From Low Illumination,” 
“Occupational Eye Diseases Attributed to Ex- 
cessive Light and Heat,” “Protective Glasses 
and Glasses for Refractive Errors.” The book 
contains many charts, graphs, and tables 
which add greatly to the comprehension of 
the scientific discussion. 





The Growth of American Trade Unions, by 
Leo Wolman. National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., New York. 1924. pp. 
170. Price $3.00. 


This book reveals the extent and character 
of changes in the membership 
trade unions during the period from 1880 
1923 inclusive. As at present constituted and 
almost throughout its whole history, the 
American labor movement has been composed 
of many diverse elements. There were for ex- 
ample in 1923, 108 national and international 
unions affiliated with the “American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” The strength and numbers 
of trade unions are subjects of inquiry in the 
areas where they have staked out their claim 
and although these claims are often vague 
and the problems raised ill-defined they ars 
difficult to settle and indeed 


of American 


elicit new and 
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WATER METERS 


EVERY TYPE FOR EVERY SERVICE 


We have been makers of highest grade water meters only, since 
1870. Our experience is freely at the disposal of all water officials. 






CROWN, Rotary Piston. 

The original of this type , 
, . : ' v 

of meter. Very strong N j 

. 

GEM, Velocity. Oldest 

and best of this type of 


and reliable. 


meter. 
EMPIRE, Oscillating Pis- 
ton. The most accurate, 
sensitive and durable me- 


met made. 





NASH, Dise Type. Ex- EMPIRE - COMPOUND, 
cellent and popular devel- Combining EMPIRE and 
opment of this familiar GEM. Accurate on 
style. widely varying streams. 


We also make the PREMIER, a Ventri style with positive displace- 
ment recorder, for measuring full flow of mains, and other similar 
service. 

Full information on any or all of these meters 
gladly sent on request, including illustrations, lists 
of parts, and other specifications, sizes, and prices. 


National Meter Company 
299 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Cincinnati Atlanta Los Angeles 
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even more difficult problems. This book gives 
a clear idea as to which industries are most 
highly organized; which unions are increas 
ing in membership and which are decreasing; 
what portion of the gainfully employed belonz 
to trade unions and te extent of organization 
among so called “professional workers.” The 
subject of women’s unions is also discussed 
together with the developmnet of trade unions 
in foreign countries. The results of this in- 
vestigation should be of interest not only to 
leaders of organized iabor and managers of 
large interprises but also to sociologists, and 
public officials 


Accounting For Building & Loan Associa- 
tions, by R. J. Bennett. Bennett Account- 
ancy Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 1924. 
Price $3.00. pp. 45. 

This book covers in condensed but detailed 
form the vital points of building and loan as- 
sociation accounting, for ready reference by 
the busy secretary, accountant, executive, 
and building and loan member. A brief syn- 
opsis: Methods of accounting; how tusiness 
is conducted; benefits to members; plans of 
issuing stock; organization; division of 
profits; deetrmining and apportioning profits 
to the series and to individuals; the accounts 
and what they contain; books and forms ex- 
plained; reports and statements; loans and 
how made; regulation of associations; audits; 
Reports of Philadelphia associations illus 
trated. The latest method explained. 


Cost Accounting, Theory And Practice, by H. 
Winfield Wright. Bennett Accountancy In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. 1924. pp. 65. 
Price $3.00. 

Ths book is designed to assist in the prep- 
aration of candidates for examinations fo 
certified public accountants, and for work as 
accountants and auditors. It contains in brie, 
form all the principles of cost accounting to- 
gether with examination questions which will 
guide a student in the study of this subject. 


Annuities and Actuarial Science, by R. J. Ben- 
nett. Bennett Accountancy Irptitute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price $3.00. pp. 52. 

This book contains in condensed but detailed 
form the vital points covering annuities and 
actuarial science for ready reference by the 
busy accountant. A brief synopsis is as fol- 
lows: Principles and definitions; compound 


interest; annuities; amortization; sinking 


~ 


fund; algebraic formulae; serial bond issues; 
bond investments; premium and discount; 
interest yield on investments; amortizing 
premium and discount; book records for amor- 
tization; ledger accounts; depreciation by an- 
nuity method; book entries for depreciation; 
algebraic solutions to various problems; com- 
pound interest tables. 


Principles of Government Accounting and Re- 
porting, by Francis Oakey. Institute for 
Government Research, Washington, D. C. 
1921. pp. 561. Price $5.09. 

A careful study of the manner in which 
Government accounts should be kept, and the 
proper form and content of public reports of 
government financial transactions is  pre- 
sented in this book. State and Municipal 
Government accounting and reporting are 
covered in particular. Information needed by 
operating and controlling executives, the leg- 
islative body ,and the public is given fully. 
Chapters then deal with funds, including ap. 
propriations and their content and operation. 
The next section discusses systems of opera- 
tion and financial condition of the government 
as a whole. Valuable chapters deal with the 
balance sheet, surplus accounts receipt and 
expenditures, fixed property accounts, store 
accounts, funded debts and sinking funds, pri- 
vate funds and statements of assets and lia- 
bilities. A chapter on the budget as a report 
connects the book with one of the most promi- 
nent administrative problems of the day. 


a 
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CURRENT CIVIC LITERATURE 
WoMEN IN Onto INDUSTRIES A study of hours and 
wages. Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 44, U. 8S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1925 
BupGceT oF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANTA. 





For the Biennium 1923 to 1925. By Governor Pinchot, 
Harrisburg, Pa 

Port TERMINALS AND WATER TRANSPORTATION U. 8. 
Extension Division, Chapel Hill, N. C 1924. 

Report oF Bureau or Pusiic Urimiries, City of Buffalo, 
Year Ending June 30, 1924 

REVISED ORDINANCES OF THE CrTy OF SPRINGFIELD, 1921. 
Published by City Council, Springfield, Mass 

Messace or Joun J. BLAINE TO THE Wisconstn Leots- 
LATURE, 1925 

Crty or KALAMAZOO 1925 Bupoetr, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Great Composers—1600-1909 University Extension 
Division, University of North Curolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., January, 1921 

GOVERNMENTAL RESTRICTIONS ON Moror Venic ie Sizes, 
WEIGHTS AND Speeps, Motor Vehicle Conference Com- 
mittee, New York, January 1, 1925. 

GOVENMENTAL REGULATION oF Motor Venicite Common 
CARRIERS, 1925 Edition, Motor Vehicle Conference Com- 
mittee, New York 

RePoRT OF COMMISSIONERS OF LINCOLN PARK, Chicago, 
Ill., March 24, 19214 
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HERSEY DISC METER, MODEL HF, which is the highest type of Frost-protected Mete« and ° 
HERSEY DISC METER, MODEL HD, which is the highest type of Divided or Split-case Mete 
are the product of thirty-five years’ experience and refinement in the manufacture of Water Meter 
These models excel all Meters of all makes in all these essentials which go toward making 
exceptionally desirable Meters 

‘ rb ta T x Y Y ‘ > TY 
HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Main Office and Works: South Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES 

NEW YORK, N. Y 290 Broadwa 
PHILADELPHIA, PA $14 Commercial Trust Buildir 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 211 Schultz Buildir 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 19 South La Salle Street | 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 610 C. & C. Bank Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 2301 Griffin Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 12 Market Stre 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF ® East Thrd Str 
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What The Press of City 
E. C 











By the Way 





Manager Cities is Saying 
. Hill 




















Noting under a Knoxville, Tenn., date line 
that the misguided swish of cat’s tail had 
cast four cities—Knoxville among them— into 
outer darkness for three hours, Harrison G. 
Otis, city manager of Clarksburg, Va., writes 
in to this offiice to inquire anxiously: “Will 
Brownlow put thru an ordinance requiring 
cats to have their tails bobbed? Should they 
be ‘detailed’?” 

It’s up to you, Mr. Brownlow. 


a 


El Dorado has been extremely fortunate in 
getting men its commission while 
operating under the city manager plan,” says 


good for 


the El Dorado Times, commenting on city 
affairs. 

Flint wants copies of Escanaba’s municipal 
charter. Iron Mountain sends a delegation 


of aldermen over to examine Escanaba’s street 
paving. Peru, Ind., asks for pictures of Es- 
tourist camp. -lronwood asks 
for inside news on the benefits Escanaba has 
derived from the city manager type of govern- 
ment.— 


canaba’s 


Escanaba Press. 

That ought to be an answer to any one who 
wants to know what’s the matter with Es- 
canaba. 


Apropos of the effort being made in Indi- 
ana to abolish the city manager form of gov- 


ernment by state legislation, the Michigan 
City News says: 
“Mayor Shank is reported as not taking 


much stock in the effort to discredit the (city 
manager) movement and is quoted as saying 
he does not think the bill will get very far. 





this machine has 


The work 


done is the talk 
the whole town.” 
Worth its weight in gold.” 
I neartily recommend them.” 
Use should be encouraged.” 
Inquiries 


Manufacturers of Buffa'o Pitts and Kelly 








Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


A 
Buffalo - Springfield 


Pressure Scarifier 


Should be Attached to 


Read What Users Say About 
them: 
of Did such excellent work that we decided to 
purchase another.” 
The very best investment that this Village ever 
made.” 
Earned its cost several times in four months.” 
Invited 


Springfield Rollers of All Types and Sizes 
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WATER METERS 








The TROPIC—an all-bronze 
Water Meter, with connection 
spuds attached to the lower case. 
Particularly designed for warm 


sections of the country. 





TROPIC 


The ARCTIC—a frost-bottom 
Water Meter, especially de- 


signed for cold sections of the 





country. 


ARCTIC 


These two meters embody exactly the same mechanical features, 
the only difference being the changes necessary to provide a frost- 
breaking feature in the Arctic. 

Either of these meters will be equipped with a COMPLETELY 
ENCLOSED intermediate train RUNNING IN OIL, if desired. 


Write or wire nearest office for full information 





PITTSBURGH METER COMPANY 
7800 Susquehanna St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES: 


New York - - - 50 Church St. Columbia, S. C. - - 1433 Main St. 
Chicago - - - 5 S. Wabash Ave. Seattle - - - 4038 Arcade Bldg. 
Kansas City - - - Mutual Bldg. Los Angeles - - Union Bank Bldg. 
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The experience of Michigan City is enough to 
justify the legislators in keeping their hands 
off, and leaving the way open to other Indi- 
ana cities to modernize themselves if they wish 
to do so.” 


“Responsibility with authority equals effi- 
ciency,” says the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, 
editorially. That seems to establish the status 
of city managership rather neatly. 





Goodland, Kan., is considering the city 
manager plan and the local paver, the Good- 
land Republican, has this to say: 

“It stands to that the competent 
manager of an institution that spends thous- 
ands of dollars a year can do better work 
than six men who are not paid a cent, and 
who must neglect their own business to at- 
tend council meetings” 


reason 


“Cities must be governed in the same way 
that men and corporations in business must 
be governed—by the fixed, the immovable 
principle that cost, thru waste and incapacity, 
must not exceed values received.”—Knoxville 
Journal. 

Two big things recently happened to Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: the voting in of the new charter 
and the city’s 75th birthday. “She is still 
quite a flapper,” says the Kansas City Star, 
editorially. “Her outskirts are annually wider 
and higher and she smokes more than is good 
for her.” 

Winfield, Kansas, which has the manager 
system, is no crepe hanger. “Arkansas City 
(Kan.) voted down the managerial form of 
government,” says the Winfield Courier. 
“Well, Winfield had to vote more than once 
on the proposition and Arkansas City will yet 
come to it.” 





The Astoria (Oreg.) Budget says that the 
city commission has authorized City Manager 
Kratz to “prepare a report on the administra- 
tion of the municipal government for the past 
two years,” the principal purpose of which is 
to find out the financial status of the city 
since the initiation of the commission-mana- 
gerial form came into play. 

If your city is not mentioned, by the way, 
will you not see that your home town paper 
comes to our exchange desk? 


Thank you! 
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DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph. D. 


Public Utilities for Public Service 


Specializing in Legislation, 
Ownership, Administration, Valuation, 
Rate Schedules, Service Requirements, 
Franchises, Contracts, and all matters 
pertaining to public relations and public 
policy. 


Municipal 


Author of: 


“Municipal Franchises” 
(two volumes) 
and 


“Analysis of Electric Railway 
Problems” 


Reprints and leaflets sent free upon 
request. 


436 Crescent Street 110 West 40th Street, 
Grand Rapids, World's Tower Building, 
Mich. New York City 











MATHEWS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 


FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


Gate Valves 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Fittings 


Manufactured 


and shipped 
from 


ONE PLANT 
yy by 





ME Sse So! 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U. S. A. 
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Van Trump 
Testing Laboratory 


Isaac Van Trump, A. M., Am. Soc. C. E. 


Director 


LABORATORIES: 


2337 South Paulina Street. 314 Gazette Building, 
Phone, Canal 0606 Phone, 9695 
CHICAGO, TLLINOIS LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Specifications and Consultations. 
Inspection and Supervision. 
Chemical and Physical Tests. 
Paving and Engineering Materials. 


Experts in Paving Litigation. 
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a Managers in the Service a 











ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. Work 
has been started upon construction of an aerial 
landing field. The total fire loss in Albuque- 
que during the year 1924 was greatly reduced 


due to improvement: made in the citys fire 
department. These include a new fire station, 
addition of 2400 feet of hose, new tripl ym 


bination pumper, repairing of alarm system, 
and overhauling of trucks, hydrants, et 
ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA. City Manage 
N. A. Kemmish has just completed the re- 
organization cf the city police department. It 
took seve weeks to complete the job of dis- 
mantling the light plant equipment purchased 
oading it for shipment to Al- 


} 


in Denver, and 
liance. Mr. Kemmizh superintended all the 
work and has realized a _ nice ing over 
what the contracts wanted for the job. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS. The bonded debt 


of the city has been reduced by $500,000 since 


Mr. Bert C. Wells became city manager, four 


yeal ag The debt is now $776, 2 T he 


city manager is having difficulty in buying 
Atchison’s four ver cent bonds at par, as 
people holding them are not willing to sell 
them before maturity. The city has $15,000 
available for the purchase of bonds before 
maturity, but cannot find holders willing to 
sell. 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS. The administration 
is consdiering the issue of $700,000 of bonds 
for the purpose of improving the city’s wharf. 
Improvements have been made in the city fire 
department by the securing of 3000 feet of 
fire hose. 

BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN. Ap- 
proximately 27,500 feet of sanitary sewer were 
laid in 1924 at a cost of $45,000, some 56,000 
feet of storm sewer were laid at approximately 
$44,000. 

BOULDER, COLORADO. The city has 
recently purchased property valued at $7500, 
which it will convert into a city storeyard and 


garage. The new tuberculin-test ordinance, 





WOOD TRASH and SEWAGE PUMP | 


for Lifting Unscreened Sewage | 


(Patented) 





Sturdy 


Construction 


does the work—(patented) .—Address 


4241 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








These pumps lIcok the same on the outside as ordinary vumps, but it’s the inside that | 


PACIFIC FLUSH TANK COMPANY 


We do not design pumping stations, only the equipment—Write for Catalog 28a. 


High 
Efficiency 


Singer Building 
New York 
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You can’t get away 


oT: 


FIRST class garbage incinerator is 
A just as necessary for the proper func- 

tioning of a modern city, as are sani- 
tary sewers, electric lights, telephones, fire 
departments, ete. 


The NYE Incinerator 


is built on the unit system, in different sizes, 
and is adaptable to any size town or city, 
from the smallest to the largest. 


Inquiries Solicited from City 
Managers 


Nye Odorless Crematory Company 


A. C. Fenton, Jr., President 
Garbage Incinerators for Cities 


Macon, Georgia 
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prohibits milk from being sold unless cows Buff Orpingtons took the blue ribbon in the 
have been tested. A complete survey of the Poultry division of the National Western Stock 
milk and food sources in Boulder is being Show at Denver. 

made, as preliminary to improving the food CHATHAM, ONTARIO. Alderman C. A. 
and milk supply. The city audit shows that (Cijements and City Manager C. H. R. Fuller 
the finances are in good condition with receipts were the representatives of the city council, 
exceeding disbursements by $9478.00. The jin a deputation which recently waited upon 
city’s debt is being liquidated rapidly. During the Premier of Ontario, to urge some action 
the year $174,000 was spent on public improve- ¢,) relieve the unemployment situation. The 
ments, not the least of which is the handsome provincial government is prepared to pay one- 
bridge across Boulder Creek. 14.47 miles of third of the excess expenses of a municipality 
high grade asphalt paving was also laid, to- »roviding employment relief. The city mana- 
gether with sanitary and storm sewer exten- eer is considering several sewer construction 
sions. City Manager Scott Mitchell’s pen of jobs which have to be done this year. 





STREET SIGNS 


S. Patent Allowed 
Send for pamphlet “S3” 


Used in New York, N. Y., New- 


ark, N. J., Washington, D. C., f) SI _ 

Richmond, Va., Augusta, Ga., and BROA mg IN ST: 
hundreds of other Cities and Towns — a . . 
in the United States - ; 





. 





MUNICIPAL STREET SIGN CO ee ; 
son Guat Stew Wash MUNICIPAL” WHITE WAY 
CRISS CROSS — — TYPE 46-W 








Clinchfield Portland Cement 


Is made under the direct supervision of chemists and engi- 
neers of thorough experience. Every detail of its manu- 
facture is constantly watched and checked up by laboratory 
tests. It is, therefore, a scientifically-made product that 
is always 


GUARANTEED 


to pass all 
Standard Specifications 


The leading engineers ard architects, the United States Govern- 
ment and city, town and county engineers are using Clinchfield for 
work in all parts of the South. 


And it has never failed to pass all required standard specifications. 


Clinchfield Portland Cement Corporation 


Office and Mills - - - “, Be a’ Js KINGSPORT, TENN 
Sales Offices: 
1305 Union Trust Building 1511 Healey Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. 
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TRADE MARK 
A CLEAN 
SWEEP 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 





—— A CLEAN CITY ——— 


The Kinney Springfield Motor 
Pick-Up Sweeper 


Clean streets are a modern necessity, and are strong 


evidence of a pi 
municipal administration. 


as pl 


No other mechanical system will so efficiently clean city pavements 


constructed motor-propelled pick-up sweepers. 

The KINNEY-SPRINGFIELD SWEEPER embodies latest 
type of equipment. It will thoroughly remove all varieties 
leaves, etc., with greatest efficiency and economy. 


For satisfactory results use the KINNEY-SPRINGFiIELD SWEEPER 


of street rubbish incl 


Write us for full details 


KINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Philadelphia Los Angeles 


Kansas City 
Chicago San Francisco Houston 


improvements lt 


\ CLEAN 
STREET 


opneriy 


1 th 
uding 
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COLUMBUS, GEORGIA. The city has re- budget is one of the lowest for any city of 
cently purchased $7,250.00 worth of property its size in Michigan. The total appropriations 
for play ground purposes. City Manage! for this year was $31,110.00. 

Walter A. Richards is urging that steps be EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. City Man- 
taken for the establishment of a new federal ager R. L. Simpson has originated a plan for 
census of Columbus because of the annexation reviving the popularity of the mineral waters 
made at the first of the new year of territory of this city. The grounds surrounding the 
in which the estimated population is around = springs are to be planted with flowers, vines, 
ten thousand. The new population figure will and shrubs. Rustic walks, benches, and park- 
place Columbus in a far more conspicuous’ ings will be included in the scheme. 
place in census ranking where it belongs. FERNDALE, MICH. 
XENIA, OHIO. Arrests for 1924 were 


double those of 1923. Fines assessed during 


City Manager C. H. 
Peterson’s budget for 1925 is set at $259,857, 
based on an assumed assessed valuation of 
$18,000,000.00. Last year’s budget was $225,- 
000.00, based on assessed valuation of $14,- 
headed the list of offenses. 770,000.00. On the new valuation the tax rate 

EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO. The city will be $14.50 a thousand or $0.80 lower than 
has recently purchased a street sweeper at’ the rate last year which was $15.30. An im- 
$6,250.00 and chlorinator for one of the swim- provement costing $900,000.00 is being planned. 
ming pools. City Manager C. A. Carran is FREDRICKSBURG, VA. The 


] 


drawing up plans for extensive playground 


the year totalled $13,809.00 while those in 
1923 totalled $6,984.00. Traffic violation 


annual re- 
port of City Manager L. J. Houston shows 


and park improvements. that the entire bonded indebtedness of the 


GLADSTONE, MICH. Careful handling’ city is $277,000.00. The property owned by 
of city funds is shown in t report of City the city is valued at $792,82000. The actual 
Manager F. R. Buechner. A larg iving has’7 salable value of it is $491,990.00. The actual 
been effected by doing improvement work by more than the present bonded indebtedness. 
city force Gladstone’s record of keeping [he treasurer’s revort showed a balance in 
within its budget is especially notable as its city funds. 





Cummer Asphalt Plants 


All Styles All Sizes 


Railroad - - Portable - - Semi-Portable - - Stationary 


Over 400 in successful operation, including 40 Municipalities 


Cummer Alphalt Plants Never Wait for Hot Sand 


The F. D. Crummer & Son Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Type of Eddy 
Hydrant Popularly Used 


Has its distinctive and individual features. The double disk 


gates are free to adjust tt 


time the valve is closed, thereby keeping smooth and tight faces. 


And two bronze hooks on t 


to prevent them from spreading at the top. 


The center bearing gates 
pressure at all points. 

There is a good dea! more 
Further details will be sen 


Other 
The Eddy line of water wi 


and vertical check valves, 
valves, indicator posts, etc 
All goods made by the Eddy 


exclusively at Waterford, 


WRITE 


EDDY VALVE COMPANY 


WATERFORD, N. Y., U. S. A. 
JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, Chicago Agents 


>» worth knowing about Eddy Valve 


More Than Sixty Years of Experience 


Goes Into All 


EDDY 


Hydrants and Valves 


BUILT TO MEET EVERY EXACTING REQUIREMENT 
WATER WORKS SERVICE 


OF 


Practical water works men instantly recogn'ze the superior 


features of Eddy products. For instance, with the hydrant 


A damaged valve can be replaced in a few minute 
Tositively all water hammer is eliminated 

Hydrant stems cannot be bent— 

Nothing can lodge on the valve seat te prevent closing of the valve 

The Drip Rod can he removed withont interfering with the hydrant ir 
nanner 

he position of the stem of the hydrant indicates accurately the po 
of the valve— 

Whatever can pass the valve opening will pass the standpipe 

No frost case necessary— 

All of these points are explained thoroughly in our catalogue, which it 


pay vou to study. 





The Eddy Valve, 
‘Too 


1emselves in different positions every 
he ball loosely engage with the gates 


are forced to their seats with equa 


t for the asking. 

Eddy Products 

orks products also includes horizonta 
foot valves, hydraulically operated 

Valve Company are manufactured 

New York. 

FOR CATALOGUE 


ition 
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Elections 


























BURLINGTON, KANSAS. In an election 
held in Burlington on March 3d on the adop- 
tion of the city manager plan, the proposition 
was defeated by a vote of 362 for and 402 
against. 

RANDOLPH, VERMONT. Mr. R. M. Wil- 
comb, municipal manager of Springfield, Ver- 
mont, informs us that Randolph is not opera- 
ting under the city manager form of govern- 
ment. The office of city superintendent of 
Randolph, while somewhat analogous to the 
position of city manager, is not sufficiently so 
to warrant this town being listed as a city 
manager city. It is, consequently, being re- 
moved from the list. 

RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS. According to a 
clipping from the Riverside News of January 
15th, at a special meeting of the village trus- 
tees on Monday, January 12th, Mr. R. A. Flet- 
cher of Chicago was appointed as_ village 
manager at $4000 a year. 

ALPHA, MICHIGAN. A request for ma- 


terial from Mr. Ernest Sampson, village 


manager of the village of Alpha, has led us 
to inquire of him whether or not the city is 
operating under the city manager plan. 

TRENTON, MISSOURI. This city will vote 
on March 10th on the adoption of the pro- 
visions of the optional state law providing for 
the city manager plan of government. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. This city 
will vote on March 10th on the adoption of 
amendments to the city charter vroposed by 
initiative petition, providing for the city mana- 
ger plan of government. A very heated cam- 
paign is being waged, and so far there are no 
definite indications as to what the result may 
be. 

PAINESVILLE, OHIO.. An election will 
be held in Painesville on May 5th on the adop- 
tion of a home rule charter embodying the 
city manager plan of government. This city 
has been operating under the city manager 
provisions of the general charter law since 
January, 1920. 

ASPINWALL, PENNSYLVANIA. Ac- 
cording to a clipping from the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette under date of February 20th, the As- 
pinwall borough council has passed an ordi- 
nance creating the position of city manager, 


and appointed Mr. Harry C. Lee, present su- 





Lead Ser 


ULCO LE 





vice Pipe 


AD WOOL 
(For Caulking Joints Under Pressure) 


All Other Lead Goods 


United Lead Company 


Court and Harriet Streets 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Greensboro, N. C.; De Laval Turbine-Driven Centrifugal 5 m. g. d., 176-ft. head 


Leading American Cities Use 


De Laval 


Steam Turbine Driven Centrifugal Pumps 


M*..: than 150 American municipalities now receive their water supply 
from De Laval pumping units, The aggregate capacity of these units 
exceeds 4 billion gallons per day, which is sufficient to meet the average 
water requirements of more than a quarter of the total population of the 
United States. 

The general adoption of De Laval Geared Turbine-Driven Centrifugal 
Pumps is due to the great economies which they effect in fuel or electri 
power, in building costs, and in attendance and upkeep expenses. They handl 
water at the lowest overall cost. 


Our engineers would take plevsure in study.ng your requirements and ir szubmittir 
figures for your considerati»r Ask for Special Publication B-102 


Laval 


Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N.J. 


LOCAL OFFICES Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Dalles, Denver, Duluth 
Helena, Houston. Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, New Orleans 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto 
Vancouver 
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perintendent of public works, to that position 
The avpointment was effective March 1. 
PLEASANT RIDGE (DETROIT, MICHI- 
GAN. An application for active membership 
by G. L. Manager of Pleasant 
Ridge, Detroit, Michigan, brings to light the 
fact that this suburb of the city of Detroit 
has had the city manager plan for the past 


Wissinger, 


two and a half years. 
confirm this 


We are attempting to 
information, before adding this 
city to our list of city manager municipalities. 

ARKANSAS CITY, 


narrow margin of 24 votes the city manager 


KANSAS. By the 
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plan of government was rejected at an election 
held in Arkanas City on February 10th. The 
vote was 841 for and 865 against. 

AUSTIN, TEXAS. Due to the legal tangle 
which has been the result of the appeal case 
on the adoption of the city manager charter 
by Austin, it is quite probable that the city 
commissioners will not be that 
city under the city manager plan until after 
the case has been decided, although the regu- 
lar election would come before that time. The 
‘council may take one of two courses, that of 
refusing to after the 


selected for 


hold an election until 





THE 


CINCINNATI 


SULPHATE OF 
FOR WATER PURIFICATION PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 
THE JARECKI CHEMICAL CO. 


ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 


Sole Selling Agents 


ALUMINA 


NEW YORK 








Lump for solution feed 


Cleveland, Ohio Citizens Buildin 
Denver, Colo., Osage St. & W. Bayaud Ave 
Philadelphia, Pa 1421 Chestnut St 
Pittsburgh, Pa 515 Union Arcade Bidg 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


STANDARD FILTER 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 


For Water Purification 


Producing Works 


Hook, Pa 
Ohio. 


Warehouse Stocks 

Minn St. Louis, Mo 
hia, Pa 

40 Rector St., New York City, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: 


Chicag Heights, II! Marcus 

E. St Loui Ill Cleveland, 

Buffalo, N. Y St. Paul 

Kansas City, Mo Chicago 

Providence, R. I Philadety 
Head Office: 

Chica [ 112 West Adams St 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO NEAREST OFFICE 


Special ground for dry feed 


Laurel Hill, N. Y¥ 
Bay Point, Cal 


Toronto, Canada 


Providence, R. I 32 Exchange Place 
San Francisco 705 Royal Insurance Bldg. 
Ruffalo, N. Y Post Office Box 15 
Montreal, Can 222 St. James St 
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FIRE HOSE 





We make the positive statement that :— 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE is the only fire hose on the market today 
that is constructed under the right principles of hose construction. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE is the only fire hose constructed under 
the latest and most improved method. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE is the only fire hose with which you cat 


load a piece of apparatus to its maximum efficiency right at the start. 


The above are some of the reasons why we can cut your hose 


expense to less than half what is has been heretofore. 


The Reason 


The Way Bi-Laternal Fire Hose Flattens 


aa —_ 
Penne ata SOM ag EE ak 
POOH CHE ee FRASER GY me 





Curves do not injure the rubber 


Send for our booklet, “‘How to Judge Fire Hose.” It will take three minute 


to read it. See if we are right by investigating the hose in your department. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


9 South Clinton Street 
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contents have been decided on, or they may 
call an election under the old charter. 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA. Bartles- 
ville will vote on April 7th on the adoption 
of the city manager charter. The movement 
is enthusiastically and whole-heartedly sup- 
ported by the American Legion and the busi- 
ness interests in the city. 

BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS. By a vote 
of 149 for and 233 against the proposition to 
adopt the city manager plan of government 
was rejected on February 17th. 

CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY. The city 
commission which will put into effect the new 
city manager charter for Cape May was 
elected on February 24th, and will take office 
on March 24th. 











Cities Studying the Plan 

















JOPLIN, MISSOURI. Mr. Philip Coldren, 
Editor of the Joplin Globe, gave a talk before 
the Kiwanis Club on February 3rd on the city 
manager plan of government. 

NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. Mr. R. S. 
Hayes asks us for information on the city 
manager plan, stating that he thinks that 
sooner or later the plan will be adopted by 
his city. 

OBERLIN, KANSAS. The city officials of 
Oberlin are inquiring about the benefits of the 
city manager plan for small cities. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE. Mr. N. 
H. Grady has written for information, stat- 
ing that a number of citizens of his city are 
very much interested in the city manager plan 
of government. 

ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI. The Secre- 


tary of the Community Chamber of Commerce, 


Miss L. M. Sandford, states that her organi 
zation is working hard on the city manager 


proposition, and that it is probable that this 
form of government will be in force there this 
year. The present mayor heads the commit- 
tee, and the city attorney is heartily in favor 
of the change. 

CLEVELAND, OKLAHOMA. Mr. H. M 
Coulson, Chairman of the Fire Committee, 
has secured twenty copies of our pamphlet, 
“The City Manager Plan of City Government.” 
Probably several of the citizens of Cleveland 
will know more about the city manager plan 
soon. 


NEWTON, KANSAS. The Secretary of the 





The 


A. P. SMITH 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Orange - - - New Jersey 


Manufacturers of Special Water 
Works Equipment and Supplies, 
particularly: 


Machines for Inserting Valves in 
Existing Straight Lines under 
Pressure. 


Pipe Cutting Machines. 

Kerosene Lead Melting Furnaces. 
Removable Plugs. 

High Grade Fire Hydrants and Water 


Gates. 














i CASI IRON PIPE 


ATIONA 


i ‘Sl 1s MADE RIGHT ; 











National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Western Sales Ofiice 
603-604 Land Bank Building, 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Sand Cast and de 
Lavaud Centrifugally Cast, Cast Iron 
Water and Gas 


PIPE 


Also Fittings, Flange Pipe, Flange 
Fittings and Special Castings. 


For your Convenience in getting 
quick delivery, stocks are carried at 
Kansas City. 
General Office and Foundries 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Other Sales Offices 


Chicago, Il. Dallas, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif 
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HE University of Kansas offers unusual opportunities for the 
gy ba students contemplating municipal service as a life work. The 
HAE University has a decidedly strong department of Political 
Science, headed by Prof. Frederick Guild, formerly of Indiana Uni 
versity. 





Related courses in Economics may be had in the College of 
Liberal Arts or the new School Business. 


Students have access to the library of the Municipal Reference 
Bureau, one of the largest of the kind in the United States. 


Contacts are established with city officials of Kansas and of 
other states through the fact that the University is the headquarters 
for the Kansas League of Municipalities, the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, and of the Association of American Municipal 
Organizations. 


Detailed information about the University and its courses 
may be had on application to Geo. O. Foster, Registrar. 


The University of Kansas 


Lawrence, Kansas 
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Newton Chamber of Commerce states that 
his organization is trying to make a change 
in city administration in Newton. 

LINCOLN, KANSAS. Mr. E. A. McFar- 
land of Lincoln says that there is considerable 
talk in his city of changing to the city man- 
ager form of government. 

SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS. Mr. A. E. 
Starkey, Treasurer of the Saugus Herald, 
writes us that after three years of steady 
work his newsvaper has managed finally to 
get an article in the Town Warrant, which 
opens the way for a town manager. 

BRAINERD, MINNESOTA. At the re- 
quest of the secretary of the Minnesota Lea- 
gue of Municipalities, information on the city 
manager plan has been sent to the public li- 
brary of Brainerd, Minnesota. 

HAMILTON, CANADA. At the request of 
Mr. F. P. Haley, managing secretary of the 
Hamilton Chamber of Commerce, we have 
sent considerable material on the city man- 
ager plan to that city. Mr. Healey states 
that a committee which is giving considerable 
attention to the local civic situation had re- 
quested that he communicate with us regard- 
ing the city manager plan of government 

GAINESVILLE, TEXAS. An educational 
campaign is now being carried on for the pur- 
pose of informing the voters on the merits 
of the city manager plan, preliminary to an 
election on that question. 

CLINTON, MISSOURI. Mr. W. F. Hale 
of Clinton, states that an election on the city 
manager plan of government probably will 
be held in that city this spring. 

MASON CITY, IOWA. At the request of 
Mr. R. L. Jackson material has been sent to 
this city, where a number of citizens are 
arousing interest in the city manager plan. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. The grow- 
ing tendency of large cities to consider the 
government is being further evidenced by the 
city manager plan as a feasible system of 
contemplation of the plan by the city of Minne- 
apolis. A charter drafted by Dr. A. R. Hat- 
ton some two years ago at the request of the 
Citizens Committee of One Hundred, is now 
to be placed before the voters this year. 

CONCORDIA, KANSAS. Mr. J. R. Cor- 
rigan, one of the councilmen of Concordia, 
writes stating that he is very much interested 
in the city manager vlan for his city. The 
Chamber of Commerce favors the change. 

GOLDEN, COLORADO. This city is con- 
sidering the adoption of the city manager 
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plan. Information has been requested by 
Mr. J. Burns Read. 

NORTON, KANSAS. Mr. Frank E. Pal- 
mer of Norton has requested information re- 
garding the city manager plan of government, 
and its applicability to his city. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. At the re- 
quest of the Rochester Bureau of Municipal 
Research, one hundred copies of our pamphlet 
on “The City Manager Plan of City Govern- 
ment,” were shipped to that city. 

ERWIN, TENNESSEE. Mr. I. M. Fer- 
guson, Chairman of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Erwin Kiwanis Club, writes that 
the final report of his committee recommend- 
ing the city manager plan of government for 
Erwin, was tabled at a recent meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club. 

SACO, MAINE. Mr. Ward Clarke writes 
that the city of Saco is presenting a new char- 
ter to the legislature, embodying the city man- 
ager plan of government, and giving the citi- 
zens the right of referendum on the subject in 
September. The city expects the legislature 
to grant them the right to hold a vote on the 
proposition. 

ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN. Miss Minerva 
Olson writes to ask whether a city manager 
can be successfully employed with a council 
and mayor, or whether it is better to establish 
a commission form of government. She states 
further that these two questions are now being 
discussed in St. Josevh, and it is possible that 
some action will be taken this spring. 

NAUGAUTUCK, CONNECTICUT. A bill 
has been introduced in the state legislature 
by the representatives from this city, asking 
for a special city manager charter. 

MEXICO, MISSOURI. Mr. W. Wallace 
Fry writes that a club of business men is 
interested in the city manager plan of gov- 
ernment for his city. 

MARIETTA, OHIO. R. E. Thomas. Man- 
aging Secretary of the Marietta Chamber of 
Commerce, writes that his city is now con- 
sidering the advisability of changing from 
the present mayor-council plan to either the 
commission or the commission-manager form 
and requests information. 

PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS. Information 
on the city manager plan has been requested 
by Mr. Charles E. Taylor, Manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

MARYSVILLE, KANSAS. Mr. C. F. Trave- 
lute, retiring mayor of Marysville, states that 
a number of citizens are investigating the city 
manager plan of government for his city. 
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IOLA, KANSAS. At the request of Mr. 
O. W. Holmes, City Clerk, who states that 
the city is thinking strongly of voting on the 
city manager plan, information has been sent. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA. At the request of 
Mr. R. W. Wilson, Secretary of the Civic De- 
partment of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, information has been sent to Mr. W. 
A. Ellis, Assistant Secretary of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce on the city manager 
plan. Mr. Wilson states that Omaha is very 
much interested in the city manager plan at 
the present time. 

E. ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS. The adoption 
of the city manager charter by Kansas City 
seems to have interested East St. Louis, as 
well, and upon request of Mr. F. H. Forman, 
Secretary of the East St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, information has been sent on that 
system. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. According to Mr. 
D. Hayes McLaughlan, the legal division of the 
Greater St. Louis division of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, is working on com- 
parisons of various forms of city government. 
They have secured a copy of the charter re- 
cently adovted by Kansas City, and additional 
material is being sent to them from this offi- 
ce. Mr. McLaughlan states that many people 
are urging that St. Louis change its form of 
government, and among other plans which 
are considered, has been the city manager 
form. 

ARVADA, COLORADO. The Arvada En- 
terprise discusses editorially the question of 
the advisability of the city manager plan for 
that city. 

ATHENS, TENNESSEE. Following the 
presentation of complaints by numerous peo- 
ple relative to the unsatisfactory condition 
of the town, the Kiwanis club has started a 
movement for the city manager plan of gov- 
ernment. 

BRISTOL, TENNESSEE. Men behind the 
movement to secure an amendment to the 
charter of Bristol, Tennessee, embodying the 
city manager plan of government, in con- 
formity with the sister city of Bristol, Vir- 
ginia, have prepared a bill for presentation 
to the Tennessee legislature to secure this end. 
A vote on the proposition will be had in Bris- 
tol, probably in April, if the bill is approved. 

BROKEN ARROW, OKLAHOMA. At the 
regular meeting of the city council on Mon- 
day, February 2nd, the city manager plan of 
government was discussed, and it was voted 
to secure further information. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. Mr. 
Peter Witt, the city 
Cleveland, Ohio, spoke before a public mass 


member of council of 
meeting of Cambridge civic clubs on February 
22nd on the city manager plan of government. 
CHANDLER, OKLAHOMA. Petitions 
signed by many citizens asking for an election 
on the city manager plan, are to be presented 
to the city council by O. C. Armstrong, head 
of the Chamber of Commerce committee. 
CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI. Very favor- 
able reaction has been secured to a recent edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chillicothe Tri- 
bune advocating the adoption of the city man- 
ager plan for that city. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS. _ This 
original example of commission 


the 
government, 


city, 


has lived to see the adoption of a tentative 
platform by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Young Men’s Progressive League of Galves- 
ton, and the Galveston News, one of the prin- 
cipal planks of which contemplates the adop- 
tion of the city manager plan of government. 
One comment made the 
change: the commission plan 
ployees of the police and fire departments have 


shows need for a 


“Under em- 
at times been compelled to peddle their checks, 
20% disccunt.” 

GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. The Rotary and 
Lions Clubs are talking of investigating the 


sometimes at 


advisability of the city manager plan of gov- 
ernment. 


HAMILTON, OHIO. Mr. Arch Mandel, Di- 
the Dayton Association, 
spoke before a meeting of the Women’s City 
Club at 
on the 
Much 

pected that a 
charter for Hamilto: 
meeting. 


rector of Research 


Hamilton, on Monday, January 6th, 


city manager plan of government. 


interest was evidenced, and it is ex- 


movement for a city manager 


may grow cut of the 
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